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PREFACE. 


THE text of the present edition is based on 
that of Kiihner, all deviations from which will be 
noticed as they occur. Indeed, without by any 
means accepting all his conclusions, I gladly ac- 
knowledge that in almost every note I am in- 
debted for help to his most admirable work. I 
have also consulted with advantage the editions of 
Schneider, Vollbrecht, Bornemann and Macmichael, 
together with a commentary by Mr Taylor on the First 
and Second Books, which has done much towards 
elucidating the History and Geography of the sub- 
ject. The notes will in some cases appear elementary 
to the advanced scholar, but my experience of the 
Local Examinations leads me to think they are not 
on that account unnecessary. Instead of explaining 
a construction at length, as I have usually done, it 
might have been more profitable to the student 
had I been able to refer him to the page in his 
grammar, but, with so many different grammars in 
use, this course was found to be impracticable. _ 

Whenever a longer explanation is required than 
my space will admit of, a reference will usually 
be given to Madvig’s Greek Grammar. I can find 
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none that surpasses it either in point of scholar- 
ship, or (what is of almost equal importance to the 
student) in the clearness and simplicity of its ar- 
rangement. 

In preparing the Introduction I have derived 
valuable assistance from Kiihner, who is, however, 
strangely reticent on the questions connected with 
Xenophon’s banishment, while I am likewise indebted 
to an article in the Phzlological Museum, contri- 
buted, I believe, by the late Bishop Thirlwall, 
whose antipathy to our author betrays itself by 
a very unusual bitterness of tone. 

It will be found that the present edition has in 
some degree changed its character during the time 
that it has been in progress. For example, the notes 
to the Third and Fourth Books, with which I com- 
menced, were in their original form entirely adapted 
to meet the wants of beginners. On finding, how- 
ever, that I should be required to complete the entire 
work, I determined, by enlarging the scope of the 
notes, to make it available in some degree for pupils 
of a more advanced capacity. It is for this reason 
that I have given what may be thought an undue 
prominence to the more difficult questions of reading 
and scholarship. 


' §. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, 
January, 1880. 








INTRODUCTION. 


THE date of Xenophon’s birth is uncertain. It is commonly The date 
assigned to the year 445 B.C., and Kiihner apparently does not °%*¢"> 
care to re-open the question. But, on the assumption that he birth. 
can hardly have been more than thirty at the time when he was 
appointed to the command of the Retreat (Azad. II. 1. 25), it 
has been placed some fifteen years later by other leading autho- 
rities, a theory which precludes us from entertaining the popular. 
tradition that he owed his life to Socrates at the battle of 
Delium (B.C. 424). Taken by itself, the evidence furnished by 
the Anadasis would seem to be conclusive in favour of the later 
date, the references—whether direct or indirect—suggesting in 
every case* that the Captain of the Retreat was a man in the 
.prime and vigour of life. In particular, the words ov mpodact- 
Copat Thy HAcKiay (III. 1. 25) appear incapable of explanation on any 
other hypothesis, when we remember that Proxenus, a man of 
thirty, and Menon, who was in all probability younger still, were 
among the number of the generals who had fallen into the hands 
of the Barbarians. The writer in the Philological Museum, who 
has made careful study of the subject, is, on the whole, in favour 
of this view, though, as he candidly acknowledges, it presents us 
‘with a new and formidable difficulty in dealing with the circum- 
‘stances which supplied the historic groundwork for Xenophon’s 
Sympostum. On the other hand, if the ordinary calculation is 
to be accepted as correct, it follows that our author must have 
lived to the ripe old age of ninety, or, as some think, even a 
hundred. 

Early in the year 401 B.C. Xenophon, at the instigation of His life, 
his friend Proxenus, joined the Expedition of Cyrus, after ob- 
taining the sanction of Socrates by a process very similar to 


. * @g. IE 1. 14, I. 2 37, IL. 3. 11, Il. 4. 42—49, IV. 2. 16, IV. 3. 
20, VII. 3. 46, VII. 4. 6. 


banish- 
ment, 


and death. 
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that employed by Balaam, the son of Beor, when he was tempted 
by the offers of the Moabite. Upon ¢he termination of the 
Retreat, he took service anew under Seuthes in Thrace: soon 
after which he handed over his troops to Thimbron at Pergamus, 
and returned to Athens in the year 399 B.c. shortly after the 
death of Socrates. It is clear that his patriotism, which was at 
no time of a very robust type, and had been further enfeebled 
by his service under foreign powers, received a severe blow from. 
the circumstances attending his Master’s death. One wishes it. 
were possible to find in this event the original cause of his dis- 
loyalty to Athens. That it intensified it, is certain: for almost 
immediately afterwards he joined Agesilaus in Asia, and is 
found fighting on his side against the Athenians at the battle of 
Coronea (B.C. 394). 

Then, if not before, the sentence went out against him. 
Delbrueck conceives, on the strength of a passage in Pausanias 
(v. 6. 5), that his exile was decreed soon after his first return from 
Asia, and that it was due to the jealousy with which his services 
to a foreign prince were regarded by his countrymen: more 
probably, as a notice in Diogenes Laertius (11. §1) would seem to 
suggest, it was the well-merited penalty for his treason at Coro- 
nea. The earlier period of his exile was spent at Scillus, in the 
neighbourhood of Olympia, on an estate presented to him by 
the Lacedaemonian authorities, where he passed his time in 
literary work, and in the enjoyment of field pursuits. Later on 
the sentence against him was repealed, in recognition, it is said, 
of the bravery of his son Gryllus, who fell at Mantinea (B.C. 
362). 

But Xenophon never returned. After his expulsion from 
Elis, which took place about the period of the Battle of Leuctra 
(371 B.C.), Some passing impulse would seem to have inclined 
him towards Athens, in the direction of which he travelled as far 
as Corinth, where, almost within sight of home, he lived till the 
time of his death, which occurred to the meet of our knowledge 
about the year 354 B.C. 

If we except the Anadasis, the following are the most im- 
oortant of Xenophon’s works :— 
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(i) The Hellenica in seven books, which supplies us with a e.g. the 


history of Greece from the year 410 B.C. to the year 362 B.C 
The earlier commentators had been content to regard the entire 
work as a continuation of the History of Thucydides, until 
Niebuhr called attention to the evident break both in the style 
and subject-matter of the narrative which is coincident with the 
‘close of the second book. In his opinion the latter portion of the 
work forms a separate and independent history, identical with 
the so-called ‘EAAnm«n ioropia, to which Marcellinus (?) alludes 
as follows in the Life of Thucydides: ra 8 rév dddoy éf Ere 
spaypara avarAnpot 6 re Gedropmos Kal 6 Revopaer, ois cuvdrre 
77)» “EXAnuxiy Ioropiav. 

Of the earlier books Niebuhr speaks in terms of unqualified 
praise, as affording a just estimate of the Athenian constitution, 
and of the fairness and moderation of those who directed it: for 
the remainder he reserves his choicest invective, describing them 
as the utterances of a malignant driveller, whose only aim it was 
to glorify Agesilaus at the expense of Athens ! 


ica, 


(ii) The Cyropaedia, or Education of Cyrus the Elder, in Cyrofae- 


eight books, which may be described as inculcating a political 
moral through the agency of a historical romance. The aim of 
the author, as explained by himself in the opening of the narra- 
tive, was to shew by what qualities and training man may 
be enabled to dominate over man: jjpeis pev 8) os d£oy dvra 
Oavpaler Oat rovroyv rov dvdpa doxewapeba ris wor dy yevedy rai 
sroiay Twa vow exwyv Kai moig rit wadeig madevbeis rocovroy 
dujveyxey els ro Gpxew avOpdrewy. Of history, in the stricter sense 
of the term, there is little or nothing to be gleaned from this 
work. The scene, as we should naturally expect, is laid in 
Persia, but Agesilaus and Sparta supplied the materials, 


(iii) The Memorabilia, or Recollections of Socrates, a work AMrmora- 


in four books. This treatise was for a long period the subject 
of extravagant praise, on the ground that it afforded a truer and 
more authentic account of the life and teaching of Socrates than 
could be gathered from the more poetic narrative of Plato. Of 
late this opinion has been entirely discountenanced by the 
leaders of the German school, and the work has fallen into 


Oceconomi- 


Cus, 


and minor 


treatises. 


The 


authorship 


of the 


A 


SiS. 
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discredit as furnishing only a one-sided view of the Master’s 
philosophy, by regarding it solely from its practical aspect, and 
ignoring or disregarding its higher and more intellectual 
teaching. 

(iv) The Occonomicus, a treatise on Household Economy, 
‘im twenty-one chapters. It is written in a lively, agreeable 
strain, and the subject is one that is peculiarly adapted to our 
author’s style. It is certainly among the most attractive of his 
compositions, and affords pleasanter reading than several of his 
more pretentious works. 

In addition to the above we have a Symposium, written in 
the style of Plato’s, but, in all probability, at an earlier date: also 
some works of minor importance, among which are the Hero, the 
Agesilaus, and a Defence of Socrates: two treatises on Horse- 
manship (de re equestri and the Hipparchicus): one on Hunting 
(de Venatione), while another deals with the Political Consti- 
tution of Sparta. The main interest of these latter productions 
consists in the fact that they exhibit our author in the character 
of the earliest Essayist. A treatise on the Athenian constitution, 
and another on the Revenues of Athens, are no longer ascribed 
to Xenophon. 

Though several questions of minor interest still remain un- 
settled in regard to the authorship of the Axadasts, the most 
important one of all has been decided by the voice of antiquity, 
which leaves but little room for doubt that the history as we 
have received it was in the main the work of Xenophon. It has 
been accepted as such by a large majority of the best authorities, 
ancient as well as modern, and the internal evidence, whether 
we consider the style of the narrative or the intimate acquaint- 
ance shewn by the writer with the thoughts and feelings of 
Xenophon, is almost conclusive in favour of this view. 

In the Hedlenics, however (III. I. 2), we find the following 
remarkable statement :—os pév ovvy Kipos orpareuyd re cuvédege 
nai rour Exwv aveBn emt rov adedqov, nat as 9 payn éyévero, rai ws 
éx rovrou drerdOnoav of “EdAnves émt Oadarray, Gemtoroyéves TG 
Supaxovoio yéypamra:, Suidas, too, in his notice of Themisto- 
genes, ascribes to him the authorship of an 4 nadasis, on which 
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he comments in the following terms: ris ev rots Revopavros 
CEAAnvixois) héperas. The adjective ‘EAAnvcxots does not appear 
in the Paris MSS, and is omitted by the best editors as affording 
no intelligible sense in connexion with the verb géperaz. Met 
by this difficulty, the commentators have not yet been able to 
determine with any unanimity, whether in the above passage 
Xenophon is referring to another and a different narrative, or 
merely to his own work under.an alien name. Now the extract 
plainly implies that the history referred to as the work. of 
Themistogenes terminated with the arrival of the Greeks upon 
the shores of the Euxine. Consequently, on the supposition 
that the former theory is the correct one, it is a natural as- 
sumption that, at the time when Xenophon entered this record 
in the Hed/enics, he had not yet compiled his own narrative, for 
which at a later period he may have utilised and enlarged upon 
the materials of Themistogenes. It follows, as an additional 
inference, and one borne out by the result, that an account of 
the Expedition written by Xenophon, with his wider knowledge 
and experience, would be certain in course of time to eclipse 
and supersede the original production of Themistogenes. The 
above explanation is regarded as satisfactory by Dindorf and 
other editors of note, and it is perhaps the only one which is 
admissible if we are to interpret the words of Xenophon in their 
natural and legitimate sense. Moreover, it is to a certain 
extent confirmed by the fact that other histories of the Ex- 
pedition were undoubtedly extant in Plutarch’s time, notably one 
which is preserved, though in a mutilated form, in the xIvth 
book of Diodorus Siculus. 

Notwithstanding, however, the pv#ma facie credibility of the 
above arguments, the direct evidence is altogether in favour of 
the theory that, in the passage referred to in the Hellenics, 
Xenophon is alluding to his own Axnaédaszs, though the reasons 
which induced him to issue it under a foreign name must remain 
in all probability matter of conjecture. Among eminent modern 
scholars, Kiihner and Weiske are altogether in favour of this 
view, while the direct testimony by which it is supported includes 
such authorities as the following:—- . .... aw Sao 
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(i) Plutarch, who, in his treatise mérepoy *A@nvatot xara 
qroAepov } kara codiay évBofcrepor (II. I. 1), Suggests in a passage of 
which the reading is doubtful that Xenophon was the author of 
the narrative, but published it under the name of Themistogenes, 
the Syracusan, to avoid the imputation of partiality which would 
naturally attach to a writer who appeared as the historian of 
his own achievements. 

(ii) Again, Tzetzes (Ché/. VII. 930) expresses the same 
opinion, but gives a different reason for the suppression of 
Xenophon’s name in connexion with the authorship, asserting 
that his object in doing so was to gratify the vanity of his friend 
Themistogenes by allowing the work to appear in his name. 
An anonymous scholiast, who comments upon this passage, cor- 
roborates the fact, but gives us no help towards determining the 
reasons which induced Xenophon to abandon his claims to the 
authorship. Of the motives which are ascribed to him in the 
above extracts, the one suggested by Plutarch would seem to be 
the most probable, unless, as I am inclined to believe, Mitford 
has hit upon the truth, when he finds in the apology for Xeno- 
phon’s life and conduct, which oceupies so large a portion of the 
concluding books, a very sufficient reason for the publication of 
the work under a foreign name. Evento the most casual reader 
of the Axadasis it will be clear that a very decided change in 
the style and purpose of the narrative occurs at the commence- 
ment of the sixth book, from which point the foreground of the 
picture is occupied by Xenophon and the concerns which most 
directly interest him, in striking contrast with the modest reserve 
in which he had hitherto spoken of himself and his actions. But, 
whatever may be the opinions entertained in regard to these 
subordinate points, it is at any rate certain that the theory which 
represents the history of Xenophon as identical with the work 
referred to in the Hellenics gains strong confirmation from the 
internal evidence supplied by the Azadasés itself, which renders 
it in the highest degree improbable that a narrative, bearing in 
its minutest details the impress of accuracy and truth, should 
have been composed at a period long subsequent to the events 

~ribed, and in the declining years of Xenophon’s life, as 
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we must assume to have been the case on the supposition that it 
followed and completed the work of Themistogenes. 

The character of Xenophon, in its political aspect, has found The 

litical bias 
amongst its critics more enemies than friends. His strongly of Xeno- 
marked prejudice in favour of a Laconian, or even a paternal, 
form of government is too well recognised to require comment 
or illustration, and may be said to have attained its logical 
development on the day when at Coronea he fought against 
Athens among the ranks of her foes. His treason to his coun- 
trymen has been excused, and even justified, by Delbrueck and 
others as the result of an animosity only too naturally provoked 
by his treatment at their hands, or even as another and a higher 
form of patriotism, in pursuance of which he would fain have 
reformed their principles at the expense of his own reputation, 
The Thebans, it will be remembered, pleaded the same justifi- 
cation for their raid upon Plataea (Thuc. 111.65):—éBovAovro rovs re 
Upav xelpous pnxérs paddoy yevérOat, rous re dpeivous ra afia Exe" 
coppouoral dvres Tis yuopns, Kal THY TwpaTey THY MoALY OUK GAXo- 
Tptourres, GAN’ és tiv Evyyévetay olxewivres. To the impartial 
critic, however, it would seem that the conduct of Xenophon, as 
exemplified in his devotion to Cyrus and Agesilaus,—to say 
nothing of his persistent disparagement of Athens in favour of a 
hostile state—might have afforded ample grounds for the dis- 
trust shewn towards so doubtful a patriot, even when it culmi- 
nated in his expulsion from Athens. It is at all events clear 
that any little sympathy he may once have felt for the institu- 
tions of his countrymen had been totally lost at a period long 
prior to the date of his exile. 

Truth to say, I have but little admiration either for Xeno- 
phon or his writings, and am glad to find myself approaching the 
termination of an ungrateful task. We must remember, how- 
ever, in justice to his name that in his time circumstances had 
deprived the term Ja/riotism of much of its present significance. 
In a country like ancient Greece, made up of separate and rival 
communities, the combinations of which were incessantly shift- 
ing like the figures in a kaleidoscope, great allowance must 
be made for the citizen who by some sudden rearrangement 
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of the political factors found himself brought into collision with 
his natural friends. Such an one might fairly plead that he 
was but following in his own person the example of the commu- 
nity, and, when Athens was by turns the friend and foe of 
almost every state in Greece, she had little right to claim that 
a high standard of political consistency should be maintained by 
His share her individual citizens. Nor again am I quite prepared to en- 
in the Ex- dorse the clever but intemperate criticism of the writer in the 


pedition of 
Cyrus, and Phzlological (p. 529), who disparages our author’s share in the 


aa — Expedition of Cyrus as the enterprise of a scheming adventurer, 
Greece. undertaken on behalf of his own interests and with little regard 
for those of his country. For, in the first place, the humble 
capacity in which he joined the army of Cyrus is scarcely 
favourable to the theory that he looked for any great advance- 
ment at his hands, while, most assuredly, he could never have 
reckoned upon the combination of events which was destined 
to transfer from Cyrus to himself the honours of the expedition *. 
Nay, more than this: even granting that he took part in the 
enterprise from interested rather than from patriotic motives, 
we cannot on that account forget the very substantial advan- 
tages which his bravery secured to his countrymen, by relieving 
them from their long-standing dread of the power of Persia— 
with all its injurious influences upon the peaceful development 
of their country—and by contributing, more than any other 
single agency, to its subsequent collapse and fall. Such consi- 
derations, however, would seem to have formed no ground for 
mercy with the critic to whom I have referred, whose opinion 
of Xenophon’s character may be gathered from the following 
extract. ‘In the life of Xenophon (he says), so far as it is 
known, I can find no inducement to wrest his words from their 
plain meaning, or to interpret his actions against their outward 
appearance, for the sake of saving or raising his character. If 
indeed it had been as remarkable for generosity as for pru- 
dence, if beside these very ambiguous instances in which Mr 
Delbrueck has discovered the most heroic self-devotion, though 


* Compare in particular a very important statement in vI..4. 8. 
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to others they present exactly the opposite aspect, he had pro- 
duced one really noble action, one clear proof that Xenophon 
was capable of a magnanimous sacrifice to duty or to honour, 
we might then have been reluctant to admit evidence shewing 
that he was also capable of sacrificing both duty and honour to 
petty motives, But it certainly raises no prejudice in his favour, 
to find that the most glorious adventure of his life was that in 
which he acted under the influence of imminent. personal danger, 
and that the only occasion on which his prudence appeared to 
have forsaken him was one on which generosity would have 
supplied its place.’ And again, in discussing the question how 
far the teaching of Socrates is responsible for the conduct of his 
pupil, the same authority writes as follows: ‘Socrates, who 
appears to have combined a real reverence for the objects of 
popular devotion with exalted views of the divine nature, and 
who at all events wished not to deceive either himself or others, 
would probably have shaken his head at those dreams and 
those eventful sacrifices which Xenophon relates with so 
demure a countenance. He who thought it impious to at- 
tempt even to elude the execution of an unjust sentence passed 
according to the laws of his country, would surely have scrupled 
to avenge one by arms. He who refused to sell even his in- 
struction, would not have envied Xenophon that delightful 
retreat in which he enjoyed the pension he had earned by his— 
love to Athens.’ 

Although much of the criticism embodied in the above para- ri. 
graphs appears to me to be needlessly severe, it yet contains © See 
one charge against Xenophon which even Delbrueck himself, I cldier and 
imagine, would find it hard to parry; for it is abundantly clear * 
from the Asadasis that our author was not over-scrupulous in 
using his religion for the furtherance of his earthly schemes. 
On one occasion in particular he was, by his own shewing, 
guilty of a most disingenuous hypocrisy. Towards the close of 
the Retreat, when he was being pressed on all sides to assume 
the command of the army (vi. 1, §§ 19—end), he declined 
from motives which, by his own statements (§ 21), were en- 
tirely those of self-interest; and it was not till he had ex- 
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hausted a series of excuses, as ingenious as they were trans- 
parently false, that he resolved (as he naively expresses it) 
to try ‘something more,’ and appealed to the ordeal of sacri- 
fice. It is to be hoped that this ceremonial had actually been 
observed, but, if so, the references to it are so exceptionally 
vague that we may be pardoned for doubting whether even 
Xenophon himself was altogether satisfied with the results. 
Cheirisophus, it is clear, was haunted by the same suspicion, 
for, on accepting the command, he comments in rather satirical 
terms upon the advantages which Xenophon had gained by 
declining it. 

But these, after all, are only minor blemishes in his manage- 
“ment of this great campaign, and, however opinions may vary 
in regard to his private character or the merits of his literary 
work, Xenophon, as a soldier and a general, is entitled to almost 
unqualified praise. His‘ motive for taking part in the Expedi- 
tion of Cyrus will probably never be determined. It may have 
been self-interest: it may have been simply a love of adventure: 
it certainly was of a desire to benefit his country. But, apart 
from the question of motive, it is at any rate undeniable that 
the responsibilities which he incurred in consequence were dis- 
charged with consummate bravery and skill. Nor was his 
conduct so entirely devoid of magnanimity as the more virulent 
of his critics are at pains to believe. From the narrative con- 
tained in the Sixth Book it is clear that the most serious losses 
sustained by the Expedition were incurred by operations under- 
taken in defiance of his wishes and consent. A feebler mind 
would have been indifferent or triumphant at the result, but 
Xenophon threw in his lot with the authors of the disaster, and 
neither at that time nor on a future occasion, when his own 
conduct was impugned and recriminations would have been 
easy and justifiable, did he reproach them by a word for the 
failure of their schemes, Surely this is magnanimity, for ex- 
amples of which we might be grateful at the present day. 








ON THE PECULIARITIES OF XENOPHON’S 
STYLE. 


IN the subject of his history Xenophon is fortunate beyond 
the majority of authors. The interest excited by the circum- 
stances of the expedition and the desire to learn something of 
the unknown land through which the travellers made their 
way : above all, the dangers consequent upon the undertaking 
and the unparalleled bravery by which they were surmounted 
would have made the work acceptable, even if the shortcomings 
of the historian had been of a more decided kind. It is true 
that to one class of readers the Axadaszs will present but few 
attractions, and the student who expects to find in its records 
the brilliant descriptions of life and scenery which illustrate 
the path of modern exploration will inevitably be disappointed. 
It was the Fortunes of the Ten Thousand which Xenophon 
had undertaken to describe, and he has confined himself even 
too literally within the limits of his task. Of the physical cha- 
racteristics of the countries through which he passed and of 
the tribes by which they were inhabited the information he 
affords us is of the scantiest and most meagre kind: indeed, 
if it were not for the frequent recurrence of barbaric names, 
the reader might easily persuade himself that the course of the 
Expedition had never passed beyond the shores of Greece, 

Of the grand and beautiful in nature Xenophon shews not 
the faintest appreciation. It is true that he shares this fail- 
ing—if failing it be—in common with most of the historians 
of antiquity. We must remember, however, that few, if any, 
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can have had the same opportunities of witnessing Nature 
in all her moods, and it is at least remarkable that our author 
should allow no word to escape him of surprise or admiration 
at the scenes with which he must necessarily have become 
acquainted. 

The best characteristic of the Amadasts is unquestionably 
the simplicity and truth with which the tale is told; and sim- 
plicity, when it is not made the excuse for negligence and 
want of taste, is perhaps the very highest merit that can be 
looked for in a style. But with Xenophon simplicity too often 
degenerates into baldness, and an unartificial style becomes a 
slovenly one. Instances like the following, which are of frequent 
occurrence in the Amadbasis, would have no place in the pages 
of Thucydides, with whom irregularity of construction is the 
natural result of closeness and condensation of thought rather 
than an obvious device for evading the difficulties of a language. 
I append a few examples from the Azadasés of constructions 
which unquestionably fall under the latter head :— 

(i) II. 2, 20, rovrov dyewmeiy éexéAevoe ovyny xaraxnpvgavra, 
OT’ mpoayopevovow of apyxovres, Ss Gv...unvuon, ore AnwWerat 
‘peo bov. 

(ii) V. 6. 19, Tipaciwy 8€ nal Oadpat 6 Botwrios mpos éepmopous 
pév twas mapovras tov ‘HpaxAewroy Kat Sworéwv A€yovow, OT, 
ei py é£evropiwvet ry orparia poboy, adore fyew rd émirndeca 
exméovras, Ore Kvduvetoet petvat rocavry duvaus ev TP Tovre. 

(iii) VII. 4. 5, €Aeyer Ore, ef pn KaraBnoovrat xal meicovra, Ore 
cataxavoet Kal Tovrwy Tas kopas. (The fact that this construction 
is repeated at intervals throughout the Axadaszs is in itself a 
strong proof that the entire work proceeded from one hand. A 
mannerism which argues carelessness and a want of artistic 
‘skill is little likely to have been selected for imitation even with 
the object of securing an apparent uniformity of style.) 

(iv) III. 2. 35, ovx ay ovv Oavpalorps, ef of rod€ptot...el Kat avrot 
npty amcovaww emakoAovboiev. 

(v) II. 2. 17, Kpavy}p moNhiy €rroiovy Kadouvres GAANAOUS, OOTE 
Kal Tous roXepious axovew’ Gorte of pev éyyvrata Tay moheilay 
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(vi) II. 5. 24, ratra elroy eboge rp KAedpy@ dAnOq Aéyerv* nal 
€ ix ev. : 

(vii) II. 5.25, ef BovAerOe poe of re orparnyot Kat of Aoxayot 
bein, dv rq@ euhavet AEEw rods mpos Eve A€yovras Gre x.T.X. 

It is always an invidious task to cast doubts on an established 
reputation, yet I cannot refrain from saying that the merits of 
the Anaéasis, as a literary production, appear to me to have been 
strangely overrated. Apart from the interest of the subject, 
there is little I think in the style or composition of the work 
that can entitle it to rank higher than the Commentaries of 
Caesar, than which no duller treatise has wearied the youth 
of succeeding generations. Take, for example, the following 
passage from the opening of Chapter IV. in the First Book :— 

"Evrevéey é£edavves oraOpovs Svo0, mapacdyyas Séxa, éxi Yapov 
qoTapov, ov iy TO evpos Tpia wWACOpa. "EvrevOev éLedavver oTaOpov 
éva, mapaocyyas mévre, ext rov Tlupapoyv morapdy, ov Td evdpos 
otddiov. "Evretbev e£eAavves otabpois dv0, mapacayyas mevrexai- 
Sexa, els "Iogovs x.7.X. 

I question whether, in its absolute lack of interest, a parallel 
could be found for the above extract in the writings of any 
other historian, ancient or modern, though in point of brevity it 
may suggest comparison with the Biblical narrative of the 
campaigns of Joshua. 

In advancing this opinion I have no wish to shelter myself 
by an appeal to superior authority. It is, however, no secret 
that the late Mr Shilleto not only held the same views in regard 
to the general feebleness of the work, but actually condemnéd 
certain constructions as distinctly unclassical in form. In par- 
ticular he commented upon the following phrases, (i) xpdéBvAov 
éyyurara (al. éyyutara) riapoesdy (V. 4. 13), (ii) xaradapBavey rovs 
ninrovras trav avOpwrey (IV. 5. 7), aS altogether out of keeping 
with the genius of the language. In thelist which follows I have 
made an attempt to classify under different heads other marked 
peculiarities which characterise the style of the Aadasts. 
Many of these were suggested to me by Mr Shilleto himself, 
and it was, I believe, his intention, had his life been spared, to 
have embodied them in a pamphlet on the subject. For an’ 
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examination in detail of each particular construction I must 
refer the reader to the notes on the respective passages. 

(I) Prepositions: e.g. 

(a) rapa in the following connexions: 

kal mapa THY yépupay Tov Tiypyros morapov mépyat KeXevovor 
gbuAakny (II. 4. 17)—xai orndn €ornxe rapa rov vadv (V. 3. 13)}— 
mavres of map avrov didot xat ouvrpdrefor (I. 9. 31). This last 
combination is of frequent occurrence in the Anadasis, and 
is emphatically condemned by Schneider, who proposes on each 
occasion to substitute wept for mapa. 

(8) mpés in the following connexions :— 

mrapexcAeoa vas, avdpes Pidor, Stas ory viv BovAevopevos 6 1 
Sixasdy dort kai mpos Oeav nai mpos dvOpaorwrv, rovto mpagw x.T.A. 
(1. 6. 6)—xai rovs pév Aoxayovs xal rovs évwopordpyxous (sapryyetAe) 
apos TOV Kapdovyoy lévas (IV. 3. 26)—d:acwbqvat xpos riv ‘EAAdda 
(V. 4. 5)- 

(y) eds in the following connexions :— 

évba 8) of pev dmabodvAaxes e£avacrdvres €Spapoy els rods 
moXepious (1V. 5. 18)—dpws érod\pycare civ rp marpyy hporvjpart 
igvat eis avrovs (III. 2. 16). 

(8) ovv in the following connexion :— 

jut) ovy olov Ta pdva ayaba nuiv dvra Upiv mapaddcew, GAAd oY 
rovrots (SC. rots GmAots) Kal mept ray Uperépwy dyaday payoupeba 
(If. I. 12). 

(Il) Verbs: e.g. 

dmexpiOn 6 KAéapxos (II. 1. 22)—émayyedAopeOa...eis rov Opdvoy 
rov Baciteov xabia ety avroy (II. I. 4)—Tiooadpepyns 8é d8e dmrn- 
pelhOn (II. 5. 15)—dAN’ irwoay ei8ores (I. 4. 8)—rov 8 ody 
Evdparny o(Sapey ore advvaroy StaBnva (II. 4. 6), and oféas in 
Iv. 6.6. (It is a noticeable fact in connexion with these forms 
that they are confined almost entirely to the earlier portions 
of the Azaéasts, and, becoming fewer as the work advances, 
disappear altogether from the last two books. It may not be 
rash to infer that the conclusion of the history was completed 
at a later date under circumstances more favourable to literary 
work.) 
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(III) Adverbs: e.g. 


xal ra pév oxevodpa Tay ‘EAAjvev kat 6 SxAos akpyy 8éBawve 
(IV. 3. 26). 
cai Oapiva mapyyyedXev 6 Revopay vropévery (IV. I. 16). 


(IV) Particles: e.g. 

(i) ay in the following combinations, for each of which the 
manuscript evidence is of the strongest possible kind :— 

(a) 11. 3. 18, ofuas yap ay ove dxyapiorws poe eEew ovre mpos. 
Updy ovre mpos ris mdons ‘EAAd8os. 

(8) II. 4. 26, doov & Gy xpovov ro ryovpevoy rod orparevparos 
émortycee, TorovToy qv dyayxn xpovoy 8 SAov Tov oTparevparos 
yiverOa rny éxicracw. 

(y) IL 5. 13, ody dpd mola 8urduer cuppdxp xpnodpuevos paddov 
ay xoddoecGe ris viv cby éuol ovans. 

(8) 11. 6. 25, nat doous pev Gv alcOavorro émiopxous Kai ddixous 
ds €0 amAtopevous époBeiro. 

(e) VI. 4. 7, els ro woAtopa Gy yevopevor. 

(ii) I. 5. 7, xal dy wore orevoxwpias xat mndov davévros (‘a bar- 
barous collocation,’ R.S.). | 

(iii) IIT. I. 13, omotov re pév dn éore rd rovovrow dvap ideiv, 
efeors oxometv ex tov cupBavroy (‘irregular, but possibly corrupt,’ 
R.S.). 

(V) Constructions to which exception may he taken as (A) 
AMBIGUOUS: e.g. . 

(i) III. 2,22, oxéWacde ef dpa rovro Kat popdraroy rerowmKacw 
of BapBapot, V.1. 12, ewvonoate 8, en, el elxos nat rpéhew ard 
Kowov, os dy xardyopev. VII. 3. 37, oxéyat Toiver, etrep vuxros 
mopevoopeda, ef 6 “EAAnuexds vouos xadduov Exe. [The use of e? for 
ors in the above passages causes an ambiguity in the sense 
which other writers have studiously avoided by employing it 
only in combinations which fix or restrict the application. For 
instance in III. 2. 17, and likewise in Thuc. Il. 64, the introduc- 
tion of the negative relieves the sentence from any possibility 
of misconstruction.] 

(ii) IV. 3. 26, mapyyyene Trois Aoxayois Kar’ évoporius Toujcac- 
Out Exacroy roy éavrod Aoxoyv, map’ dowidas mupayayovras THY évw- 
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poriay ert dadayyos. [The flank movement which is described 
in the above passage was in fact sudseguent to that of dividing 
the companies into enomoties, but the participle used would 
naturally imply that it preceded it.] 

(iii) III. I. 20, dwore évOupoiuny...dAdws was tropifecOa ra éme- 
rydeta f e@voupévous Gpxous On Karéxovras jpas. [There is nothing 
in the above sentence to explain in which direction the con- 
straint implied by xar¢éyovras was applied. The addition of the 
negative to mopif{erGat would have made this clear. ] , 

(iv) (a) 1. 6. 6, nat éyd avrov mpoorodepay éroinga, oote 8dtae 
TOUT@ Tov mpos ee moA€uov mavcagba. (Here avroy and rovrp 
refer to the same person. Instances of the same confusion 
occur, it is true, in the best authors, but only in the case of long 
and complicated sentences, Cf. Thuc. I. 132, IV. 73.) 

(8) 11. 5. 38, avrot yap eval hyow émeimep Kipov foay rod 
éxelvov SovAov. (Here, likewise, avrov and éxeivov have refer- 
ence to the same individual.) 

(y) VII. 4. 10, éjpero rov maida el rraiveey avrov dvr’ éxeivov. 
(In this passage rov matda forms the subject of éxelvov.) 

(B) UNUSUAL :—e. g. 

(i) 1. 1. 6, émdcas efye hudands dy rais wddect, rrapyyyere Tots 
dpovpapxots éxdoros AapBavew dvSpas MeAotownciovs. [This use 
of the Plural éxaorors was objected to by Mr Shilleto as imply- 
ing that the ¢povpapyia in each community was vested in a 
body of officials. In a passage of IV. 3. 26, to which I have 
already referred, we have the recognised construction :— 
wapyyyeAe rois Aoxayois Kar’ évoporias mowjcacGa éxacrov ro 
éavrod Adxor.] 

(ii) I. 3. 3, xademds hépw rots wapotos mpaypacs. [The phrase 
andes yew run, which occurs in Dem. adv. Pan. 969 and has 
been quoted in defence of the present combination, will be seen 
at a glance to stand on totally different ground.] 

(iii) 1. 7.17, avepa Foay xat imrov cal dvOparav tyvn modAd. 
[This combination of a neuter noun in the plural with a plural 
verb becomes with Xenophon a recognised construction, occur- 
ring no less than seven times in the course of the first book of 
the A nadasis.] 
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(iv) 1. 5. 7, qv d€ rovray rav orabpay obs mdvu paxpovs HAavver. 
[I can find no other passage even in Xenophon which would 
justify so bold a use of this well-known idiom.] 

' It is, of course, impossible to determine whether the con- 
structions on which I have commented in the above list were 
deliberately introduced by Xenophon as improvements upon 
the traditions of the language, or whether, as is not improbably 
the case, his style had lost something of its original purity and 
elegance during his long association with the camp and with the 
semi-barbarous tribes of the East. . 

It is evident from his writings that our author had made care-’ 
ful study of the standard poets of Greece, of whom Homer and 
Sophocles would appear to have been his particular favourites, 
if we may judge from the fact that the materials for several of 
his more important speeches are clearly drawn from their works. 
For example, the address of Xenophon in Il. 1. 35 ff. teems 
with reminiscences of the Oedifus and the Antigone, while 
passages in the speech of Clearchus (I. 3. 6) are almost verbatim 
quotations from the farewell of Andromache in the sixth 
Iliad. Indeed, the importation of words and phrases from the 
Iliad and Odyssey forms a distinct feature in the style of the 
Anabasis, and may have tended not a little to secure for the 
author the title of the Attic Bee, which, though often quoted 
in his praise, may also be taken to intimate that he levied his 
contributions, perhaps with too little reserve, upon every author 
and every dialect. 

In the arrangement of these importations the writer of the 
Anabasis has not shewn any particular care or discretion, 
inasmuch as rare and extravagant words startle us by their ap- 
pearance in the’ most commonplace sentences. Neither is the 
motive for their introduction clear. ‘They certainly do not serve 
the purpose of elevating or refining the style, nor is the author at 
any pains to adapt the passages where they occur into harmony 
with their tone. On the contrary, in the majority of cases a 
simpler and more ordinary word would have been in better 
keeping with the character of the context. A mannerism of this 
kind, which in a more artificial writer would scarcely have called 
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for comment, is to be regretted in the case of Xenophon, as 
detracting from the simplicity of style which is the best and 
most characteristic feature of his work. 


A few examples out of many will suffice:—e.g. 

I. 4. 4, UmepOev 8 foay wérpat HALBarot. 

1. 9. 6, xal Gpxrov sroré emibepopemny ovx Erpecey. 

IV, I. 22, éemSpevoaper, Grrep juas kat dvarvevoas eroince. 

1V. 2, 3, Thvtxadra éxvAiv8ouy of BapBapor 6AowT pd yous apage- 
aious. 

IV, 4. 14, Tas oixias éverpnoay vmo drag Oak ias. 

v. 8.24, ros pevy yap xuvas rots xaderous Tras péey nuépas 
didéace. 

A remarkable feature in the history of the Aadasis, and one 
intimately connected with the character of the speeches recorded 
in the work, is the institution of the éxxAngoia in the Greek camp, 
through which, in cases of emergency, an appeal was made to 
the body of the troops. Its establishment is, no doubt, a strong 
evidence of the love for their political traditions which distin- 
guished this citizen army, but that it necessarily implies a very 
high degree of intelligence in the soldiers themselves, or that it 
was in any sense a guarantee for their independence, appears 
to me extremely questionable. One very strong argument in 
favour of the opposite opinion is the fact that, on almost every 
Occasion when recourse is made to this expedient, the victory 
after a more or less protracted debate lies with the autho- 
rities rather than with the speakers who represent the men. 
To me it seems tolerably clear that the institution in question 
was advocated by the leaders of the Expedition as a con- 
venient instrument for the furtherance of their schemes: one 
which allowed full scope for the exercise of a superior intelli- 
gence, while it flattered the democratic prejudices of the troops 
by conceding to them the semblance, at any rate, of independent 
debate. And the tone of the speeches recorded in the Anadasis 
is strongly confirmative of this view: for the arguments em- 
ployed by the leaders of the Expedition in their addresses tothe 
troops are certainly little calculated to impress us with a high 
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opinion of the reasoning capacities of the audience. Take for 
example the speeches of Clearchus in the first Book (cap. 11. 
§§ 3— end), delivered at the time when the troops were wavering 
in their allegiance to Cyrus. The feeblest trivialities, the most 
transparent falsehoods, tears and banter, are all resorted to in 
turn, and never fail apparently in making their point. Indeed,. 
the authority which Xenophon was enabled to maintain as 
virtual Leader of the Retreat was in a great measure due to 
the consummate skill with which he read the character of his 
troops, and then worked upon it by these appeals. He clearly 
recognised the fact that he had headstrong and not very in- 
telligent soldiers to deal with, men who were not to be driven 
by any exercise of authority, but whom a clever orator might 
mould and fashion at his will. Accordingly, his speeches read 
like the exhortations of a parent to some wilful child, rather 
than those of a general addressing his troops, marked as they 
are by the playful indifference of one who is speaking down to 
the level of his audience. Hence it not unfrequently happens 
that what at first sight appears to be a puerile simplicity of 
reasoning is in reality an eipwveia of the most transparent kind, 
and it becomes in consequence a matter of difficulty to dis- 
tinguish between the reality and the counterfeit. For instance, 
when the orator carries with him the feelings of the assembly 
by a dexterous reference to some trivial omen (III. 2. 9), does 
he share, or only pretend to share, the belief in its significance? 

In suggesting that Xenophon may occasionally have played 
upon the superstition of his troops, I am far from implying that 
his own religious belief was either weak or insincere. On the 
contrary, all that we know of his character from other sources 
indicates the same child-like trust in the guidance of Providence, 
while, as a declaration of faith, nothing could be stronger than 
the following statement, which gains in importance from the 
occasion and circumstances under which it is recorded (II. 5. 7): 
mayrn yap mayra Tos Oeois Umoxa, cai ravrayy mavtwv icoy of Geot 
Kparovct. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing remarks that I am no 
very enthusiastic admirer of Xenophon’s work, and I frankly 
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admit that, the more I study the Anabdasis, the less do I feel 
inclined to recognise its merits. In such cases I can see no 
advantage to be gained by trying to school one’s impressions 
into harmony with the received traditions; and to me the 
author of the history appears singularly tame and unappre- 
ciative—a very wearisome exponent of a most soul-stirring 
episode—while even the purity of his diction is by no means 
unassailable. There is little doubt that the interest of the 
subject and the general simplicity of the style will always 
render the Anadasis a favourite text-book for schools, but that it 
is entitled to rank among the best efforts of Ancient Literature 
is a creed to which I cannot subscribe. 
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BOOK I. 


[70 enable the student to take a connected view of the history of the 
subject it has been thought advisable to print the Analyses of the Chapters 
in a consecutive form.] 


CHAPTER IL 


AN examination of the causes which led to the undertaking of the 
expedition, commencing with the death of Darius, and the intrigues of 
his wife Parysatis in favour of her younger son Cyrus (§§ 1, 2). On 
the accession of Artaxerxes, Tissaphernes accuses Cyrus of treason. 
Through the influence of his mother the latter is allowed to return to 
his satrapy, where he at once proceeds to scheme for the dethronement 
of his brother (§§ 3—5). In order to mislead Artaxerxes, it is an- 
nounced by Cyrus that the Greek troops which he is collecting are 
intended for service against Tissaphernes. With the same object he 
besieges Miletus, the only one of the Ionian cities which had refused to 
transfer its allegiance from Tissaphernes to himself (§§ 6—8). Addi- 
tional forces are collected by Clearchus in the Thracian Chersonese, 
by Aristippus in Thessaly, and also by Proxenus, Sophoenetus and 


Socrates (§§ g—end). 
CHAPTER I. 


Under pretence of making an attack on the Pisidians, Cyrus as- 
sembles his forces at Sardis. Their character and numbers (8§ oa 
The preparations which Cyrus is making are reported to the king by 
Tissaphernes (§ 4). The counter-preparations of the king. Cyrus 

ins his march through Lydia and Phrygia, arriving at Celaenae, 
where he holds a review of his troops. ‘The situation and history of 
the place (§§ 5—9). Cyrus continues his march by way of Peltae to 
Ceramorum Agora, and thence to Caystri Campus. At the last-named 
place he is met by Epyaxa, the Cilician queen, who supplies him with 
the money required for the payment of his troops (§§ 10—12). Con 
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tinuing his march, Cyrus passes through Thymbrium to Tyriaeu 
where, at the request of Epyaxa, he holds a view of his troops. The 
display causes a panic amongst the barbarians (§§ 13—18). Cyrus con- 
tinues his march to Iconium, and thence through Lycaonia and Cappa- 
docia to Dana, with the object of crossing the Taurus range into Cilicia. 
As a preliminary, he sends Epyaxa home, escorted by Menon and a 
body of troops, who, under the name of a guard of honour, succeed in 
checking Syennesis by turning the pass of the Cilician Gates (8§ 19 —~22). 
The Greeks arrive at Tarsus, and plunder the city in retaliation for the 
losses sustained by Menon in the pass (8§ 23-25). Cyrus has an inter- 
view with Syennesis which results in the exchange of friendly gifts and 
promises (§§ 26—end). 


CHAPTER III. 


The troops suspect the object of their mission, and in consequence 
refuse to advance. Clearchus, in the endeavour to compel them, is 
roughly handled (§§ 1, 2). The speech of Clearchus (§§ 3—6). The 
soldiers express their approval, in ignorance of the fact that Clearchus 
is acting in the interests of Cyrus (§§ 7, 8). The second address of 
Clearchus (§§ g—12). Amongst other propositions, the suggestion is 
made by an agent of Clearchus that they should choose fresh officers, 
and appeal to Cyrus for help to enable them to return to Greece. 
Clearchus declines to take the command, but promises his assistance 
in a subordinate capacity (§§ 13—15). A third address from Clearchus 
(§ rs). Another speaker suggests the difficulty of asking help from 
Cyrus when they are opposing his schemes, and proposes that a depu- 
tation be sent to demand from him a clear expression of his intentions, 
Acting on this advice, they send Clearchus and others of their number 
to Cyrus, who promises them an increase of pay, but still conceals the 
object of the expedition (§§ 16—end). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Cyrus continues his march across the Psarus and the Pyramus to the 
town of Issus, where he is joined by the fleet under Tamos, and by 
deserters from Abrocomas. Leaving this, he makes for the Cilician 
Gates, of which the author gives a description (§§ 1—5). The march is 
continued to Myriandus, where Xenias and Pasion desert. Notwith- 
standing a rumour to the contrary, Cyrus declines to follow them, or to 
retaliate upon their families and property (§§ 6—8). The march is 
continued to Thapsacus, two rivers being crossed on the way, called 
respectively the Chalus and Dardas. At Thapsacus the real object of 
the expedition is disclosed to the soldiers, the majority of whom are 
appeased by promises of extra pay (8§ 913). The address of Menon 
to his troops (§§ 14,25). Acting on his advice, they are the first to 
cross the river. The march is then continued to the Araxes (§§ 16— 
end). 
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CHAPTER V. 


The troops continue their march, keeping the Euphrates on their 
right, through a level country stocked with every description of game 
(§§ r—3). Continuing their march, they arrive at Corsote, situated on 
the river Mascas, and afterwards at Pylae. The difficulties of the route 
(§§ 4—6). An incident is described as affording a good illustration of 
the energy of the troops. The reasons which induced Cyrus to hasten 
his march (§§ 7—9). The troops arrive at Charmande. Their device 
for obtaining provisions (§ is A dispute between Clearchus and 
Menon, which is taken up on both sides by their respective friends. 
Proxenus attempts to interfere, but without success, and the soldiers are 
only appeased by an address from Cyrus (§§ 11—end). 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Greeks come upon the track of the enemy. Orontes forms the 
project of deserting to Artaxerxes with a large body of cavalry. His 
detection and trial (§§ 1—s5). The address of Cyrus, and his interro- 
gation of the accused (§§ 6—8). Clearchus and the generals deliver 
their verdict, after which Orontes is led away and secretly despatched 
($$ 9—end). 


‘CHAPTER VII. 


The march is resumed. At the third station Cyrus reviews his 
troops, after which he holds a council of war. His address to the 
officers (§§ 1—4). He renews his promises of favour, and points to the 
extent of the Persian empire as a pledge for their fulfilment (§§ 5—8). 
Clearchus dissuades Cyrus from taking an active part in the coming 
engagement ($ 9). A description of the rival armies (§§ 10—13). 
Artaxerxes declines the engagement, abandoning the defence of the 
trench which he had constructed against the invaders. A soothsayer 
who had prophesied this result is rewarded by Cyrus (§§ 14—end), 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The approach of the enemy. ‘A description of the appearance and 
relative positions of the contending armies (§§ r—11). Cyrus and 
Clearchus entertain different views as to the best arrangement of the 
Greek troops. The watchword (§§ 12—16). At an early stage in the 
battle the left wing of the Persian army. is routed by, the Greeks. 
Artaxerxes endeavours to outflank the forces of Cyrus, who anticipates 
him by a successful charge on the troops which formed his guard 
(§§ 17—25). The encounter between the brothers, and the death of 
Cyrus (8§ 26—end). 


CHAPTER IX, 
The character of Cyrus, 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Persians attack and defeat the troops of Ariaeus, after which 
they plunder the camp. In another quarter they are themselves routed 
by the soldiers left in charge of the baggage (§§ 1—3). A second 
e ment is expected, but declined by the Persians. The meeting 
of Tissaphernes and the king. The two armies dispose themselves for 
a fresh encounter (§§ 4—9). The second victory of the Greeks. At 
sunset they return to their camp to find it plundered (§§ 1o—end). 


BOOK II 


CHAPTER I. 


RECAPITULATION of preceding narrative ($1). The generals meet at 
daybreak, and, in their ignorance of the death of Cyrus, pass a resolu- 
tion to join him. As they are on the | pa of starting, Glus and 
Procles arrive at the camp with the news of Cyrus’ death and the flight 
of Ariaeus (§§ 2, 3). At the instigation of Clearchus a deputation is 
sent to Ariaeus with offers to place him on the throne. e Greek 
troops are hard pressed for the want of provisions and firewood 
(§§ 4—6). Envoys from the Persian king arrive at the camp, and 
demand from the Greeks the surrender of their arms. Clearchus 
answers with a refusal, and then leaves his colleagues to continue the 
negotiations while he retires to conduct a sacrifice (88 —g). The de- 
bate is continued by Phalinus on the part of the Persians, and by Cleanor, 
Proxenus, and Theopompus on the part of the Greeks (§§ 10—14). 
Clearchus re-appears, and appeals to Phalinus as a Greek to advise 
his countrymen for the best (§§ 15—18). Phalinus counsels sub- 
mission (§ 19). After some further expressions of opinion, Phalinus 
returns to the king without having obtained from Clearchus a direct 
declaration of his purpose (§§ 20—end). 


CHAPTER II. 


Phalinus and his party having departed, messengers arrive from 
Ariaeus, announcing that he declines the offer of the Persian throne, 
and asking Clearchus and his followers to join him in his retreat. Their 
answer is again ambiguous (§§ 1, 2). Clearchus, who is recognised by 
tacit consent as the leader of the moment, advises the troops to fall 
back and effect a junction with the friends of Cyrus (§§ 3—5). A 
summary of their marches up to the present time (§ 6). The defection 
of Miltocythes (§ 7). The remainder of the troops effect a junction with 
Ariaeus and his friends. A league is formed between them for their 
mutual protection (§§ 8, 9). The advice of Ariaeus (§§ to—12). Having 
commenced their march in company, they find themselves unexpectedly 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the king’s camp (§§ 13—15). 
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Clearchus, not daring to force an attack with his weakened troops, 
continues his march, and at nightfall encamps in the adjacent villages. 
The Persians retreat in alarm (§§ 16—18). In the course of the night 
the Greeks are seized with a panic, which is allayed by the device of 
Clearchus (§§ 19—end). 


‘N 


CHAPTER III. . 


As a proof of the king’s terror, the author points to his negotiations 
for a truce (§ 1). Clearchus arranges for a display of his forces 
(8§ 2, 3). On the arrival of the Persian envoys, Clearchus declines 
to treat with them until his troops have been supplied with provisions. 
After some hesitation he consents to a truce on condition that guides 
are furnished to lead the army into quarters (§§ 4—9g). The troops 
continue their march through a country intersected by canals. The 
vigour shewn by Clearchus in the exercise of his command (§§ 10—12). 
The reasons which induced Clearchus to hasten his march ($13). The 
Greeks arrive at certain villages, where they remain three days. The 
products of the country described (§§ 14—16). ‘Tissaphernes arrives 
with other ambassadors to treat with the Greeks on the part of the 
king. After many professions of friendship he requires to be informed 
of their objects in undertaking the campaign (§§ 17—20). Clearchus 
replies in the name of the Greeks: ‘we joined in the expedition of 
Cyrus from no personal animosity to the king but from motives of 
self-interest: Afterwards it became a point of honour with us not 
to desert him in his time of need. For the future, as the king deals 
with us so will we deal with him’ (§§ 21—23). Tissaphernes returns to 
consult the king, and three days later a treaty is concluded by which 
the Persians agree to facilitate the progress of the Greeks through their 
territory, and the latter engage on their part to purchase all the pro- 
visions they require, unless the inhabitants of any particular district 
should decline to afford them a market (§§ 24—end). 


CHAPTER IV. 


A delay of more than twenty days, during which attempts are made 
on the part of the king to withdraw Ariaeus from his allegiance to the 
Greeks (§ 1). The suspicions of the Greeks being aroused by these 
negotiations, a protest is laid before Clearchus against unnecessary 
delay (§§ 2—4). Clearchus counsels moderation on account of the 
difficulties which beset their path (§§ 5—7). Onthe return of Tissa- 
phernes the retreat is commenced, the Greeks and Persians retaining 
their separate camps. Ariaeus associates himself with Tissaphernes. 
A mutual distrust and animosity arises between the Greeks and their 
allies (§§ 8—r11). They arrive at the so-called Wall of Media. Its 
form and structure described (§ 12). Two canals from the Tigris are 
crossed, after which the expedition arrives at Sittake, a large and 
populous town not far from the river. The Greeks and Barbarians en- 
camp on opposite sides of the stream (§§ 13, 14). The Persians make 
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an unsuccessful attempt to alarm the Greeks by intimating that they 
intend to destroy the bridge (§§ 15—23). At daybreak the Greeks 
cross the Tigris without interference on the part of the enemy, and, 
proceeding up the left bank, arrive at Opis and the river Physcus. 


Although the Persians are strengthened by reinforcements, they are - 


overawed by the appearance of the Greek troops (§$ 24—26). On 
their way through Media the Greeks come to certain villages appro- 
priated to Parysatis, the mother of Cyrus. After plundering these, 
they continue their march along the Tigris until they arrive at Caenae, 
2 pee town situated on the opposite bank of the river (§§ 27— 
end). 


CHAPTER V. 


The Greeks arrive at the river Zabatus, where a halt is made for 
the three following days (§ 1). In the hope of allaying the jealousy 
and distrust which had prevailed between the Greeks and Asiatics, 
Clearchus obtains an interview with Tissaphernes. The latter meets 
his promises of friendship with a frankness which disarms his suspicions 
(8§ 2—23). Persuaded by the arguments of Tissaphernes, Clearchus 
consents, to a conference, at which the parties who had caused this 
jealousy and suspicion are to be denounced and punished. With con- 
siderable difficulty he prevails upon five generals and twenty captains 
to accompany him. On arriving at the tent of Tissaphernes the 
generals are admitted into his presence: the rest remain outside (§§ 24— 
31). Ata given signal the generals are arrested, while their companions 
outside are cut down. The disaster is reported by one of their number 
who escapes; immediately after which a deputation arrives from the 
Persian camp, headed by Ariaeus and Mithridates (§$ 32—37). Ariaeus 
summons the Greeks to surrender. After an indignant reply from 
Cleanor, a proposition is made by Xenophon to the effect that Proxenus 
and Menon should be allowed to revisit the camp in the capacity of 
mediators, To this the envoys return no answer (§§ 38—end). 


CHAPTER VI. 


The characters of Clearchus, Proxenus, Menon, Agias and Socrates. 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 


RECAPITULATION of preceding narrative (§ 1). _Despondency of the 
Greeks upon a review of their position (§§ 2, 3). The earlier history of 
Xenophon, and the advice tendered him by Socrates in anticipation of 
the present expedition (§§ 4—8). The device of C for retaining 
Xenophon in his service (§§ 9, 10). The narrative of the expedition is 
resumed. Xenophon's dream and its supposed import (§§ 11, 12). The 
reflections Suggested by the dream (8§ 13, 14). His speech before the 
assembled officers (§§ 15—25). The advice of Apollonides and its re- 
ception by the assembly (§§ 26—31). A council of war with the speeches 
of Hieronymus, Xenophon and Cheirisophus, together with the names 
of the officers selected for command (§§ 32—end). 


CHAPTER II. 


The soldiers are assembled and addressed by Cheirisophus, Cleanor 
and Xenophon ($§ 1—8). The speech of the latter is interrupted by 
the occurrence of an omen, the import of which is regarded as favour- 
able to the objects of the expedition. Xenophon resumes and concludes 
his speech (§§ g—32). After short addresses from Cheirisophus and 
Xenophon, the latter of whom arranges the order of the march, the 
assembly is broken up (§§ 33—end). 


CHAPTER III. 


The overtures made by Mithridates, and the answer of Cheirisophus, 
together with the defection of Nicarchus and the measures taken in 
consequence (§§ :—5). The Greeks cross the river Zabatus, and are 
severely harassed by Mithridates owing to the want of slingers and 
cavalry (§§ 6—10). On their arrival at the next village they review 
on situation, and arrange for a supply of archers and cavalry (§§ 11— 
end). 


CHAPTER IV. 


As soon as they had crossed the stream, Mithridates again encounters 
the Greeks in a deep ravine, and is defeated by them with great loss 
(88 1—5). The expedition arrives at the river Tigris and the city of 
Larissa, of which the author gives a description (§§ 6—9). An account 
of Mespila, their next halting-place (§§ 10—12). The progress of the 
Greeks is impeded by Tissaphernes and his troops. Special arrangements 
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are made to secure them against his attacks (8§ 13—23). They resume 
their journey, and arrive at a palace after making their way over certain 
lofty hills, in the neighbourhood of which they are again harassed by 
the enemy (8§ 24—30). After remaining three days at their next halt- 
ing-place the Greeks descend into the plain, where their progress is 
further impeded by Tissaphernes and his cavalry (§§ 31—36). The 
enemy steal a march and ey certain neighbouring heights, from 
which they are dislodged by the Greek troops (§§ 37—end). 


CHAPTER V. 


Tissaphernes and his troops retire before the Greeks, burning the 
villages on their way (§§ r—6). The despondency of the Greeks, placed 
as they were between high mountains on the one side and a river of 
great depth on the other. A Rhodian soldier suggests a scheme for 
crossing the river, which on consideration is rejected as impracticable 
(§§ 7—12). The Greeks retrace their steps and halt at certain villages. 
After receiving information as to the character of the surrounding tribes 
they determine to force a passage through the territory of the Cardu- 
chians (§§ 13—end). 


BOOK Iv. 


CHAPTER IL 


RECAPITULATION of preceding narrative (§ 1). The Tigris being im- 
passable, and the Carduchian mountains barring their progress by the 
river side, the Greeks determine to cross them by what Lagard calls the 
‘chief pass of the Tigris’ (§§ 2, 3). They enter the Carduchian terri- 
tory without any opposition at first on the pe of the inhabitants (§§ 4 
—g). As they advance, they are harassed by a party of the Cardu- 
chians, in consequence of which measures are taken for the protection 
of their march (§§ 1o—13). Continued assaults on the part of the enemy 
(§§ 14—18). Altercation between Xenophon and Cheirisophus (§$ 1g— 
22). Examination of the Po at whose suggestion a party of 
volunteers are sent forward to occupy a neighbouring height (sg 23— 
end). 


CHAPTER II. 


The Greeks, in spite of a determined resistance on the part of the 
enemy, occupy in succession the three heights which command the pass 
(§§1—15). After continued fighting and serious losses, their army, which 

been broken up for the performance of the above manceuvres, is 
reunited, and encamps in a well-supplied village (§§ 16—21). After a 
night’s rest they continue their march under the same difficulties as 
beiore (§§ 22—end). 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Greeks encamp in certain villages overlooking the river Cen- 
trites. Their lines are threatened by the Persians from the opposite 
bank, and by the Carduchians in their rear (§§ 1—7). The dream of 
Xenophon and its supposed realization (§§ 8—14). Their passage across 
the river (§§ 14—end). 


CHAPTER IV. 


The expedition enters Armenia and arrives at the village Tigrano- 
certa (probably the modern Sadv?), containing a palace of the satrap 
Orontas (§§ 1, 2). After crossing an eastern tributary of the Tigris, the 
Greeks reach a branch of the Euphrates. In western Armenia they 
have an interview with Teribazus with whom they form a treaty (§§ 3—6). 
Their progress watched by Teribazus. Arrival at a village and palace. 
Snow storms. Precautions taken against a surprise on the part of the 
enemy (§§ 7—14). The Greeks send out a party to reconnoitre, and, 
acting upon intelligence received from a captive, they attack and plunder 
the camp of Teribazus (§§ 15—end). 


CHAPTER V. 


The Greeks make a forced march, and reach the Eastern Euphrates. 
Having forded it they continue to advance, suffering many privations 
from cold and hunger (§§ 1—9). Cheirisophus and his party, acting as 
the vanguard, press forward and encamp at a village. Continued priva- 
tions of the rest of the troops until the two portions of the army are 
reunited (§§ 1o—23). A description of the villages and encampment 
(8§ 24—end). 


CHAPTER VI. 


After a halt of seven days the Greeks resume their march, taking 
with them the governor of the village to act as their guide. He leaves 
them in consequence ofa quarrel with Cheirisophus, and, after proceeding 
for seven days without a guide, they arrive at the banks of the river 
Aras (§§ r—4). From this point their route takes them through the 
territory of the Taochi, Chalybes and Phasiani, all of whom in turn op- 
pose their progress. A council of war, with the speeches of Xenophon, 
Cheirisophus and others. At the suggestion of Xenophon a scheme is 
devised for the occupation of the adjoining heights (§§ 5—21), and car- 
ried out with success (§§ 22—end). 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Greeks enter the country of the Taochi, who obstruct their 
progress by hurling stones upon them from a mountain stronghold. 
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The place is taken and plundered (§§ 1—14). Continuing their march 
through the territory of the Chalybes, the Greeks arrive at the river 
Harpasus, and, after passing erie the plain lands of the Scythini, 
reach the city of Gymnias, from which they take a guide (§§ 15—19). 
Their guide conducting them, they reach Mount Theches and obtain 
their first view of the sea (§§ 20—end). 


CHAPTER VIII. - 


The Greeks enter the territory of the Macrones, who at first oppose 
but afterwards assist them. Conducted by an escort from this tribe 
they arrive at the frontiers of the Colchians (§§ r—8). Crossing these, 
they find their progress obstructed by the Colchian troops, who had 
posted themselves for the purpose on the adjoining hills. The Greeks 
dislodge them and encamp in a number of villages (§§ 9—19). Intoxi- 
cating effects of the honey produced in the neighbourhood (§§ 20, 21). 
The Greeks reach Trapezus, and for thirty days plunder the adjacent 
territory of the Colchians. Sacrifices to Jupiter and Heracles, and 
yames to celebrate their arrival on the coast (§§ 22—end). 


BOOK V. 
CHAPTER I. 


RECAPITULATION of preceding narrative (§ 1). In accordance with the 
suggestion of Antileon it is voted that Cheirisophus shall be despatched 
to the Spartan admiral, Anaxibius, to obtain from him ships for the 
conveyance of the troops (§§ 2—4). The speech of Xenophon, in which 
plans are proposed for the maintenance and safety of the Greeks during 
the absence of Cheirisophus, and other means suggested for securing 
their return home in case his mission should fail (§§ s—13). The 
assembly declines to entertain the question of a land journey, in con- 
sequence of which Xenophon makes private arrangements with the 
inhabitants for the repair of the roads. Dexippus a Spartan, and 
Polycrates an Athenian, receive each the command of a galley. Defec- 
tion of Dexippus, and death of Cleaenetus in a foray (§§ 14—end). 


CHAPTER II. 


To increase their stock of supplies, Xenophon leads out one-half of 
the army on an expedition against the Drilae, who lay waste their lands, 
and then take refuge in their principal stronghold (§§ r—3). An attack 
made upon the fort by two thousand light-armed troops fails, but, acting 
on their advice, Xenophon organises a regular assault which proves 
successful (§§ 4—16). The Greeks are still harassed by a portion of the 
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enémy entrenched within the citadel, whom they finally dislodge by 
firing the surrounding buildings (§§ 17—27). The expedient devised by | 
Mysus for the protection of the Greek troops during their return to the 
camp (§§ 28—end). 


CHAPTER III. 


As Cheirisophus did not return and supplies were failing them, the 
Greeks proceeded by land, with the exception of the feeblest of their 
number who were conveyed on ship-board under charge of Philesius 
and Sophaenetus. Their arrival at Cerasus, where they remained for 
ten days and a review of the troops took place (§§ 1—3). The prisoners 
are sold and the proceeds divided, a portion being reserved for a thank- 
offering to Apollo and Artemis. An account by anticipation of Xeno- 
phon’s exile at Scillus, and of the uses to which he applied his share of 
the prize-money (§§ 4—end). 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the arrival of the Greeks at the territory of the Mossynoeci, one 
portion of the inhabitants attempts to stop their progress, while the other 
concludes an alliance with them (§§ r—10). Some of the Greek troops, 
acting in concert with their new allies, sustain a heavy loss (§§ 11—18). 
Encouraged by an address from Xenophon, the army on the following 
day makes a successful attack on the citadel (§§ 19—29). A description 
of the country and its inhabitants (§§ 30—end). 


CHAPTER V. 


The Greeks pass through the country of the Chalybes, and arrive at 
Cotyora in the territory of the Tibareni, where they remain for five-and- 
forty days (§§ 1—6). The inhabitants of Sinope, in their alarm at the 
depredations committed by the troops, send a deputation to Xenophon. 
His conciliatory speech in reply (§§ 7—end). 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the day following the troops are assembled, and the ambassadors 
from Sinope are consulted as to the future course of the expedition. 
Hecatonymus points out the difficulties they would experience in a 
march through the country, and advises them to proceed by sea ($§ r— 
10). Though partially distrusting his advice, the Greeks determine to 
be guided by it, provided a sufficient number of vessels are forthcoming 
for the conveyance of the troops (§$ 11—14). The intention of Xeno- 
phon to found a colony in the country is defeated by Silanus, a priest, 
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who had been in the service of Cyrus (8§ rs—18). On the suggestion 
of Thorax and Timasion, the Sinopians and their neighbours offer 
money to the Greeks on condition of their speedy departure from the 
country. Settlements in the Troad or the Thracian Chersonese are 
proposed to them by Timasion and Thorax respectively (8§ 19—26). 
The conduct of Xenophon is called in question by Philesius and tcon. 
His speech in reply (§§ 27—33). Objections are raised by Silanus 
against the proposals of Xenophon, but he is over-ruled by the majority. 
As the inhabitants of the country fail to supply the promised funds, 
ace and Timasion in alarm agitate for a change of route (8§ 34— 
end). 


CHAPTER VII. 


Great discontent is caused among the Goer the report that 
Xenophon intends to lead them to the Phasis. ereupon he calls a 
meeting in order to justify his conduct (§§ 1—4). ‘The speech of 
Xenophon, in which he describes the damage that would be caused 
to their comfort and reputation if they resorted to violent measures in 
dealing with the inhabitants (§§ 5—33). Resolutions are passed to 
authorise the punishment of future disobedience, and a court of inquiry is 
appointed to consider the conduct of the generals subsequent to the 
death of Cyrus (§§ 34—end). 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The generals are brought to trial, Philesius and Xanthicles are 
fined twenty minae, and Sophaenetus ten, while Xenophon himself is 
charged with having struck a soldier during the course of the march 
($8 1,2), His defence and acquittal (§§ 3—end). 


BOOK VI. 
CHAPTER I. 


IN consequence of the unfriendly relations which prevail between the 
Greeks and the inhabitants of the country, Corylas, the governor of 
Paphlagonia, sends a deputation to the camp which meets with a hos- 
pitable reception (§§ 1—4). At the close of the banquet the Greeks 
perform their national dances for the entertainment of their guests 
(§§ 5—13). A treaty is concluded between the Greeks and Paphla- 
gonians, after which the former proceed by sea along the coast and 
anchor at Harmene, a port of the Sinopians, where they are welcomed 
by the inhabitants. Here Cheirisophus joins them with a single ship, 
and invites them to take service under Anaxibius as soon as they are 
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clear of the Black Sea (§$ 14—16). Five days are spent at Harmene, 
during which, in the hope of strengthening their power, and of achieving 
some result worthy of the expedition, the Greeks offer the supreme 
command to Xenophon (§§ 17—19). Being in doubt whether or no 
he shall accept the offer, Xenophon sacrifices to Zeus. The result 
determines him to decline the command (§§ 20—24). An assembly is 
convened, at which the command of the army is offered to Xenophon. 
The reasons which he assigns for declining it (§§ 25—29). After a 
short speech from Agasias, which disposes of Xenophon’s objections, 
the latter appeals to the will of Heaven as indicated in the recent 
sacrifice. Upon this Cheirisophus is chosen, who in a short and manly 
address accepts the responsibilities of the command (8§ 30—end). 


CHAPTER II. 


On the next day the Greeks embark, and, following the line of the 
coast, arrive after a voyage of two days at Heraclea. The inhabitants 
welcome them with presents (8§ r—3). A ccuncil is held, at which it 
is determined to send ambassadors to Heraclea, to demand further 
supplies from the inhabitants. The names of Cheirisophus and Xeno- 
phon are proposed for election, but Lycon, Callimachus and Agasias 
are chosen in their stead as less likely to err in the direction of leniency. 
On receiving the information, the inhabitants ask time for deliberation, 
and, on obtaining it, immediately place their town in q state of siege 
(§§ 4—8). The Arcadians and Achaeans, being indignant at the sub- 
ordinate part assigned to them in these operations, break off from 
Cheirisophus and Xenophon and appoint their own officers (§§ g—12). 
An account of the causes which led to the re-constitution of the army in 
three divisions, one of which was commanded by Xenophon, another 
by Cheirisophus, while the third was composed of the Achaean and 
Arcadian contingents under the officers which they had recently elected 
(§§ 13—16). The three divisions of the army depart by different routes 
(§§ 17—end). 


CHAPTER III. 


A recapitulation, which is in all probability a spurious addition (§ 1). 
The Arcadian division makes a successful attack upon some Thracian 
villages. The inhabitants, however, rally their forces, and in their 
turn besiege the invaders, compelling them to come to terms (§§ 2—g). 
The arrival of Cheirisophus at Calpe. During his aise through the 
interior of the country Xenophon is informed of the perilous position 
of the Arcadian troops, and at once determines to relieve them. His 
address to his followers (§§ to—18). The Greeks advance to the rescue 
of their countrymen, burning and destroying everything along the line 
of their march. On arriving at the hill in question they find it 
abandoned: the Thracians having decamped at nightall, and the 
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Arcadians at daybreak on the following morning (§§ 19—23). On 
finding that the garrison had started in the direction of Calpe, Xenophon 
and his troops follow and overtake them. The reasons which had 
induced the Achaeans and Arcadians to abandon their stronghold 
(§§ 24—end). 


CHAPTER IV. 


The combined troops encamp along the sea-shore adjoining the 
harbour of Calpe. The situation and physical characteristics of the 
place are described (§§ 1-6). The troops decline to occupy the strong- 
hold, suspecting their generals of a desire to colonise the spot (§§ 7, 8). 
After burying their friends who had fallen in the late engagements, the 
troops assemble and decree that any future proposition for parting their 
forces shall be treated as a capital offence. The death of Cheirisophus 
from fever. His place is taken by Neon (§§ g—11). Owing to the 
failure of supplies, Xenophon recommends an immediate removal from 
their present quarters, but, after repeated sacrifices, the omens are found 
unfavourable for commencing the journey. The troops in consequence 
begin to murmur, charging him with having induced the priest to make 
a false report for the furtherance of his own schemes (§§ 12—16). It is 
proposed to send out a foraging expedition. Xenophon, however, 
declines to take the command, as the sacrifices, which are again and 
again repeated, still continue unfavourable (§§ 17—22). <A foraging 
party composed of two thousand men, headed by Neon, sallies forth for 

lunder. Attacked by the cavalry of Pharnabazus, he loses five 

undred of his troops: the remainder take refuge on a hill, from which 
they are rescued by Xenophon. The combined forces pass the night 
under arms, expecting every moment a renewal of the attack (§§ 23— 
end). 


CHAPTER V. 


At daybreak on the following morning the Greeks retire to their 
stronghold, and secure themselves against an attack. A ship arrives 
from Heraclea with supplies and victims for sacrifice. The auspices 
being now reported as favourable, Xenophon leads forth a portion 
of the army: the remainder are left with Neon in charge of the citadel. 
Of these a considerable number follow in his wake, only those who 
had passed the age of forty-five being left for the protection of the 
camp (§§ 1—4). The Greeks under Xenophon proceed to the scene 
of the late encounter for the purpose of burying their dead. While 
engaged in foraging for provisions they are surprised by a large force 
of the enemy, who appear on the neighbouring heights. A favourable 
result having been obtained from the sacrifices, Xenophon prepares 
his troops for battle (§§ 5—10). The army continues its march in 
the order prescribed by Xenophon. On arriving at the edge of a 
thickly-wooded ravine, which Sophaenetus declines to cross, a halt 
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is called for the further consideration of their plans. At the suggestion 
of Xenophon it is decided to cross the ravine, and force an engagement 
with the enemy (§§ 1121). The passage of the ravine. After a short 
address from Xenophon, the Greeks close with the enemy’s troops. 
Having defeated them and erected a trophy on the field of battle, they 
proceed upon their journey to the Sea (§§ 22—end). 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Greeks regain their camp, and await the arrival of Cleander, 
the Spartan harmost. Meantime they plunder the surrounding territory. 
The question of forming a colony in the neighbourhood is re-opened. 
Arrival of Cleander with two triremes, but no transports. Dexippus, 
who had deserted from the Greeks at Trapezus, re-appears, and foments 
a quarrel between Cleander and the army (§§ 1—5). The progress of the 
dispute. Cleander threatens to close the neighbouring ports against the 
admission of the Greeks, unless they surrender to him Agasias, who, as 
Xenophon’s friend, had been specially selected by Dexippus as the sub- 
ject of his calumnies (§§ 6—11). An address from Xenophon on the 
difficulties of the situation (§§ 12—16). Agasias takes upon himself the 
sole responsibility of the act, and, at his own request, is sent to Cleander, 
attended by an escort of officers and by the man whom he had rescued 
from Dexippus (§§ 17—19). After a conciliatory speech from the 
officers, Agasias himself addresses Cleander (§§ 20—24). Agasias 
and the soldier whom he had rescued are detained by Cleander for 
trial. A deputation, headed by Xenophon, obtains their release, and 
at the same time offers the supreme command to Cleander, who pro- 
visionally consents to accept it (§§ 25—34). The auspices do not admit 
of Cleander’s accepting the command: so, after returning the presents 
which had been made to him and giving other tokens of his good- 
will, he leaves them and departs by sea. The troops with Xenophon 
resume their march, and, after diverging from their course for the 
sake of securing plunder, they arrive six days later at Chrysopolis, 
where they remain for a week occupied with the sale of their spoils 


($$ 35—end). 
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BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER I. 


RECAPITULATION of preceding narrative (§ 1). At the instigation of 
Pharnabazus, the Spartan Admiral encourages the Greeks to cross to 
Byzantium by holding out promises of payment. Seuthes of Thrace 
urges Xenophon to use his influence in the same direction. Having 
secured their compliance, Anaxibius fails in his promise (§§ 2—7). 
Acting on the suggestion of Cleander, Xenophon co-operates with 
Anaxibius in withdrawing the troops to a point outside the city walls, 
whereupon the gates are closed upon them. Enraged at their treat- 
ment, the soldiers re-enter the city by force (§§ 8—17). In the hope of 
quieting the disturbance, Xenophon enters the city in company with his 
troops. The terror of the inhabitants. His soldiers urge him to make 
himself master of the place. ater the proposal, he takes advan- 
tage of the opportunity to counsel moderation (§§ 18—31). A deputa- 
tion is sent to Anaxibius with proposals framed in accordance with 
Xenophon’s advice. Meanwhile a Theban adventurer, named Coera- 
tades, endeavours to obtain the command of the army. The troops are 
inclined at first to accept his propositions, but reject them subsequently 
when he is found incapable of performing his promises (§§ 32—end). 


CHAPTER IT, 


The generals who remain in command of the army differ in respect 
to its future destination: Phryniscus and Cleanor being in favour of 
joining Seuthes, while Neon proposes to go into the Chersonese, and 
Timasion to return to Asia. Meanwhile many of their followers are 
leaving them, some to return home, others to settle in the adjoining 
districts. Anaxibius views with pleasure the trois ages of the army 
(§8 1—4). At the eee of Anaxibius, Aristarchus, who had been 
appointed to succeed Cleander as harmost of Byzantium, sells four 
hundred of the Greeks into slavery. Indignant at finding himself sup- 
planted by Aristarchus in the favour of Pharnabazus, Anaxibius com- 
municates with Xenophon, advising him to collect the scattered rem- 
nants of his army and transport them with all possible speed into Asia. 
Xenophon rejoins the Greek troops, who welcome his arrival as the 
signal for a return into Asia (§§ 5—9). Medosades has an interview 
with Xenophon, and endeavours to enlist him in the cause of Seuthes 
of Thrace. For the time his offers are rejected. At Perinthus Neon 
withdraws himself from the main army, and, attended by eight hundred 
followers, establishes a separate camp. Aristarchus arrives with two 
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triremes, and deters Xenophon from attempting a campaign in Asia, 
who turns in consequence to Seuthes, and sacrifices for pérmission to 
engage in his service. Aristarchus forms a plan to arrest him, but his 
schemes are betrayed (§§ 1o—15). The sacrifices proving favourable, 
Xenophon leaves Perinthus by night, attended by some of his officers, 
and repairs to the camp of Seuthes who gives him a hospitable welcome. 
They arrange the conditions on which Xenophon and the Greeks are 
to aid him in the recovery of his paternal dominions (§§ 16—end). 


CHAPTER III. 


Having exchanged pledges of friendship with Seuthes, the Greeks 
return to theircamp. At daybreak a general meeting is summoned, at 
which all the troops appear with the exception of Neon and his division. 
In accordance with Xenophon’s advice they determine to return for pro- 
visions before deciding between the propositions of Seuthes and Aris- 
tarchus (§§ r—6). In the course of the march the troops are met by 
Neon and the representatives of Aristarchus, who attempt to divert 
them from their project. Later on, they encounter Seuthes himself, 
who supplies them with provisions and persuades them to engage in his 
service (§§ 7—14). The officers in command of the Greek troops are 
invited by Seuthes to a banquet. On their way to attend it they are 
met by an official who advises them to conciliate by presents the favour 
of the prince (§§ 15—-20). An account of the banquet. The Greeks 
present their offerings to Seuthes. After a short speech from Xeno- 
phon, the Thracians entertain their guests with dancing and music (8§ 
21—33). At the close of the entertainment watches are set for the 
night, and Seuthes calls a meeting of the Greek officers to whom he 
proposes an immediate attack upon his foes before they should gain 
information of his new alliance. Having adopted the suggestions of 
Xenophon as to the disposition of his troops, he commences his march 
upon the enemy at midnight, surprising them in their villages and se- 
curing an easy victory (§§ 34—end). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Seuthes burns the captured villages, and forwards the plunder to 
Perinthus to be disposed of by sale. Severity of a Thracian winter. 
The dress of the inhabitants. A message is sent to the mountain tribes 
requiring their submission. Those who refuse are attacked in their 
villages, and all who are captured are slain (§§ r—6). An episode in 
the campaign (§§ 7—10). he troops encamp in the neighbourhood: 
Seuthes and his followers going down into the plain, while the in- 
habitants of the mountains are held in check by Xenophon and the 
Greeks. Under cover of desiring a truce, the enemy make their pre- 

arations, and attack the camp by night (§§ rr—15). Being defeated 
by the Greeks with great loss, and finding that the success of Seuthes 
is followed by offers of help on the part of the adjoining tribes, the 
enemy tender their submission, which is accepted in accordance witt 
Xenophon’s advice (§§ 16—end). 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Greeks cross over into the Delta, where Heracleides joins them 
with the money obtained by the sale of the plunder. The amount 
proving insufficient for the pay of the soldiers, Xenophon lays the 

lame on Heracleides who becomes in consequence his bitter enemy 
(§§ 1—6). The anger of all is turned upon Xenophon—his own troo 
being indignant with him for not securing their pay, and Seuthes for the 
persistency with which he advocates their claims. Under these circum- 
stances, it is proposed to continue the campaign without him. His 
officers, however, meet this proposition with a direct refusal, and it was 
not till Xenophon had been consulted and his consent obtained that 
the armies continue their march (§§ TRE The combined forces 
arrive at Salmydessus. An account of the wreckers who occupy the 
coast. Having effected their purpose, the troops return, and form a 
camp in the neighbourhood of Selybria. The discord between Seuthes 
and Xenophon increases, as also the discontent of the soldiers at the 
deficiency of their pay (§§ 12—end). 


CHAPTER VI. 


Commissioners arrive at the camp with a message from Thibron 
requiring the co-operation of the Greek troops in a campaign against 
Tissaphernes. Heracleides recommends Seuthes to take advantage of 
the eppen any for dismissing his allies. The commissioners are hos- 
pitably entertained, and, in accordance with the advice of Heracleides, 
determine to ignore the presence of Xenophon and to address them- 
selves directly to the troops (§§ r—6). Accordingly on the morrow the 
commissioners are introduced to the army. After a short speech from 
the former, an Arcadian rises and accuses Xenophon of having enriched 
himself at the expense of the troops. The accusation is supported by 
other speakers. Xenophon makes his defence (§§ 7—38). Charminus, 
a Lacedaemonian, espouses his cause. Eurylochus proposes that the Lace- 
daemonians should enforce their claims for payment: Polycrates, that 
Heracleides should be arrested, as the author of their misfortunes. 
The sudden flight of Seuthes and Heracleides. The former renews his 
promises to Xenophon, who declines to accept them and prepares to 
depart with his army (§§ 39—end). 


CHAPTER VII. 


Seuthes encamps at a distance. The Greeks supply themselves with 
rovisions from certain villages which had been given by Seuthes to 
Medosades. The latter prince, attended by an influential follower, and 
by a force of thirty horse, repairs to Xenophon, and orders him in the 
name of Seuthes and Medocus to withdraw his troops from the country 
(§§ r—3). Xenophon’s reply (§§ 4—10). ‘The Odrysian who had ac- 
companied Medasades declines to remain with him, and, after expres- 
sing his sympathy with the Greeks, returns to Medocus with the larger 
portion of his retinue. In concert with Xenophon, Medosades has an 
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interview with the Lacedaemonian authorities at which it is decided to 
send a deputation to Seuthes and demand the fulfilment of his promises 
(§§ 1r—20). Xenophon appeals to Seuthes (§§ 21—47). The troops 
receive their wages, partly in money and partly in slaves and cattle. At 
the request of Xenophon, the transaction is allowed to pass through his 
hands. Declining to continue longer in the service of Seuthes, he 
makes his preparations for a return to Athens, but consents to defer it 
until Thibron in person shall have relieved him of his command (§$ 
48—end). 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The troops cross over to Lampsacus. By the advice of Euclides, the 
son of Cleagoras, Xenophon on reaching Ophrynium sacrifices to Zeus 
Milichius. Bion, accompanied by Euclides, arrives with pay for the 
army. In consideration of Xenophon’s destitution, they recover for him 
a favourite horse which he had been forced to sell at Lampsacus (§§ 
1—6). Continuing their advance through the Troad, and taking Ant- 
andrus, Adramyttium and Certonium (?) on the way, the Greek troops 
arrive at Pergamus. Xenophon is hospitably entertained at the house 
of Hellas, who counsels him to make an attack on the stronghold of 
Asidates, the Persian. The sacrifices proving favourable, Xenophon 
conducts the assault (§§ 7—11). The enterprise fails, and, in carrying 
out their retreat, the Greek troops suffer heavy losses, the garrison being 
assisted in their defence by volunteers from the neighbourhood (§§ 12— 
19). A second expedition results in the total defeat of Asidates, after 
which the Greek troops return to Pergamus. Arrival of Thibron, and 
the termination of Xenophon’s command (§§ 20—24). This section, 
the authenticity of which is doubtful, contains a summary of the Persian 
provinces with the names of their respective governors (§ 25). The 
work closes with a short sketch of the extent and duration of the entire 
campaign (§ 26). 
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CAPOT I. 


1. “Oca pev 8) ev 1H avaBace tH pera Kupov 
érpatay of “"EAAnves méexpt THS payxns, Kal boa, ered 
Kdpos érerevrncey, év TH tropela, péxpts eis Tov Ildyrov 
adicovro, Kal boa é« tod IIévrou meth éEvovtes xar 
éxtrdéovtes érrolouv, wéxpts &w Tov oTopatos éyévovTo 
éy Xpuaorrdre THs "Actas, ev TS mrpdcbev AOyw Sed7- 
Awrat. 2 "Ex rovtov S& DapvaBalos poBovpevos 
TO oTpareupa, 7) él tiv avTod yopay oTpaTevyTat, 
méprpas mpos "AvakiBiov rov vavapyoy, o S ervyev ev 
Bufarri@ av, éeiro StaBiBdoas Td oTpatevpa éx TIS 
*"Acias Kal bricyveitro TavTa Touncew avT@, boa Séor. 
3. Kal ’AvakiBuos pereméuyparo tovs orparnyovs Kab 
Aoxayovs Tav otpatiwwtav eis Bufayriov nal vii- 
oxyveiro, et StaBaiev, picOodoplav ececOas Tois orpa- 
ridrais. 4. Oi pev 87 ddrrou Efacay Bovrevoapevor 
amayyerelv. Eevopav 8 elev avt@, Srv dranddd- 
Eouro 476n amd THs otpatids Kat BovrovTO atrom)eiv. 
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‘O 8 ’AvakiBios éxérevcev avrov cuvdtaBavra érara 
ovTws amradXatrecOar, “Edn ovv Taira roiuceu, 

5. LevOns S€ 6 Opak aéwree Mydocadnv cat 
Kedever Eevoparvta cupmrpobupeicbas, Saws SiaBH To 
otpareupa, Kal ébn avtT@ tadta auprpobuunbérts 
ort ov petraueAnoe, 6. ‘O S& elev’ "AAXAA TO pev 
otpatrevpa SiaBnoerat’ rovtTov évexa pndev rerelTo 
pentre éwol pnte adrAm pnbevi? éredav Se SvaBH, eyo 
fev atradrakouas, mpos 8@ tovs Svayévovtas Kal érre- 
Katplous ovras mpoagepéa Ow, ws av avT@ Song aapanés. 

7. °Ex tovrou S:a8alvover raves eis 7d BuSavrcov 
of orpatiotar. Kal prodov pév oun édid0u 6 ’Avaki- 
Buos, éxnpuke 5¢ AaBovtas ta Sada wal Ta cKxevy Tors 
otpatiotas éFévat, ws atroTéw pov te dua Kal apiOucy 
Twoujcwv. ‘Evtav0a of otpatidtar HxOovTo, STL ovK 
elyov apylpiov émioitiverOar cis thy mopeiay, Kal 
dxvnpas cuverxevatovto. 8. Kal 6 Revoday, Krcavipo 
TO appooty Eévos yeyevnuévos, mpocedOav nomraleto 
QUTOV ws aTroTAEvcovpevos dn. “O Sé avT@ réyer: 
M7 troinons radra’ «i Sé pn, Edn, airlay eas, éret 
cal viv tives 6n oe aiti@vrat, Ore ov tayd éFéprres 
vO otpateupa. 9. ‘O & elzrev’ "AX aitios pév Eyarye 
ove eiul tovtov, ot S€ otparidtat avTol émioiTicpod 
Seopevos Sia TovTo aOupodor mrpds thy EEodov. 10. °*AAN 
Opes, Edn, eyo cor cupBouvrevw eEeNGeiv pév ws Trapev- 
copevov, érretday 8 éEw yévntat TO oTpaTevpa, TOTE 
avadrarrecbat. Taira rolvuv, pn 6 Revoddy, éa- 
Odvres ampos “AvaklBuov Siampafoueba. 11. Odras 
érXOovres éreyou tratra. ‘O &é éxédXevcey ott Troveiv 
cat éftévat thy taxylorny cuverxevacpévous Kal Tpoo- 
avevreiv, Ss av pn tmaph eis tTHv éEéracw Kal eis Tov 
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apiOudv, Ste adtés avroy airidcerat. 12. *"Evredbev 
éEjecav. of te otpatyyol mpato kat of ddro. Kab 
apénv wayres mAnv odlyov éw joav, ead "Eredvuxos 
eloTyKeL Tapa Tas TuUAas ws, OTroTe EEw yévowwTo Tay- 
TES, OvyKNeiowy Tas TUNaS Kal Tov poxddv éuBadrav. 
13. ‘O &€ *AvakiBios cuyxaréoas tods orpatnyous 
Kat tovs Noxayous Edreye’ Ta pev émirgndeca, edn, 
AapSavere x trav Opaxiwy Kxopdv' ecicl 8 avrobr 
qoAXal KptOal nal trupol Kal rddAda éeritndera’ NaBov- 
tes &¢ qropeverOe eis Xeppovncov, éxet 5é Kuvioxos - 
vpiy picOodorncer. 14. "Eqaxovcavtes 5é€ Tives tav 
eTpaTioray Tavra, 7 Kal Trav AoxYayev Tis Siayyédre 
eis TO otpareupa. Kal of pev otpatnyol éruvbavovto 
qepl Tod ZevOou, morepa troréutos etn % dlros, Kab 
motepa dia Tod tepod Gpous Séou qopeverBar 7 KvKrw 
dud eons THs Opanns. 15. Ev @ 8 rabra Sueréyovro, 
oi oTpati@rat dvaptacayres Ta bra Oéovor Spdum 
ampos Tas mvAas ws Tadw eis Td Telyos eioLoVTES. 
*O 8é’Eredyixos nal of adv avt@ as eldoyv tpocbéovras 
Tous omAlras, ovykAelovor Tas TUAaS Kal TOV poxAcY 
éuBarrpovow. 16. Ot S¢ orparudrar Exomroyv Te Tas 
munras Kal éXeyov, Ste adiewrata macxovey éxBaddo- 
pevot eis Tods Todeuious’ Kal KaTacyicew Tas TUdaS 
Epacay, ei pur) Exdvtes avolEovow. 17. “Arrow dé EGeov 
él Oadatrav Kai Tapa Ti YnANY TOD TEiyouS UITEp- 
Baivovow eis thy modw, GAdrou 5é, of érUyxavoy evdov 
cyTEs TOY OTpaTLWTOY, WS Gpwat Ta éml Tals MuAALS 
mpaypata, Svaxémrovres tais afivais Ta KdEOpa ava- 
qeTavyvovet Tas TUNAS, of 8 etomiTrovcW. 

18. ‘O && Eevoddv ws elde ta yuyvopeva, Selcas, 
pn) ef dpraynv tparotro TO oTpatevpa, Kal avnxecta 
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Kaxa yévorto TH Wéde Kal EavT@ Kal Tos oTpaTioTass, 
€Je xal cuveorirre ciow tadv TUMGY OLY TO yr. 
19. Of 5¢ Bufavrioe ws eldov 1d otpatrevua Bla eic- 
wlirrov, pevyouow éx THs ayopas, of pev eis Ta Tola, 
ot Sé olxade, boou St evdov eruyyavov dvres, Ew, of 5é 
xabeirxoy Tas Tpinpes, ws ey Tais Tpinpect cwlowTo, 
mavres 5é @ovTo drroMwhévat, ws éarwxvlas THS TOAEWS. 
20. ‘O 88 "Eredvixos eis Thy aKpav drroperyet, ‘O de 
’"AvaklBios Kxatabpapwyv eri Oddarray év adevTiK@ 
arole meptérre eis THY axpdrodw Kal evOds peTta- 
méureras éx Xark«nddvos Ppouvpovs* ov yap ixavol 
éSdxouv elvas of év tH axpotrorer oyelv tors avdpas. 
21. Of 6¢ orparidtat as eldov troy Revodavra, tpoc- 
alirrovow avT@ Todo) Kal réyouor’ Noy cou éFeotw, 
& Fevopav, avipl yevécOat. “Exess modu, eyes tTpen- 
pets, Exes ypnpata, Exes dvdpas TrorovTous. Nov ay, 
ef BovrAow, ot te nuas Gynaais, Kal nyeis o8 péyay 
mowmoaev. 22. ‘O 8 drrexpivaro’ ’AAN ev Te Aéyere 
kal Toinow tavra’ ef 5é tovtwy émiOupetre, Oéc0e ra 
omwha év rakes ws Taytora, Bovdopevos avTovs KaTnpe- 
phoat’ Kal avros Te Tapnyyva TadTa Kal Tovs adXouS 
éxéXeve trapeyyuay Kal tlOecbat Ta bra. 23. Oi Se 
avrot ud éavtdyv tarropevor of Te Omditar éy oAlyp 
Npov@ eis OKTW éyévovyTo, Kal of TedXTacTal él TO 
xépas éxatepov trapadedpaynnecav. 24. To dé ywplov 
olov xaAdoTov éxtakacbal éore TO Opaxiov Kadov- 
pevor, Epnuoy oixiay Kal meduvov. “Enel 5€ éxerto ra 
dmAa Kal Katrnpepicbncayv, cuvyxade bt ad THY 
otpatiay Kal deyet Taoe’ 

25. “Ore peév opyilerOe, & dvdpes orpatidtat, Kar 
voultere Sewad macyev e£atrarépevot, ov Oavyato. 
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“Hy 8 16 Oupd yapilopeba xab Aaxedammoviovs te 
Tovs wapovras THS éEaTaTns Tiwpnowpeda Kal tiv 
, b! CANS | ? U b] a a 
modu Thy ovodey aitlay Siaprdacwper, évOupeio Ge, 
Eoras evredOev. 26. Tlonéutoe pev eoopeba arrodedery- 
na , 2 ¢ 
pévoe Aaxedatpovlois te nal Tots cuppayots. Olos & 6 
moNEwos ay yévolTo, eixalery 8 aapectiw éwpaxoras 
3 4 \ le) wv , e a 
Kat avapvnobévtas Ta viv 7dn yeyernuéva. 27. “Hyeis 
N e 9 na W > \ 4 \ \ 
yap ot ‘A@nvaios 7NOopev eis Toy TMorEu“OV TOV TTpOS 
AaneSaipoviovs nal rods ouppayous éxovtes tpinpeus 
tas pev ev Oardtrn, tas & ev ois vewplous ovK 
éXatrovs tpiaxoclwy, vrapyovray Sé mod\Ady yYonud- 
Tov év Th Toe Kal TrpoTddoU Ovens KaT éviauToY aTro 
Te Tav évdonpov Kal THs Vepopias ov peloy ytidlov 
TadavTwv, apyovTes 5é Tov vnowY atacay Kal év TE 
ty “Aola troddds Eyovres mores nal ev rH Evpomry 
Gras te woddas Kal avTo TovTO TO Bufaytioy, drrou 
vov dopev, éyovres KateTroXeunOnpuev ovTws, ws TrayTes 
vpets erriatacbe. 28. Nov dé 87 rl av oldpeda trabeiv, 
AaneSatpovioy pév Kal tov “Ayatoy cuppayov virap- 
Ll 3 / \ \ 3 / , 4 , 
xoutwoy, A@nvaiwy &é cal ob éxeivous ToTE Hoav oup- 
paxot TavTwv mpocyeyernuevov, Ticoadépvous dé Kal 
tov él Barattn dd\Awyv BapBapwv tavTwv TrodeLiov 
npiv OVT@Y, ToAGLLWTaToU Sé avTod Tov dvw Baciréws, 
Ov 7AOopwev abaipnospevoe THY apyny Kad atroKxTevodyTes, 
ef duvalucOa. Tovrwy 6) ravtwy cpod dvrwv gate Ts 
olras adpwv, bots olerat dv nas tepuyevécOas; 
29. M7 mpds Ocadv paweopeba, pnd aicypads atrodw- 
peBa trodéutoe dvtes xal tais matpict Kal Tois 7peTéepots 
aurav pirous te Kal oixelous. "Ev yap rais rodeoly 
elou TrayTes Tats eh Huds oTpatevoopévais’ Kal Sixalas, 
b Ul \ 4 9 9 , A 
et BapRapov pev wodw ovdeplav nOeAnoapev Katacyxely, 
4—2 
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kal tavra Kpatobvres, “EXAnvida 8S eis fv mparny 
nrOouev trode, taurny eEarardtopev. 30. "Eyo pev 
tolvuy evyopal, rply Tadra éridely Ud vor yevopeva, 
puplas éué ye Kata yis opyuids yevéoOar. Kad vpiv 
5¢ cuuBovrerwm “EAAnvas évtas ois trav ‘EXAnvev 
mpoecrnxoct trevopévovs treipaobat tdv Sicalwv tvyya- 
ve. ‘Eav && p) Suvncbe rabra, Huds Set dducoupé- 
vous THs your “EdXXados py orépecOar. 31. Kad viv 
prot Soxet tréurpavras "AvakiBl@ eizety, Ste nuets ovdev 
Blavov rrotnoovtes mapednAvOapev eis THY Tod GA, 
qv pev Svvapeda trap vudy ayabov tt evploxecOat’ e 
dé 7, GAXA SnrAwoorres, Sts ovK eEaTrTara@pevot, aAAA 
meOopevos eFepyopucba. 

32. Taira eo0ke* nal méutrovow ‘lepwvupov re 
"HaAclov €potvra tadra xal Evpvdoyov ’Apxada Kar 
Dirjovov Ayxaiov. Oi pev rovadta Pxovto épodpres. 

33. “Ere 8¢ xaOnuévov trév otpatiwtav, mpocép- 
xetat Koiparadys @nBaios, Ss ov devywv rv “EXXAGba 
Wepinet, GNAG oTpaTHylay Kal érraryyedAXopevos, ef Tes 
7 jos % EOvos otpatryod Séorro* Kal Tore mpoceNOav 
Ereyev, Ore Eroumos ein nryetcOar avrois eis ro AéAta 
KaXovpevoy THS Opdens, EvOa morra Kal ayaba r7- 
‘rowro’ éote & dv porwou, eis apOoviay rapéEew 
&dn Kal ovtia wal mora. 34. ‘Axovovot Tatra roils 
oTpatiwtas Kal Ta tapd ’AvakiBlov awa amaryyeddo- 
peva’ atrexplvaro yap, dre metOopévors avtots ov pera- 
peANoE, GANA TOIS TE OlKoL TéAEcL TADTA aTrayyEnEe 
Kal avros Bovdevoorto trept avtav 6 Te SUvatto ayabor" 
35. é« TovTov of otpatiwrat tov te Koipatadny 6é- 
xovTat otpaTnyor Kal €Ew Tov Teixous amjAOov. “O 6é 
Kowparaéns ovyrlBerat avrois eis tHv vorepaiay trapé- 
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ceobar emi 16 otpatevpa éywy Kal lepeta cab pavtiy 
_ wal citla kal word Th otpatid. 36. “Ered 5é é&7jX Gon, 
6 “AvakiBios éxreucé te Tas TUAas Kat éxnpvev, Os 
dv a\@ évdov av Tey oTpatiwTay, OTL TempaceTat. 
37. TH 8 vorepaia 6 Kotparadns pev éxyov ra iepela 
Kat Tov pavriy HKe, Kal Gddita dépovtes eizrovto avT@ 
elxootwv avdpes kal olvoy ddAXot eixoot Kal édXardy Tpets 
Kat okopddwv avip scov édvvato péyiotov optiloy 
xa GdXos Kpopptov. Tatra 8& xatabéwevos os emt 
Sacpevow veto. 38. Revoday 5é perameprpapevos 
Kréavdpoy éxéreve Stamrpatat, drrws eis 70 Tetyos eicéA- 
Oot wal arrowievocas é« Bulavriov. 39. "EdXOav & 6 
Knréavipos, Mara poris, edn, SiatpaEdpevos nKw* 
Aéyeww yap "AvakiBiov, Ste ove erruryndevov ely Tors 
fev oTpatiwtas TAncioy elvat Tov Telyous, Revopavra 
dé évdov’ tovs Bufavrious 5¢ otacialew Kad mrovnpods 
elvas mpds GAAHnAOUS’ Sums Se eiorévar, Epy, éxédever, 
el wédXos ory avt@ extrrciv. 40. ‘O pev 5) Bevodav 
doTracapevos Tos oTpaTiwtas elow Tov Telyous amyes 
avy Kredvipp. ‘O 5é Koiparadns tH pev wporn nuépa 
ovK éxadrtéper, ove Sceméerpnoev ovdey tols oTpatid- 
rau’ 1H 8 vorepaia ta pév lepela eiornKer Tapa Tov 
Bopoy nat Koiparains éorepavwpévos ds Oowv, rpoc- 
eXOdy &@ Typaciwy 6 Aapdavevs cal Néwy 6 ’Acwvaios 
wad Kreavap 6 ’Opxopévios EXeyov Koiparady pe) Ove, 
OS OY Hrynoopevoy TH oTpatia, et wn Swoet Ta éreTn- 
Seca. 41. ‘O Se xereves Staperpetobar. “Exret Se 
qoANav évédet auT@, ote nuépas attoy éxaoT@ ‘yeve- 
oOat Tay oTpatiwrav, avaraBav Ta lepeia amyer Kal 
Thy otpatnylay area. 
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CAPUT II. 


1. Néwy 8 6 *Acwwaios nal BpucKos 6 ’Ayxatds 
ral Didyjovos ) “Axatds kal FlavOikcrAs 6 “Axatds kal 
Tipaotov 6 6 Aapédaveds érréuevov érl ti orpartia, Kal eis 
Kopas Tov Opaxav mpoehGovres Tas kata Bulavtiov 
éotpatoredevovto, 2. Kal of orparnyol écracitaton, 
Kyreavap pev cal Dpuvioxos mpds YevOnv Bovropevor 
dyew* Sree ydp avrovs nal Bwxe tO prev lrov, 7 
dé yuvaixa’ Néwy Sé eis Xeppovncov, oidpevos, ef v7rd 
AaxeSatpoviows yévowro, twavTds av mpoectdvat Tov 
oTpatevpatos’ Tiwaciwy 5& mpovOupeiro mépay eis 
thy "Aclav warw SiaBjvat, oidpevos av olxade Kart- 
enOeiv. Kal of orparumtas taira éBovrovto. 3. Ata- 
tptBopévov S€ tod ypovou, ToAXOl Tov oTpaTLwTar, of 
pev Ta brva drrodibopevor Kata TOUS ywpous arrémXeoV 
ws édvvavto, ot Sé Kal * d:adovtes * +a Sra [Kata rods 
xw@pous] eis Tas Mores KaTEmLyvUOVTO. 4, *Avat{Bios 
& éyaipe radra axovav, Stapberpopevoy To otpatevpa’ 
TOUTMY Yap Yryvopévwv, WeTO HadaTa yapilerBar Pap- 
vaBatw. 

5. "Asom)éovre 5¢ *AvakiBio éx Bufavriov ow- 
av7a ‘Apiotapyos év Kuti Sdiadoyos Kreavdpw 
Bufavriov dpyoorns’ édéyeto Sé, Ste Kal vavapyos 
diado0xos IIdAo0s Coov ov mapein 46n eis “EAXnoTOvTOD. 
6. Kal ’Ava&iBios tO pev “Apiotapy@ éemicrédres, 
émécous av ebpos ev Bufavrip tév Kipov otpatwwray 
brroveneyupevous, atrodocbar' 6 dé KaAégavdpos ovdéva 
érrempaxel, GAAA Kal Tors KauvovTas eOeparrevev oixrel- 
pov Kad avayxatwy oixia dSéyecOar' *Aplotapyos & 
érrel 7X06 Taxtota, ovK eXaTTOUS TeTpaKoclwy a7éboTO. 
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7. "AvakiBios && mapamdevoas eis Tlaptov méurret 
mapa DapvaBatoy xara ta ovykelpeva. ‘O 8 érrel 
yobeto “Apictrapyov te nKxovra eis Butaytioy appoorny 
wat “AvakiBiop ouxért vavapyovvta, ‘AvafiBlov peep 
Tmednae, Tos ‘Aplorapxov dé Sverparrero Ta autTa 
qept Tov Kupelov oTpared LaTOS, amep mpos “AvakiBuov. 

8. "Ex to’rov 6 ’AvakiBwos Kxadécas Bevodarra 
KedeveL Traon Téxvyn Kal unyavy Tredoat emi TO oTpa- 
TEVA WS TaxXLoTAa Kal ovvéyely Te avTO Kal ouVa- 
Opolteww Trav Seectrappévwv ws av mrelotous Syyntat, 
Kal wapayayovta eis thy IépuvOov SiaBiBalew eis thv 
"Aclav 6 tt Tayiota’ Kal Sidwow att@ TpLaKxovTopov 

9 ” , , 
Kal émicToAny Kal avdpa cupréutret KéAEVTOVTA TovS 
Tepw8ious @S TaXLoTA Elevodavra mporréurfrat Tots 
iarqmous él tro otpateuvpa. 9. Kad 6 > wey Elevopav 
SuatrNevoas adixveiras él ro otpatevpa’ ot $8 otpa- 
a 297 eg? AN bid e 
tiotat édéEavTo ndéws Kal evOds elrovTo dopevot WS 
; , : a , ’ \ 9 
| S:aBqoopevos ex THis Spaxns eis THY Aciav. 

10. ‘O 8& YevOns axovoas hxovra wars Twésyas 
mpos avrovy xara Oaratray Mydocddny édeiro tv 
OTpaTiay aye Mpos EavTov, UTTLTKVOUpEVOS AUT@ O TE 
@eto Néywv aeicew. ‘O & arrexplvaro, Ste ovdev olov 
Te ein ToUTwy yevéoOar. 11. Kal 6 pev radra axovcas 
wxeto. Ot & “ENAnves érrel adixovro eis IlépuvGov, 
Néwv péev atrocrdcas éotparorredsevoato xwpis éxywv 
/@ 9 b] , . \ w Ul A 
@s oxraxoctous avOpwrous’ To 8 GAO oTpaTevpa Trav 
2 aA > a \ a / ? 
éy TO AVT@ Tapa 70 tetxvos 76 lepuvGiwy jv. 

12. Mera taidta Eevopdv péev erparte crept 
wrolov, draws 6 Te Taytota StaBaievr. “Ev 5é rovr@ 
b 4 2 e b € sd 
adixcopevos “Apiotapyos, o é« Bufavrlov appoorns, 
éxov Svo Tpunpes, tremevopévos Ud DapvaBalov Trois 
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Te vauvkrAnpos atretrre pr) Siayerv, éXNOdy re él To 
oTpateupa Tos oTpaTiwtais elie pn TepatovcOas eis 
ty “Aclav. 13. ‘O 8 Revodpav édeyev, Ste *Ava- 
ElBios exérevoe Kal éue mpds todto Ereuey évOade. 
Tladuww & *Aplotapyos érekev’ "AvakiBios pév tolvuy 
ovxért vavapyos, éyd 5é tHde apyootns ef Sé Twa 
Uwav Appouas év TH Oadarry, Katradiow. Tait’ elroy 
@yxeTo els TO Telyos. 14. TH & dorepala petarréureras 
Tovs oTpatnyovs Kal Noyayous Tod oTpaTrevpaTos. “"Hdn 
Sé dvrwy mpos TH Telyer eEayyédres Tis TS Hevoparte, 
Ort, eb eloeict, ovAANYeTaL Kal 4 avTov TL TeloeTat 
nat DapvaBalo trapabdoOncerat. ‘O 8é axotoas taita 
Tovs péy mmpoméuretat, avTds Sé elev, Ott Gdoai Te 
Bovroro, 15. Kad darerOdv Overo, ef rrapeiey avT@ 
ot Beol tetpacOar mpds YevOnv dyew Td orparevpa. 
“Eapa yap ovte SiaBaive aogaras ov, Tpinpess Exovros 
Tov KwAVCoVTOS, OUT’ ert Xeppovncov eXOav Kataxry- 
cOijvat éBovrNero Kal To oTpateupa ev oA; omavet 
mavrov yevéoOar *évOade Se* melBecOar pev davdyen 
T@ €xel dppooty, Tav Se éerurndeiwy ovdéy Euedrev EFew 
TO oOTpaTEevpa. 

16. Kat 6 pev audi tadra elyev’ of 5¢ orparnyot 
kal of Noyayol jKovtes Tapa Tob “Apiotapyov amny- 
yeAXov, STL viv pev ammiévat ohas Kerevet, TAS SeirAnsS 
dé jew’ &vOa wal Snrn padrov eSoxee 4 émrtBovdn. 
17. .‘O odv Bevoddy, eel edoner ra iepd xara elvar 
avT® Kab T@ orpatedvpate doparas mpos LevOnv iévat, 
maparaBov Tloduxparny tov "A@nvaiov doxyayov Kar 
mwapa Tey otparnyav éxdorov avdpa, mAnY Tapa 
Néwvos, @ Exacros ériotever, @yeTo THS vuKTOS émt 
Td LevOov otparevpa éEnxovta otadia. 18. ‘Emel & 
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éyyos joay avrod, émiruyyaves trupots épnuows. Kal rd 
Hey TpeTov @ovro peTaxeywpnKévat Troe Tov YevOnv 
éret 5¢ OopvBov re jo8ovro Kal onuawovtwy adAndoLs 
Tay Trept LevOnv, xaréuabev, STL TovTov Evexa Ta Tupa 
Kexaupéva ein TH Levon mpd Tav vuKToprAdkoy, Srrws 
of pev dvraxes 7) cp@vTo dv Ta cKoTer SvTEs, pte 
dmov eiot, unre Srrot tovev, o& Sé wrpocvovtes pi) rav- 
Pavorev, GAA Sid TO dds Katadaveis elev’ 19. erred 
Se yoOero, mpotréwres Tov Epunvéa, Ov éruyyavev Eywv, 
kab elmeivy Kedever YevOy, dts Hevopav maperts Bovrd- 
prevos auyyevécOat avt@. Oi 88 jpovro, ef 6 “AOnvaios 
6 amd Tod otparevpatos. 20. “Emedn 58 pn odtos elvae, 
avarndnoavres eSimkov' Kat orlyov vorepoy Tapyjoay 
mertactal bcov Svaxéctot Kat maparaBévtes Bevoddvra 
Kat tovs avy avT@ Hyov mpds LevOnv. 21. ‘O & Fy 
év TUupces para dvdratropevos, xal trios rep) avrov 
KUKA® éyxeyadwwopévor’ Sia yap Tov poBov tds pev 
npépas éxtrou rods larous, ras 5é vixtas éyxeyadivo- 
pévors epvdrarreto, 22. “Edéyero ydp xal mpocbev 
Typns, 6 TovTov mpoyovos, év TavTy TH yYwope TOAD Exov 
oTparevpa vird ToUTwY TeV avdpay qoAXods airoNécat 
Kat Ta oKxevohopa adatpeOjvar joav § otros @uvoi, 
WAVTWOY NEYOMEVOL ElVAL MANLTTA VUKTOS TTONEMLKWTATOL. 

23. "Exel S éyys oar, éxédevoev eicedOeiv Fevo- 
davra &yovta Svo, ods Bovrorto. *Enretd7) 5 Sov 
qoav, yomwalovto pev TPwTOv GAAnAOUS Kal KaTA TOY 
Opaxov vouov xépata olvov mpovrwov’ traphy Sé Kar 
Mydocadns te LevOy, Scrrep empéoBevev avt@ mdv- 
tooe, 24. "Ezrevra 5¢ Revodav jpxero Néyew" “Emep- 
apas mpos eué, @ YevOn, eis KarnnSova mpdrov Mndo- 
oadnv Toutovi Seopevos pou cupmpoOupnOjvas SiaBjvas 
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TO oTpatevpa éx THs “Aclas, Kal vmioyvovpevos pol, 
el tadta wpakayut, ed trounce, wos ébn Mndooudns 
odtos. 25. Taira eirady émnpero tov Mndocadny, e 
adnO74 Tair" etn. ‘O08 edn. AdOis 7ADe Mydocddns 
ovtos, eel éyd Sié8qnv wadw él rd orpdrevpa éx 
Tlaplov, virtoyvovpevos, et aryouut TO oTpaTevpa TpPCS 
o€, TaAAG Té cor pilm ypnocecOar Kal adeAda, xat 
Ta Tapa Oaratrn por xwpia, dy ov xpareis, EvecOat 
mapa ood. 26. ’Emt rovtow mdadw Fpero tov Mndo- 
oadny, eb eye tata. ‘O 8¢ cuvédn cab radra. “TOe 
vuv, én, adynynoat rovT@, tl cot amrexpwwapnv év Xad- 
Kndove wpatov. 27. *Amexpivw, bt TO oTpareupa 
diaBnootto eis Bufavtiov Kat ovdéy rovrou évexa Séot 
Tedely ote aol ote GAA’ avTos 5é, érrel SiaBalns, 
drvévat édnaba: Kal éyéveto ovTws, Womrep ov ereyes. 
28. Té ydp éreyov, én, Ste kata ZnAvBpiav adixov; 
Ouvx &dnoOa oldy re elvat, arr eis IlépwvOov érOdvtas 
SiaBalvew eis thy “Aciav. 29. Nov rolvur, épn 6 
Flevoday, mapas cal eyo xal ovtos Ppyvicxos, els 
Tav otpatnyev, cal IloAveparns otros, els tay Noya- 
yov' Kal éw eioly amd Tév oTpaTnyay 6 TioTOTATOS 
éxaot@m wAnvy Néwvos rob Aaxwyixod. 30. Ei ovv 
BovAre mictotépay elvat tv mpakw, Kal éxelvous 
Kkanecat. Ta &é brra od éd\Ooy eirré, © TlodvKpates, 
OTL ey@ KEeAEVW KaTadLTEY’ Kal auTos éxel KaTAaNUTOY 
Thy paxaipay eloOe. 

31. ’Axovcas raira 6 LevOns elzrev, Ott ovdevd av 
 amotnocev “AOnvaiwv' kal yap ore ouyyevels elev 
eidévas kab dirous evvous Edn vomitew. Mera tadra 
S del eicirAOov ods eSer, mpatov Revopay émnpero 
LevOnyv, 6 re S€orro ypncOa TH otpariad. 32. ‘O 82, 
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elrrev dde' Maioddns Hy tratip por éxelvou § jv apyn 
MeAavéiras cal @vvol cal Tpavivrar. “Ex tavrns odv 
Tis yadpas, érel ta ’Odpvedy mpdypata évéoncer, 
éxtrecav 6 TaTp autos pev arroOvncKe: veo, eyo 5 
éEerpapny spdaves trapd Mnddem oO viv Bacrnrei. 
33. "Enel 5é veavlokos éyevopumy, ovx éeSuvayny Cav 
eis GAXoTplay tparetay atroBdétrav’ Kal éxabelouny 
évdldptos avTt@ txétns Sodvai poe éméaous Suvards ein 
GvSpas, bras xal rods éxBarovtas nuds, ev te Su- 
vaiunv, Kaxoy qtotoiny cal env pr) eis thy éxelvov 
tpamelav aroBiérov. 34. ’Ex tovrou pot Sidwor 
tovs dvdpas Kab rovs larmous, ots vpels Oerbe, érret~ 
Sav npépa yévntar. Kal viv éyod €@ Tovrous exon, 
Anilopevos THY euavTod tatpwav ywpav. Ei 5é poe 
vpels tmapayévorcOe, olwar dv adv trois Ocois padiws 
atronaBeiv thy apynv. Tadr’ éoriv, a eyo Séopas. 

35. Ti dv ovdv, épn 6 Bevoddy, ov dSvvaio, ef éXOol~ 
pev, TH Te oTpatia Sidovat Kat Tois Noxayois Kal Tots 
atpatnyors ; A€Eov, Wa ovTo amrayyé\Awow. 36. ‘O 
S vréoxero TH pev otparwry Kubienvov, rp Se 
Aoxaye Sepotpiay, TH S5é orparyy@ retpapoipiav, cab 
yiv, ordeny av BovdAwvrat, eat Cevyn nab yoplov émt 
Oardrry rereryicpévov. 37. “Kay &é, épn 6 Revodar, 
Tatra tespwpevoe pon StamrpdEwpev, ddAdAad tis PdBos 
vd AaxeSaipoviov 7, SéEn eis tiv ceavrod, éav Tis 
atriévat BovAnrat mapa oé; 38. ‘O & ele Kat 
adedgpous ye tromnoopat nad évdidplovs Kat Kowwvors 
ardavrov dv av Suvapeba xtacat. Lod Sé, 6 Hevopar, 
xat Ouyarépa Sacw, cal ed tis col grt Ouyarnp, dvn- 
copat Bpaxiy voup’ nal BecavOny oixnow Saco, rep 
éuot KdAMoTOY xwplov éotl Tav érl OaraTry. 
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1. ’Axovoavres tatta nal Se€ids Sovres xat AaBdv- 
Tes arnAavvoy’ Kal pd nuépas eyévovTo emt Te oTpaTo- 
médp Kal arnyyeiiav Exacroe rots wéurpacw. 2. Ered 
5é jucpa éyéveto, 6 pev "Aplotapyos madw éxade Tors 
otpatyyous Kal Noxayous’ Tols S eoke tiv pev pods 
"Aplotapyor éddv éacat, Td 88 otpdtevpa cvyxadécat. 
Kati auvnrOov wdvres wAnv of Néwvos’ otros Se arei- 
xvov ds Séxa orddia. 3. ’Eret 5&8 cvvqrOov, dvactas 
Elevopav ele rade’ “Avdpes, Svamdeiy pév, Oa Bov- 
Aopeba, “Aplorapxos Tpunpets Eyxov Kwrvet, Sorte eis 
mota ove aahanres éuBalvew’ ovtos 5¢ avros Kedever eis 
Xepporvnoov Bia Sa Tod tepod dpovs tropevecOau jv Se 
Kpatnoavres Tovtou éxetoe EXOwpev, ore TwANCELY ETL 
tuds now, dorep ev Bulavrip, ovte éEarrarnoecOat 
ETL Upds, GANA AnrrecOar picbdv, ovTE TeptorrecOas 
ért, omep vuvl, Seopévous trav éemirndelwv. 4. Otros 
pev tadta Reyer’ LevOns Sé dnow, adv ampds éxeivov 
inte, ev tromjoey vas. Nov ody oxéyacbe, rérepov 
évOade pévovtes Todro Bovdevoeo Ge, 7 eis Ta éritndera 
érraveNOovres. 5. "Epuot péev ovv Soxet, erred evOade 
ovUTe apyvptoy éxopev, WoTe aGyopatey, ovTE avev apryu- 
plov édot AapBavey ta émirndeva, erravedOdvtas eis 
Tas Kopas, Bey of Hrrovs édot AapBavev, exel Eyovtas 
Ta émirndeta, Gkovovtas 6 Tt TUS vay Seirat, aipetobas 
6 Te ay vpiv Soni xpatiotov elvar. 6. Kal dro, én, 
. tabra Soxel, aparw riv yelpa. “Avérewvay drravtes. 
’"Amtovres tolvuv, én, cvexevater Oe, xai éreddv trapay- 
yeihn TLS, ErecOe TH 2ryoupeve—p. 
7, Mera taita Revopar pev ipyetro, of 8 elrovro. 
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Néowy 8é xad rap’ ’Aptorapyou adXot EretOov azrotpé- 
qecbar o& & ovx UinKxovov. “Emel 5 bc0v tpiaxovta 
cradlous mpoernrvbecay, drravTa YevOns. Kal 6 Ee- 
vodav iddy avroy mpoceddacat éexédevoev, UTrws 0 Th 
mrelorwy axovovtwy eirot avT@ a eddxer ocuphéperv. 
8. "Ered 8¢ rpoonrOer, elrre Revopav’ ‘Hyeis ropevo~ 
peOa, Srrov pérres Ee Td orpdrevpa Tpopyy. éxet S 
axovovres Kal cov Kai tav Tod Aaxwyixod aipnod- 
peOa & av Kpatiota Song elvat. “Hy ody nyiv yyjon, 
Grov wreloTa éotw émirndesa, vid cod vomiodpev 
EevitecOar. 9. Kal 6 ZevOns Edn *AAG olda nodpas 
grodNas aOpoas Kxal mdavTa éyovcas ta émirndeca, 
atrexovcas juav, Scov SteNOovres av 7d5éas apioTo- 
mre. 10. ‘Hyod tolvuv, ébn 6 Eevoddv. “Eve & 
adixoyro eis avtas tHS Seldns, cuvidOov of orpatia- 
tat, kat ele YevOns toidde’ "Evo, © dvdpes, Séopas 
Upav otpateverOar adv uot Kxat vaicyvodpat vpiv 
Sacew trois otparidrats Kufienvdv, Noyayois Se Kad 
otpatyyors Ta voutlopeva’ ew Se rovTwy tov afiov 
TYysnow. ira 6& Kal ota, @otep Kal viv, ex THs 
Nopas NapBavorres E€ere orrdca 8 dv adloxytat, 
afiwow avros Eye, lva tadta SiariOéuevos vuiy Tov 
pucOoy rropl&. 11. Kal ra pév devyovra Kad aro- 
SiSpackovta npeis ixavol écopeBa Sidxev xal pac- 
Tevew’ av Sé tis avitoriTat, ody viv Teipaccpucba 
xetpovcbat. 12. ’Emnpero 6 Revodady’ Tocov 8¢ dro 
Oararrns a€woes cuvérresOal cot TO oTpdrevpa; ‘O 
S aexpivato’ Ovdauq wreiov érrd npepav, petov Sé 
TONNAYN. 

18. Mera rabra édid0T0 Aéyeww TH Bovropévm’ xa 
EXeyov moAdol xatd tavtd, Ste TavTos aka réyer 
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LevOns' yerpady ydp ely nal obre oixade dromheiy TS 
todto Bovkopévp Suvaroy ely, diayevécOai re ev piria 
ovy oloy + ein, eb Séot wvoupévous Lav, dv 88 t7 
monenia StatpiBew xal rpépecOar aaparéorepov pera 
Levou 7 povous, Svrwy ayabav Tocovtwy’ ei Sé pic Pov 
mpoocrnrowro, evpnua eSoxer elvat. 14. "Earl rovrois 
ele Elevopov' Ei ris avtidéyet, Aeyérwo’ ef 58 pn, 
éripngitéro tadra. "Enei dé ovdels avréreyev, éreyr7- 
dice kad éoke radra, EvOvds 58 YevOn eltre radra, Ste 
CUCTPATEVTOLYTO AUTO. 

15. Mera roiro oi sev GrAdot Kata takes éoxn- 
vnoav, otparnyovs S¢ nal Noyaryods emt Setrvov YevOns 
éxadece, TAHTlov Kdunv Exwov. 16. “Eze 8 eri Ovpais 
joav ws él Seirvoy maplovtes, Av tus ‘Hpaxreldns 
Mapovelrns’ otros mpootoy évi éxaote, ovoTivas @ETO 
Eye te Sotvat YevOn, wpatov pev mpds Tlapiavovs 
Tivas, ot taphnoay pidlav Siampakopmevor mpos Mndoxov 
tov ’Odpvcav Baothéa nat Sdpa adyortes avr@ Te Kal 
TH yuvakl, Edeyev, drt Mydoxos pev advo ein Swdexa 
npepav amd Oararrns odev, LevOns 8, eel rd oTpa- 
Tevpa TovTO eidndev, apyov Ecoiro eri OaratTy. 
17. Telrwy otv av ixavetatos Eotat vas Kal ev Kal 
xaxas troiv, “Hy ovv cwdpovire, rovtm Swoere, 6 
Tt ay Gynobe, nal dpyewov viv Staxeloeras, 4 éav 
Mydoxg Te Tpocw oixodyts Sdte 18. Tovrous peév 
ovtws Erebev. AvOus Se Tipaclwvt r@ Aapdavel rpoc- 
edOuv, érel fxeovoey avt@ elvat nal éxtapatra ral 
tarléas BapBapixas, Ereyev, Ste vopiforro, dmore er) 
Sefrvoy Karécat YevOns, SwpetcOat avT@P rors KrAnOév- 
ras. Odros & fw péyas évOade yévnrat, ixavos éoras 
oe kat olxade xarayayely cal évOade mrovctov Totnes 


e 
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Tovadra mpovpvato Exdot mpocwy. 19. TpocedOav 
dé xal Eevodarvte éreye’ 2d wal rorews peylorns el, 
nal tapa YevOn To cov Svoua péytotov éott, Kal év 
moe TH xepa lows d€iwWoes Kal Teiyn AapBavey, 
Bomep kai dddou Tav vpetépwv EdaBov, Kal yodpay' 
afvov ovv aot Kal peyarorperréotata Tipjoas LevOny. 
20. Evvous Sé cot dv wrapawad* ed olda yap, StL, d0@ 
dy peilo tovrav Swpynoyn, tocovT@ pelfw vid TovTou 
dya0a melon. “Axovov tadta Eevopay yrrdper’ ov 
yap &) SiaBeBnxes exywv x Ilaplov ef pu) maida Kal 
dcov épddsov. 

21. ’Ezred 8¢ cio iOov emt ro Setrrvov tav Te Opa- 
K@v ob KpaTicTOL TOY TapoYTwY Kal ov oTpaTNyol Kal 
ot Aoxayol Tay “EAAnvev Kal el tis TrperRela tTrapHy 
ard médews, TO Setrvoy pev tv KaOnpévors KvKro’ 
Ereita Se rpitrodes eionvéyOnoav tracw, otto § joa 
Kpedv peortol veveynpévorv’ Kal aptot CupAnres peyadou 
MpootreTepovnpevor Hoav mpos Tois Kpéact. 22. Ma- 
Aorta § ai tpatefat natda Tors Eévous ael ériBevto’ 
powos yap qv. Kat mpatos rotro étroles ZevOns [Kat] 
avedopevos Tos éavT@ TwapaKetpévouvs aptovs diéxra 
xara puxpoy al Siepplmrer, ols avt@ ddonet, wal Ta 
Kpéa @oavtws, Scov povoy yevoacOar éavT@® Kata- 
Aurav. 23. Kar of ddroe SE Kata travta éolovp, 
xaW ovs cal ai tpaebat Exewro. “Apxas b€ Ts ’Apv- 
otas évoua, ghayeiv Sewvds, TO pev Stappirrety ela 
xalpe, AaBav Sé eis Tv xelpa Socov Tprxyolvixoy 
dptov wal xpéa Oéuevos eri ta yovata édelrvet, 
24, Képara 8 oivou wepiépepov, cal mavres édéyovTo" 
6 8 “Apvoras, érel map avrov pépwy 1d Képas 
6 olvoxdos Hrev, elev iddv Tov Eevopavta ovnére 
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Sesrrvobvra’ *Exelve, &pn, 805° ayordler yap 48n, éya 
dé ovdérw. 25. “Axovoas LevOns rv poviy npora tov 
oivoyoov, ti Neyer. “O 8 oivoydos elev’ édAAnULEEW 
yap jrlctaro, "Evradda ev 81 yédas eyévero. 

26. "Esresdn 5& wrpovyapes 6 moros, eiojdOev avip 
@pa€ imiov éxwv Nevndy kal NaBov Képas peorov elrre’ 
IIporlva cot, © LevOn, nal rov tarrrov TovTov Swpotipas, 
éd’ of cal Sidxwv, dv av Orns, aipnoes Kal droywpav 
ov pn) Selons Tov trodéuioy, 27. "AdXos traida eicaya- 
yov otras édwpynoato mpotiveyv, Kat Gros tparia 
7h yuvackl, Kal Tipaclwy rporivev éwpnocato dia- 
Anv Te apyupay Kal ramrida aflay Séxa pvdv. 28. Tv7- 
ourmos 8é tis “AOnvaios avactas elrrev, Sti apxaios 
eln vouos KaANoTOS Tods pev Byovtas Sidovar Te 
Bactrel tins vera, rots Se py Exyovot Siddvat Tov 
Bacthéa, va Kab éyo, en, exw cor SwpeicOar Kai 
riysav, 29. ‘O && Bevoddy jropeito, ri rroujoe. Kat 
gap éruyyavey ws Tiuamevos dv TH TANoLaLTaT@ Oi- 
dpe LevOn xaOnpevos. “O Se “Hpaxreldns éxédevev 
avT@ TO Kxépas opéEae Tov oivoydov. 30. ‘O &é Hevo- 
dav, 745n yap virotetaxas ériyyaver, avéorn Oap- 
paréws SeEdpuevos To xépas wal elev’ "Eyo 85é cou, 
@& Yevbn, Sidswps euavtov xal rovs éuovs Tovrous 
éralpovs dirovs elvat amiotovs, Kal ovdéva daxovTa, 
GAG Tavras padrov Ett éuod aot Rovropévous hirous 
elvat. 31. Kat viv mapeow ovdév ce mpocaitodrtes, 
GAXa Kal mpoiéuevor kal trovely vrép cod Kal qwpo- 
Kwouvevetv ebérovres’ pel ay, av oi Oeot Oérwar, mrod- 
Anv yopav Thy pev aor yn twatpeav ovcay, Thy Se 
KT™nOn, Toddovs Se ‘aovs, moddodvs Sé avdpas xal 
yuvaixas KataxTynoyn, os ov AnifecOar Senoet, GAN 
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avrolt dépovres trapécovrat mpds o¢ Sapa. $2. *Ava- 
oras 6 LevOns cuvekéme cal cvyxatecxeddcato per’ 
autod TO Képas. Merd taita eioirOov xépaci Te, 
clos onpaivovew, avrodvres Kal oddrrvykw w&poPoi- 
vats puOpous Te xal olov payad: cadrtlfovres. 33. Kat 
autos LevOns avactds dvéxpayé te todeuixcy rat 
eEniato daomep Bédos hudraTTOmevos pada édradpas. 
Eionecav 8& nal yedwrorrotol. 

34, ‘Os & qv Aros él Sucpals, avéornoav of 
“EdAnves kal elroy, br @pa vuxrodvvaxas Kabtoravat 
Kal cvvOnua wapadiddvat. Kat Zev@nv éxédrevov tra- 
payyetrat, dws eis Ta “EXAnvixd otpatoreda pndels 
Tav Opaxdy eicerot vuxtos* of Te yap trodéutor Opa- 
Kes vuiv Kal nyiv of didot, 35. ‘Os 8 éEyecav, cuvay- 
éatn 6 LevOns ovdev Ere peOvovtse éouxds. "E€eAOdy 
& elev avrovs tovs otpatnyovs dmoxadécas’ *0, 
avdpes, of twroréutor nav ove loacl te Thy nyetépay 
oupayiav qv ovv EMapev én’ avrovs, mply pudd- 
EacOat, dotTe wn AnPOjvat, } wapacKxevacacbat, dore 
apvvacbat, pardiota av AaBoipev Kab avOpwrrovs Kar 
Xpnpata. 36. Luveryvovy tata of otpatnyol Kar 
nryetoBar éxérevov. ‘O 8 elzre’ Wapackevacdpevor 
dvapévere éyo Sé, émétay Katpos 4, HEw mpds vpmas 
kal Tovs weATacTas Kal vuas avaraBov nyjoopat ovy 
Trois Oeots, 37. Kat 6 Revoddy ele Zxéyrac rolvuy, 
elmep vuxros Topevoopeda, et 6 “EXAnViKds vomos Kad- 
Mov Eyer’ pel? juepay pev yap év tais tropelats nryeirat 
Tod oTpatevpatos, émotov ay del mpds THY xwpay 
oupdépy, cay te OmAiTiKOV, édv Te WeATACTLKOY, éaV 
Te inmicoy’ vuxtwp 8& vopos Tois “EAAnow rryeioGas 
éo7t To Bpadvtaroy’ 38. oltw yap HKiota Suacwaras 

XEN, VII. 5 
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Ta orpatedpara Kab hacota AavOavovew artrodidpa- 
cKovTes GANNAOUS’ of 8 Siacracbévres troAdXaKis Kar 
wepiTrimrovelw adAnAOLS Kal ayvoobyTes KaKaS Trotodet . 
kal macxyovow, 39. Eliev otv YevOns’ "OpOds rA€yere, 
kal éyd TO vouw TO vpetépw meloopat. Kal dpiv 
pev nyepovas SoHow Tov mrpecBuTdtwy Tovs éumetpota- 
Tous THS xKwpas, avTos eperpopar TeXevTaios TOS 
irtrous éywv' Ttayvd yap mwperos, av Séy, rapécopar. 
LvwvOnya § elrov ’AOnvalav Kata thy cuyyéveran, 
Tadr’ eiwrovtes avetravovro. | 

40. ‘Hvlca & Fv audi pécas vietas, raphy YevOns 
Eyav Tovs imméas TeEOwpaxtopévous Kal Tos TedTacTas 
adv tois Sado. Kal éred rapédmxe Tovs nryepovas, ot 
pev omdirat jyodvto, of 88 medtactal elrrovto, ot & 
irmeis amicOopuAdxouv, 41. "Eel & nyépa Fv, 6 
Levbns waphnravvev cis TO wpdcbev Kal érnvece Tov 
‘EAAniKoy vopov'’ ToAdNaKis yap efn vuKTwp avTos 
cal odv odrlyous Topevopevos atrootacOnvat avy Tos 
irmos amd trav metav’ viv &, womep Set, adOpoos 
mavTes dua TH Hepa awopeOa. “AAA vpels pev 
mweptueéveTe avTov Kal davarravecbe, éyd 88 oKerdpevos 
te nEw. 42. Tair’ eirov qravve 80 Spovs odov tiva 
AaBav. “Enel 8 adixero eis yiova mordqv, eoxeraro, 
el eln iyxvyn avOperev 4 mpocw nyovpeva 4 evartia. 
’"Eret 5€ arpiuBi éwpa tHv oddv, yee Tayd wadw Kal 
Exeyey’ 43. “Avdpes, xards Extras, Hv Oeds OéXn* Tovs 
yap avOpwrous Anocopev érumecovtes. "ARN eyo péev 
nynoopar Tols larmous, OTrws, dv twa Beopev, py Siadv- 
you onenvy Tots Trohepious® vpels 8 SrrecOe* Kav det- 
PO ire, T@ orp Tov imrov Erecbe vrepBavres Se Ta 
Spy hEower eis Kwpas Toddds Te Kal ss eld 


. 
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44, ‘Hvlea & jw péoov nyépas, 75n te Hv ei tots 
axpo.s Kal xatidav Tas Kopas RKev EXavYwY Ipods Tors 
omditas Kal éXeyev’ "Adnow on Kxatabe rovs pév 
imméas eis TO Tediov, Tovs 5é eATaCTAs éml Tas KOs. 
9 2 @ e A , ’ a 37 
AAW’ erecbe ds av SivncOe Taytora, Gras, cay Tes 
toiotirat, adé—nobe. 45. ’Axovoas tadta 6 Revopov 
xatéBn amo tod trou. Kat os qpeto’ Ti xaraBaivers, 
érrel orrevdew Set; Olda, Ep, Gre ovK euod pdvou Sén" 
oi 8 éwAtrat Oarrov Spapodvrat Kai ndiov, édv nal éyo 
meCos Hyopar. 46, Mera radta @yero xal Tipaclwy 
peer avtod éyov imrmels WS TerTapaKxovra Tév ‘ENAnvov. 
md A , > 
Eevopay S& mapnyyvnce tovs eis tTpidKovra érn rap- 

‘ 9 A A 4 b ‘4 3 \ ? a 
lévat amo Tov AdxwY evfavous, Kal avrds pev érpo- 
yate rovrous éywv, Kredvap 8& aryeiro ray addov 
“ErAAnvev. 47. "Exel & ev tais capats Foav, LevOns 
éyov Ocov tpiaxovta trméas mpooedacas elie’ Tade 
54, © Fevoddy, & od éreyes’ Exovrat of avOpwiror’ adda 

\ ee a ") ’ ” ’ 
yap Epnpot of immeis olyovTat ot ads GAA StwKor, 
kal Sédoixa, pr) avotavtes abpoot wrov KaKov Tt épya~ 
cwvrat ot Tongue, Aci é xal év tais Kopats KaTapé- 
ve Twas HuaV’ perTal yap cicw avOpwTav. 48. "AAN 
9 ON , é ¢ = a \ te oy a bed 
eyo pev, EN O Hevoparv, avy ols EXw Ta axpa KaTa- 
Ajvopat’ od && Kredvopa néreve Sia tod mediov trapa- 
teivas THY hadrayya Tapa tas Kopas. ‘Enel 5é tadra 
éroincav, cuvnricOnoay avdparoda pev ws xidta, Boes 
Sé Stay idrot, wpoBata adra pupia. Tore peév 67 avrod 
nuricOncar, 
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CAPUT IV. 


1, 19 8 vorepaig natraxavoas 6 LevOns ras Kopas 
TWavTenws Kad oixiay ovdenlay AuTrav, GTras PoBov evOein 
kat Tots GAXots, ola meicovtat, dv pr) trel(Owvras, amrnet 
wav. 2. Kal ryv pev relav amémepre Svatlbecas 
“Hpaxreldny eis TlépevOov, drag av proOds yévntat Tois 
otparuitas’ autos 8&8 xal ot “EdAnves éorpatore- 
Sevovto ava Td Ouvav wedlov. Oi & exdrtrovtes Epev- 
yov eis ta bon. 3. "Hy S& yeov odd Kal yixos 
oltws, wate TO Hdwp, 3 épépovro éml Seimvov, émrnyvuto 
xal 6 olvos év Tots ayyelots, Kal trav “EXAHYwY TroAd@V 
kat pives atexaiovro nal w@ra. 4, Kal tore dndov 
éyévero, ob Evexa oi Opdxes tas ahwrexidas éml tats 
xeparais hopodat nab rots wal, Kal yeT@vas ov povoy 
mept Tois arépvois, dAXa Kal Tepl Tots pnpots, Kal Seipas 
péxpt tav today émrt tav immav &yovow, ard ov 
xrapvdas. 5. “Aduels 5 trav aixuarorov 6 LevOns 
eis TA Opn Ereyev, Stt, eb po) KaTaBnoovras oixnoovTes 
kal teloovrat, rt Kataxavoe Kal TovTwYV Tds Kdpas 
Kal Tov ciroy, Kal atrododvTat TS Ayo. “Ex TovTOU 
katéBawov Kal yuvaixes kal traides Kal mperButepoe 
ot Sé vewrepos év tals vid Td Gpos Kwdpats nurlCovro. 
6. Kal 6 YevOns xarapabev éxédevce Tov Revopavtra 
TOV OTALTOY TOS vewrdTouvs NaBovTa cuveToTETOat. 
Kal avactayres THs vuctos apa TH nuépa Taphoay eis 
ras kdpas. Kal ot pev mreioror éépuyov’ adnoiov 
yap Hv Td dpos’ baous be éXaBe, catynKovticey adedus 
DevOns. 

7. "EnioOévns & Fv ris ’OrvvOt0s wradepactns, ds 
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iSey waida Kaddv nBacKovta apti, WéATHY EXOVTA, LéA- 
Aovta atroOvncKey, mpocdpapov Fevopavta ixérevoe 
Bon@jcat rast Kare. 8. Kat ds rpocedOadv re Levy 
Seirat pun aroxréivas tov traida nal tod ’Emobévous 
Sunyeirat tov Tporov, nal Sti AOyov mote cuveréEata 
oKxorray ovdéy aAXo, 7 ef Tives elev KaNoi, Kal pera 
rouTay nv avnp ayabds. 9. ‘O Sé YevOns wpero’ "H 
xal Oérows av, & "Eniobeves, brrép tovTov aroGaveiv; 
‘O & elev advatelvas tov tpdyndov’ Tlaie, én, e 
KeXevel 6 Tals Kal pédre yapey eldévat. 10. *Earnpero 
6 LevOns tov waida, ei rraiceev avrov aytl éxeivov. 
Ov« ela 6 qrais, aXN ixéreve nde Erepov xataxaivev. 
"Evtadéa 6 *EqoOévns mepisaBov tov maida elev 
“Opa cot, @ Levon, wept rovdé por Svauadyeobar’ ov 
yap peOnow tiv maida. ‘O Se XevOns yedadv taira 
pev ela’ 11, eofe & avte avrod avrcOhijva, va 
pnd éx rovrav tay Kwpdv ot émt Tod Spous Tpéporvro. 
Kal avros pev dv 1@ wedip viroxataBas éoxjvov' 6 
$8 Bevoday éywv rods éidéxtous ev Ti vid 1d Spos 
avaTaTwo Kwpyn, Kal ot ddrot “EXAnves ev tots dpetoes 
Kadroupéevars @pakt mAnoiov xatecxnvnoay, 

| 12, Ex rovrou npuépat ov modXal SierpiBovro, xat 
of éx rod Spous Opaxes cataBaivovres mpos tov YevOny 
- qrept orrovday Kad ounpwv Scerparrovro. Kal Revopav 
EGov Ereye TH DevOn, Gre ey wovnpols toro oKxny- 
vpev, nal mdnalov elev ot rroréuioe Fdivov 8 ay ew 
avriterOar En év éxupois av ywpiows padrdov 7 év rots 
oreyvois, ote amrohécOa. 13. ‘O Se Oappeiv exéreve 
wal SevEev Gunpovs mapovras av’r@. "Edéovro Sé- cat 
tod Eevodavros xataBalvoyrés tTiwes Tay ex Ted Spous 
cupmpagal ogioct tas aorovdds. ‘O 8 wpordyes wat 
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Oappety exéreve nab ryyuato pndev adbrors Kandy ael- 
oer bat retBopevous aevoD Oi & dpa rair’ ércyov 
KaTacKoTns evexa. 

14. Tatra pev ris npépas eyevero" eis 62 said 
eriovaav vuxra émirifevtas édXOovres éx tov Bpous ok 
Ovvol. Kai ayeuav pev qv 6 Seomdrns éxaotns TIS 
oixlas’ yaXeroy yap nv GdXws Tas oixklas oKdTOUS SvTOS 
dvevpioxew év tais nobpats’ Kal yap at oixlar KUKX@ 
TeplecTavpwvTo peyaddois oTraupois tév tmpoBaTwy 
€vexa. 15. "Emel § éyévovto xata ras Ovpas éxdorov 
TOU OiKT MATOS, Ob pev elonKdvTiCoy, ot & Tois oKUTAXOLS 
éBadXop, & Exew Epacay ws atroxdéyporres tav Soparav 
ras Doyyas, of & dvertprpacay, cat Fevodadvra dvo- 
paotl Kanrobvtes éEvbvra éxéXevov atroOyncKey, 7) avToD ° 
épacav xataxavOnoecOar avrov. 16. Kat 45 te did 
tov opodov édaivero rip, xa évreOwpaxicpévot ot trepd 
Eevopdvra &vdov foav domidas nal payalpas xal 
Kpavn éyovres, xal Yiravds Maxéorios, érav 75n as 
oxtoxaldeca OV, onpaiver TH oddmeyye Kal EevOds éxarn- 
Sdcw écracpévos Ta Eipn nal ot ée TeV aGdrwY oKN- 
vopatov. 17. Ot &€ @paxes devyovow, worep 81) 
Tpdmos nv avtots GmricOev mrepiBadrrAcpevor Tas TéNTAS’ 
Kal avT@y virepadropevav Tors otaupovs éAnPOnoav 
tives xpepacbévtes, Eveyouevav TOY TENTOY TOS oTAV- 
pois’ of St xal aréOavov Siauaprévres trav é€odwv' of 
5¢ “EnAnves ediwxov ew ths xodpns. 18. Tav 82 
Quvav vrocrpadévres tives ev TE oKOTEL Tos Tapa-~ 
TpéyovTas Tap oixlay Katopévny jKxovrilov eis TO Pas 
éx Tod oKxdTous Kal Erpwcay ‘lepwvupdy te Kai Evodéa 
Noyayov Kat Qeoyévyv Aoxpdv Aoyaydv' améBave Se 
avbeis’, xatexavOn. jévrot nat .oOns tivev Kal oxeyn. 
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19. DevOns 5é Fre BonOnowv avy érra iwrevot ois 
mperos Kal Tov cadruyeTny éxwv Tov Bpaxiov. Kai 
érelrep noOeto, bcovmep ypovoyv éBonOet, TooovTov Kat 
TO Képas éfGeyyero avte Gore Kal todto PoBov avp- — 
mapéaye Tos trodeulots. "Esrel & FrOev, eSekvodro Te 
kal éXeyev, Ott olovro TEOve@Tas TrodAOds EvpNoeLy. 

20. "Ex rovrov 6 Revoday Seiras rovs ounpous te 
avT® trapadodvat Kal él 70 Gpos, et BovAeTal, cvoeTpa-~ 
revecOas' ei S¢ py, avrov doar. 21. TH obv torepaia 
Tapadsiowow 6 YevOns Tovs sunpous, mpecButépovs 
avipas, Tovs KpaTiorous, ws Efpacav, TaY dpelvwn, 
Kal avtos Epyeras ovv TH Suvdpet, “Hon dé elye Kab 
TpuT hac lay Sivapu 6 ZevOns" éx yap trav ’OSpucdv 
Gxovovres, 2 mpatres 6 LevOns, worrpgol KaréBatvov 
guotpatevoopevot, 22. Oi 58 Ouvol, eet elSov ard 
Tod Spovs mrodAods pev Altas, ToAAOds 88 TeATACTAS, 
moAnovs Se inmeis, KataBavtes ixérevoy orreicacbar 
Kal TavTa GpoXoyouy Troincely Kab TA TioTAa NayBaveu 
éxédevov. 23. ‘O 5 YevOns nxarécas tov Bevoddvra 
émeSeixvuev, & Néeyouev, Kal ov &dn orrelcecOat, et 
Elevopay Bovroto tiwwpncacbat avrovs ris. ériBécews. 
24. ‘O 8 elvrey “ANN Syoye ixavnv voullo nal viv 
Slenv exe, ef odvroe Soddot Evovtay avr drevépan. 
LupBovrcvery pévror épy avtT@ TO Rowrov ourpous 
apBavew tous Suvatrwtdtouvs KaKov Tt mover, Tous 
5é yépovras oixos dav. Oi. pév otv tavty waves 57 
WT potwpodoyour. 
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CAPUT V. 


1. ‘YaepBarrovor 8 apis rors varép Bulavrlov 
Opdxas eis rd AéAta Kadovpevoy (abtn 8 Fv oveére 
apyn Maicdéov, ard Trypov rod ’OSpicov, dpyalouv 
twos) Kat 6 ‘Hpardeidns evraiba éyov ry tiny Ths 
Nelas raphy. 2. Kat YevOns eEayayav Cevyn juscovixd 
Tpia, ov yap jv wréiw, Ta Sé GrArAa Boeuxa, Kadécas 
Elevopavta éxédeve NaPeiv, ra 58 ddAa Siaveiuat roils 
orTparnyois Kal Noyayois. 3. Revodadv 88 elzrev’ "Epot 
Tolvuy apxet kat avOius rNaBeiv’ TovTas 58 toils otpa- 
tyyois Swpod, ot adv euol yKorovOncay, Kat royayois. 
4. Kat trav Sevydv AapBaver &v pev Tipaciav 6 Aap- 
Savevs, &v 5¢ Kreavap 6 ’Opyopévios, év 8 Dpuvicxos 
6 ’Ayatos’ ta 88 Boeixd Levyn trois Noyayois xate- 
pepicOn. Tov Se picOov azodivdwow, é&erAnruOoros 
On TOD pNvos, elkoot povov Huepayv’ 6 yap ‘Hpaxdeldns 
EXeyev, Ste ov wreiov eéwrorjca. 5. ‘O ow Revoddy 
ayOecbels elrrev érropdcas’ Aoxets pot, & ‘Hpaxnreidn, 
ovy os Sei xndeoOat YevOov’ ei yap exndov, Hxes av 
dépwv wrAHpyn Tov picOdy Kal mpocdavercapevos, et p17) 
Gdr\(ws iva, Kal arrodSopevos Ta cavTob (maria. 

6. "Evreddev 6 ‘Hpaxreldns nybéo6n re xal eéeuce, 
pn ee ris LevOov dirlas exBrAnGein, nad & re edvvaro 
dio TavTns THS jHuépas Eevodavra SiéBadrre pds Lev- 
Onv. 7. Od pev 8) orparidrat Zevodavrs évexddour, 
OTe ove elyov Tov plaBov? DevOns 5é FyOeTo avt@, Sts 
évrovws Tos oOTpaTLoTais amnre. Tov picOdyv. 8. Kar 
Trews pey ae euéuynto, ws, ereiday émi Oadatray 
aréX0n, wapadice atte BicdvOnv xat Tavov kad 
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Néov tetyos* dad S& rovrov Tod xpovou ovdevds Ets 
routay éuéuvnto. ‘O pév ydp ‘Hpaxrgeidns xat robro 
SieBeBrjner, ads ove aadares ein reiyn wapadidovar 
avdpt Sivapw éyovre. 

9. ’Ex rovrov 6 pev Eevodar ‘éBounrevero, rl xpr 
qovew trept Tob ert dvw otpareverOat’ o S ‘Hpaxreldns 
eiaayayav Tos GAdous oTpaTyyovs Tpos DevOny réyerv 
Te éxédevev avrous, dre ovdey ay TrTov odeis aryayouev 
Tv otpatiay 7 Hevopar, tov te pucOdv varioyvetrat 
aurTots odiryov nuEepav ExtrrAEwv Trapécec Oat Svoty pyvorv, 
kal avotpureverOar éxéreve. 10. Kal 6 Tipacior 
elev? "Eyo pev roivuy ovS ay mévre pnvdv picbos 
pedAAy elvas otparevoaiyny dv dvev Revopdytos. Ka 
6 Dpuvicxos kal 6 KXeavwp cuvaporoyouv ra Tipma- 
ciov. 11. “Evreddev 6 ZevOns eroSope tov “Hpa- 
KrelSnv, Ste ov qapexdder nal Flevopdvtra. "Ex &é 
TovToy tTapaxadovol avrov povov.. “‘O 88 yvovs rod 
“HpaxrelSov tiv tmavoupylav, ére Bovdotto avroy Sia- 
Badrrew mpds tovs adrovS oTpaTnyoUs, wapépyeTat 
AaBov Tovs Te oTpaTHyoUs Travtas Kal Tovs NoYayoUs. 
12. Kat évet waves érelcOnoav, cvvertpatevovto rab 
adixvotyrat év Seta Eyovres tov Tlovroy dia tav Me- 
Avodayav Karovpevwov Opaxdy eis tov Larpvdnocdv. 
“Ev0a tay ets roy Tlévrov rAeoveay vedv mroddal oxédX~ 
Nover Kad exrrimrovasy’ tévayos yap éotw ént mdpronv 
THs Oararrns. 13. Kat of @pdxes of xara taidta 
oixodyres oTnAas optrdpevot TA KAP avtovs éxarlrrovta 
. &acrot MnlCovras’ réws 5 EXeyov, wplv dploac Oat, aprd- 
fovras modXods vm’ addjAwy aroOvicKev. 14, "Ep- 
Tai0a evpiocxovto ToAXal wey KVivat, roAAd 52 KtBorta, 
modral dé BiBAo yeypaypévat, ab TaANa TOAA, dea 
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dy Evdlvois revyecs vavednpot ayouow:. *Evredbev 
TavTa KaTaoTperapevor amjecay tadv. 15. “EvOa 
87 LevOns elye oTpdreupa 8m whréov tot ‘EXAnviKod* 
&x Te yap "OSpuadv mond ery wrelous KataBeByKecay, 
Kat oi deb retOdpevos avveotparevovro. Karnudlo6n- 
cav § & T@ Tedlp tmép LnArvBpias Scov tpidcovra 
otadiovs daméyovres tHS Oadatrns. 16. Kat pucGds 
pey ovdeis ww épaiveto’ impos 5é Tov Eevodavra ot re 
OTpaTiaTat waryyanerws elyov, 6 Te YevOns ovxére 
oixelws Siéxerto, adr’, GrréTe ouryevécOas avt@ Bovro- 
prevos Edo, TroAAal dn aayorlat épalvovro. 


CAPUT VI. 


1. ’Ev tovte 76 ypovm oxeddv 75n Sv0 -pnvav 
dvtwv adixvetrat Xappivos te 6 Aaxwv wat IlodvviKxos 
Tapa @iBpwvos Kal Aéyovcw, Ste Aaxedatpovlors Soxet 
otpatever Oar ért Ticcadépyny, cat @(Bpwv exrémrev- 
kev WS Torkeunowy Kab Setras TavTns THS oTpaTias Kal 
Aéyet, Ste Saperxds éExaotw Eotar puaOds Tod pnvos, 
kal Tois Aoyaryots Syorpla, ois 5é orparnyots TeTpapor- 
pla. 2, "Exei 8 mrOov ot i Maxedarpovios, ev8vs 6 o ‘Hpa- 
Krelins mufopevos, Ore él TO oTpaTevpa NKovol, Neyer 
T@ Levon, Srv KaAACTOY yeyévnTat’ ot pev yap Aaxe- 
Satpovior Séovras Tov oTparetparos, ov dé oveéte ben 
drodi8ois 5é 70 orpatevpa yapin avtois, € Sé ovKére 
dmarrjcouas Tov puicOov, GAN atradrdafovrat ex Tis 
xwpas. 3. “Axovoas TavtTa oO ZevOns KedevEeL Tapayelv’ 
Kad érel elzrov, ore éxt 7d otpdtevpa ixovat, éreyer, 
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érl TO oTpateupa arodidwot, piros te Kal cvppayos 
elvat Bovretar* Karel te avrovs ert Eéuia nal éFénte 
fleyarorrperras. Elevopivra S¢ ove éxanet, ovde Trav 
G@\X\ov otparnyav ovdéva. 4. "Epwrovrav 88 trav 
Aaxcdatpovior, tris avip ein Eevodar, amexplvato, bre 
Ta pev GdAa eln ov Kaxos, pirootpatiatns Sé, Ka dia 
tTovTo yeipiv éotiw avt@. Kal of elaov' "AAN F - 
Snpaywyel 6 avip tovs avdpas; Kal 6 ‘Hpaxneldns, 
II dyu pév ovv, pn. 5. "Ap ovv, &pacay, py) Kai pip 
évayridcetas THS amaywyyns; "AAN Hv vpels, edn 6 
‘“Hpaxnrelons, ovrr Eaves avrovs varocynode tov pic- 
Gov, orbyov éxeiv mpocydvres arrodpapodvrar ody vpiv. 
6. IIds ot dv, bacav, piv cvdAreyelev ; Avpiov vpas, 
épn 6 "Hpaxdeldys, mport dEopuev mpds avtous’ Kal olda, 
én, bre, érrebav Uv vpas doc, dopevot a ll 
Airy péev 7 npépa ovras edrnEe. 

7. Ty 8 dvorepala dyovow éri 76 otpatevpa tous 
Adxovas XevOns te cat “Hpaxreidns, xa ovdAréyerat 7 
otpatia. Tod Sé Aaxwve eneyerqy, ore Aaxedarpovlois 
Sonet Trohepeiv Trooadépver TO vpas adicnoavte’ Hv 
ouv ire ou mpiy, TOV Té éxOpov Tipwprcere xa 8a- 
pevxoy Exactos olcet Tod pnvis vuadv, Aoyayos Se 7d 
Surdodv, otparnyos 5é ro terpatAodv. 8, Kar oi 
aTpatiatat dopevol te yKovcay, Kal evOds aviortatal 
tus tdv Apxadov tod Eevodpayros xarnyopnowv. Tlap- 
qv 5é nat LevOns Bovrdopevos eidévat, ri mpayOnoerar, 
kal év émnxdp ciornxer éywv épunvéa’ Evyles 88 nab 
avros ‘EXAnuotl Ta qwreiora. 9. "EvOa 8&7) rAéyes 6 
*Apkas* "AN aYucis pév, 3d AaxeSarpovtot, Kad madras 
dv jpev wap vpiv, et un Bevodav nuds Sedpo meloas 
amnyayev’-.évOdde re jpels pev roy. Seivdv -yemava 
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oTparevépevot kal vixta Kal nyépay ovdey mremavpeda' 
6 Se rods rperdpous mdvous yer’ Kal DevOns exeivov 
pev idla memdovtixey, nuds 5é atroorepel Tov picOoy* 
10. wate & ye patos Aéyov eye pév, eb TovToV Borys 
xatarevobévta Kal Sovta Sixnv dy nuas epteirxe, 
kal Tov puoboy idy jor S0xd eyew Kal ovdév ert Trois 
- qretrovnpévors &xGecOar. Mera rotrov adXos avéorn 
Gpoiws Kal GAdAos. "Ex Sé rovTou Revoday érekev 
woe 

11. ’AAAd wavra pev dpa avOpwrov oyra mpoc-. 
Soxav Sei, otrore ye Kal eyo viv vd’ vay aitias éyo, év 
@ TAELoTHY TpoOupiay eéyauT@ ye Sox@ auvedévas trept 
Uyds waperxnpévos. “Ametparropny pév ye On olxade 
Gpynpevos, ov pa tov Ala obtor truvOavopevos vpas ed 
mpartew, GAAd padrov axovov év amopors elvat, ds 
adernowr, eb re Suvaiunv, 12. "Exel 5é 7rXOov, ZevOov 
Tovroul moNAovs aryyédous impos éue wépwrovTos Kar 
TOANA virioyvoupévoy jot, eb Weloatuae Vas pds avTov 
éXOeiv, TovTO pev ove errexeipnoa trovety, WS avTol vues 
ériatacbe, nyov S€ GOev @ouny taytot av vyuds eis Thy 
"Aciay SiaBjvat. Tatdta yap nat BéerXriota évoprtov 
Upiv elvas cat vuds Woe Bovropévovs. 13. “Exel S 
*Apiotapyos €\Oav avy tpinpeow éxwdrve Stamey 
pas, €x TovTou, O7rep eixds Sytrov Hv, cuvéreEa vas, 
Sirws ~Bovrevoalueba, 5 Te yp) Troety. 14. Ovxoov 
Upeis axovovtes yey "Aptorapyou éritarrovros tyiv eis 
Xeppovnoov tropeverOat, axovovres Se LevOov srelOovros 
éavtm cvotpareverOa, mavtes pev edéyete crv Levon 
iévat, wavres & eyndloacbe tabta; Tl ov eyo e- 
rav0a ndlenca ayaydy vas 0a wacow vyly éoxe; 
15. "Eves ye pw pevdec0as jpEatro ZevOns. wepi rob 
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pucbod, ef pev errawed avrov, Sixalws dv pe nad aitipobe 
wad pucoire’ ei Se rrpocbev avt@ Tavrav padtora piros 
ay viv mavtov Stahopdraros elpt, ras av ere Sixalos, 
Dpds aipovpevos avtl Levbov, vd’ vuav airlay yout, 
qrept dv wpos TodTov Stapépopar; 16. *AAX’ elzrocre 
dy, Ore ékeots Kal ta dpuérepa eyovta mapa LevOov 
texvatew. Ovxodv Sijrov robré yé éotwv, elrep éepor 
éréres LevOns, ovy olrws érérer Syrov, ws dy Te ewod 
Sofn otepoiro Kai GAXa vpiv aroticeaev; “AXX’, oluat, 
ei édfSou, él rout dy édlsov, Srrws enol Sods petov 7) 
drrodoln bpiv Td wretov, 17. Ei tolvuy obras yew 
olecOe, éeorw viv avtixa pada pataiay tavtny Tv 
arpakw apyporéposs ypiv mrowujoat, édv rparrnte avTov 
Ta ypnuata. Arjrov yap, ore DevOns, et eyw Tt wap’ 
_avtov, amraitnces pe, Kal atraitnces pévros Sixalos, 
day pr) BeBave rhv rpakw aire, é¢' 4 eSwpodcxouy. 
18. *AAd sroddAod pos Sond Seiv tra vyérepa sew" 
Gpvvw yap vpiv Oeovs Grravras Kal macas pnd & éeuor 
isla iréoyero YevOns eyew* mapeots Se xa avrds Kad 
Gxovev civobé pol, cb émiopxe. 19. “Iva 8é padrov 
Gavpaonte, cuveropvups pndé & ot adrAot oTpatnyol 
€raBov eirndévat, or) rolvuy nde Soa Tav Royayav 
éviot. 20. Kat rl 8) radr’ éroiovv; “Otuny, avdpes, 
do@ padroy oupdépoips TOUTH THY TOTE Tevlay, TOTOU- 
T~@ padrov avrov Pirov rroincecOat, 6rrore Svvac bein. 
"Eyo 8¢ Gua re avrov 6pw ev mpatrovra Kat yuyvd- 
oxw §&7) avtod riv yvopnv. 21. Elaros 89 tis av’ 
Ovxoty aicyvvy cttw pwpds é€arratapevos; Nat pa 
Ala, yoxuvouny pévrot, ef bard Todeplou ye Svros éEn- 
srarnOny pid &é ovre eLarraray aioyrov por Soxei elvas 
n @EanatacOar, 22. *Enrel, ef ye apos pirous dari 
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guraxy, tacay olda vpas purakapévous, ws pu?) Tapa- 
oxeiy tore mpdpacw Sixaiay py arrodiddvar vpiy & 
UréayeTo’ ovTe yap 7OiKnoapev Tovroy ovdéy, ovTeE 
wkateBAaxevoapev Ta TovTov, ovde pny Karedetdtaca- 
°a/ 99? c A @ Ud > , 
prev ovder, €f’ 8 Tu Huds ovTOS Tapexdrecer. 23. "ADAa, 
4 wv ” A > / é A e LU > 
ghainre av, &e. ta evéxvpa téte NaBeiv, ws pndé,. et 
éBovrero, edvvato éFarrarav. IIpds raita Sé axovoare 
& eyo ovK dy rote elroy TovTou évaytiov, €i nN LOL Tay- 
Tatraciv ayvopoves eSoxette clvar 4 Alay eis ewe ayapi- 
oto, 24. ’AvapvnoOnte yap, év rrolois tiot rpaypacw 
ovtes Eruyxavete, €F dv buds eyo avnyaryov irpds DevOnv, 
Ouvx eis pev TlépsvOov (€1) mpoogre modu, Aplotapyos 5°: 
e A e s + ] b / b 
vpas 6 Aaxedatpovios ovK ela elovévat amroxAeloas Tas: 
U € > 9 U , X 
muvAas; vialOpioe & éEw éotparomedevere; pécos Sé 
xeyuov nv; ayopa Se éypiabe omrdvia pev opavres TA 
Vv a > ¢ 9 A > ° 
dvia, orravia §& Exovtes, Stwv avotcbe; 25. avaynn 86 
qv pévey ert Opaxn; rpenpers yap époppovoas exdAvory 
Svatrrciv’ et 5é pévoe tis, év Twodeuia elvat; évOa ToA- 
Aol pev immeis Hoav évavtiot, jwoddold dé weATaCTAL. 
26. ‘Hyiv S€ ordcrsxov pév fv, @ aOpoor ev iovres emt 
, a ? , a“ , 297 
Tas Kopas tows av edvvayeOa citov AapBavew ovdey re 
Wf. e \ 4 a a 9 ‘ a , A 
apOovov, dtm Sé Suwxovres av 4 avbdparroba 4 mpoBara 
KaTe\apBavopev, ovK hy Tplv ovTE yap imitKoy ovTeE 
TEATATTLKOY ETL eyo TuVEerTNKOS KaTédaBoy Tap vpiv. 
27. Ei ovy, év rovavty avayxy ovtov vuay, nd 6vTi- 
vaovv pic boy srpocattncas LevOnv cippayov vpiv Tpoc- 
ik 4 e 4 \ , € a 
éhaBov, @yovra Kal imméas wal weATacTas, Ov veils 
mpocedeicbe, 4 Kaxds dv éddxouy tiv BeBovrcicbar 
arpo vpav; 28. Tovrwy ydp dyrov xowwvyncayres nab 
ctroy apOovatepoy ev Tais nwpats evpicxere Sid TO avary- 
xalecOas tos Opaxas Kata orroudiy pdrrov pevyey, 
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kat mpoBarwr” kat avdparédav paddrgov peréoyere: 
29. Kai crorépcov opnéte ovdéva Ewpapev, reid) To Ui- 
Wiucov Tutv mpoceyévero’ Tews 8 Oapparéws juiv edei- 
WoVvTO ot Todeutoe Kal tmric@ Kal TEeATATTLK@, KWAV- 
ovres pndapy Kat’ GAlyous atrocKeSavvupévous ra émi- 
tTndera apOovadrepa nuds wopiterbat. 30. Ei 5é& 8 6 
CULT ApexXov Upiy TAVTNY.THY aoparelay pn) Wavy TONY 
pucbov mpocerénret THS aoparelas, TodTO 87) TO oVETALOV 
aabnua, car Sta rodTo ovdapy olecbe ypnvat Lavra epe 
aveiyat; 31, Niv Sé 57 mas arépyerOe; ov Siaxet- 
pdgavtes pev ev adOovots rots éritndetots, wepettov & 
éyovres Tovro, ef Te éXaBeTe Tapa BevOov; Ta yap ran 
aronéplov eSarravate, Kat raira mparrovres ovte ava 
Spas émeldere vudv avray atrobavoytas, ote Cavras 
ameBanrete, 32. Ei 5é rt xaddv apos tors ev 77 Acia 
BapBapous érémpaxro tiv, ov Kal éxeivo ody Exete Kab 
arpos éxelvois viv adAnv evKAELaY TpocerAnpate Kat 
tous év tH Evpamrn Opaxas, ep ods éorparevoacbe, 
Kpatnoavtes ; “Eryod pev tuds dye Sixalws av, dv enol 
yaretraivere, roUTwY TOIs Oeois ydpw eidevar 5 ayabdv. 
33. Kal rd pév 87 tuérepa toraira. “Ayere 5é rps 
Geav kal Ta éuad oxéracbe, ws exer. "Eyo yap, bre pév 
mpoTepoy amijpa oixace, Eywv pév erawov trod wpos 
vuav amerropevouny, Exov Sé Sv vpuds Kal vad Tav 
adrov ‘EXAnvev evtxrevav’ érictevounv bé vo Aaxe- 
Satpovlwy’ ov ydp av pe ereprov wadw pos vedas, 
34. Nov dé azépyowat mpos pev Aaxedatpovious vd: 
tpov StaBeBrAnudvos, VevOy Sé darnxOnpévos vrep vpar, 
dy HATLov ev Troincas pel’ Yuav aroatpodyny Kat épol 
Kady Kat mascolv, ei yévowrTo, KatabncecOas, 35. ‘Tpeis 
5, umép dv eyo anny Onuai te wheiota, kal Tabta Tronw 
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Kpeitroow éuavrov, Mpayparevopevos Te ovde iY Tre 
wéraupat, 6 Te Suvapat, ayabdv viv, rovavTny Eyere 
yveuny trepi éuod. 36. "AAN eyere pév pe ove hev- 
yovta AaBovtes ote atrodidpacKovra’ jv Sé rroinonte, & 
Aéyere, lore, Ste Gvipa araxexavotes ExeaGe TOA péev 
57) apo vay aypuTvncayra, Tova Se ovy vuly aovn- 
cavra Kat xivduvedcavra nai év 7G péper Kad tapa 7d 
pépos, Oedv & lrcwv dvtwv nal tporata BapBapwy 
qo\ra 5) ov vpiy ornoapevor, Orrws Sé ye pndevi TOY 
"EAAnvav trodéuios yévnobe, av, doov eyo éduvapmny, 
apos vas Svarewdpevov. 37. Kal yap ovy vov vpiv 
&Eeorw dveriinmtws tropeverOat, orn av ErnoGe, xai 
KaTa yiv Kat xatad Odrartav. ‘Tyeis 5é, Gre odd 
vuly evrropla gaiveras Kal mréete EvOa Sn erriOupeire 
mana, Séovrat re Uuay ot peyrorov Suvapevot, pices Se 
gaiverar, nyepwoves 5é Hxovot Aaxedacpovios of Kpatiorot 
voustopevoe elvat, viv 8n Katpos vpiv Soxet eivas ws Ta- 
xiora ewe xataxalvew. 38. Ov pny, bre ye & Tots 
Grépots Huev, @ Tavrev pynpoviKwTatar’ adda Kal 
matépa éué éxareire wal ael os evepyérov peuvnobar 
varvaxvetabe. Ov pévtor ayvapoves ovde obtol eiaw of 
viv iovres ed tuas Gore, ws eyo oluas, ovdé rovross 
Soxeire Berrioves Tovovrou Svtes aept cue. Tair eizov 
éTravoato. 

39. Xappivos 5é 6 Aaxedatpovios avactas elev 
ovraci’ "AAN euol pévrou ov Stxalws Soxeire tH avdpl 
ToUT@ yareTralver Eyw yap Kal avTos a’T@ papTu- 
phoa LevOns ydp, épwravros euod xa Todvvixov rept 
Elevodarros, tls avnp ein, Gddo pev ovdey elye péurpa- 
obat, dyav $8 hiroorparudtny edn avrov eiva’ 86 Kai 
xelpov adr@ elvas mpos judy te Trav Aaxedatpoviov Kai 
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apos avtov. 40. “Avacrds éri rovrm EvpvrAoyos Aov- 
avarns “Apxas eltre’ Kal Soxet yé pot, dvdpes Aaxedat- 
poviot, TovTO ULaS TPwTOY HuaY oTpaTHYNoal, Tapa 
LevOov nyiv rov pucOdv avarpatat 7 éxovtos 7 axowtos, 
Kal 7) WpoTEepov. nas atrayayely. 41. Tloduxparns dé 
"AOnvaios eirev avactas vrép Kevopavtos’ “Opa ye un, 
Edy, @ dvdpes, cat ‘Hpaxreidny évrad0a trapdvra, os tra- 
paraBev ta ypnuata, & nets érovgoapev, Tata atro- 
Soprevos ote LevOn amrédwxev ovte nuiv Ta yeyvoueva, 
GN’ altos KAGpas wératar. “Hy otv cadpoveper, éto- 
pela avrod’ od yap &y ovbrds ye, bn, Opak éativ, GAN 
"EXAnv ov" EdAnvas abixei. 

42, Tatra axovoas 6 ‘Hpaxdeldns parrov é€e- 
wrayn Kal mpocedOdv t& Yevdn Aéyer “Hyeis, Hv 
cwdpovauev, Arrisev evredOev ex THs TovTwY émiKpa- 
tetas. Kal avaBavres él tovs tarrovs @yovto arre- 
Aavvovtes eis TO EauTav otpatorredov. 43. Kal évred- 
Bev YevOns méurer "ABpolérunv tov éavtod épynvéa 
apis Elevopevra Kali xedeves avtoy xatapeivar Tap 
éavt@ éyovra yidlous omAlras’ Kal varocyveltrat avi@ 
aTodwcey Ta Te ywpla Ta él Oararrn Kai Ta adda, & 
Uméoyeto. Kal év atoppntm woumoapevos Réyel, Ste 
axnxoe TloAuvixov, ws, ef viroyeiptos Etat Aaxedaipo- 
viows, cadas arroBavoiro vd @iBpwvos. 44. ‘Eméarted- 
Nov Sé tavta Kal GdXoU ToAAO! TO Hevohortt, ws dia- 
BeBrynpévos ein Kal dudrdtrecOas Séor. ‘O 5é axovwoy 
ravra Svo (epeta AaBav Ove re Ari r@ Bactrel, ToTEpa 
of A@ov Kal apewwov ein péverv Tapa LevOn, ep’ ols Nev- 
Ons Néyet,  amruévar od TH oTpatevpats. ’"Avaspel avT@ 
ATLEVAL. | 
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CAPUT VII. 


1. *Evred0ev DevOns pév adrreotparoredeveato po~ 
, e .¢ 9 , 3 ’ 
catépw’ ot 5é “EdAnves éoxnvncay eis Kxopas, dbev 
EweAXNOY WreloTa emiottioapevo. emt Oaratrav Hew. 
Ai 8é xdpat adtar joav Sedopévas vrrd YevOou Mndo- 
aoadn. 2. ‘Opdyv ovv 6 Mndcadins Sarravapeva ta év 
a t | a e ’ a ” Y 
Tais Kopalts uvTO Tov EXAnvwv yareras Efepe’ Kat 
rAaBav advdpa ’OSpionv Suvatreraroy trav avwbev xata- 
BeBnxotrwv cal imméas bco0v tpiaxovta épyetas Kas 
mpockanreitar evopavta éx tod ‘EAAnuiKod otpatev- 
patos. Kal ds AaRov tivas taY NOYayaY Kab GdXoUS 
tav émitndelwy Tpocépyevat. 3. “Eva on rAéyes M7- 
Soaains' *Advxeite, @ Revodav, tas nmerépas Kxwpas 
le) ’ €c A 9 , e 4 
mopOobvres. Ilpovéyopev ody vpiv, éyo te virép LevOov 
kal 06¢ 6 avnp mapa Mndoxou nxwv tov dvw Baciréas, 
amévat €x THS xepas® et O€ un, OvK erreTpeypopen vuip, 
GAN édy Toute KaK@s THY npeTépay xepav, @S ToNe- 
pelous areEoueOa. 
4, ‘O &¢ Bevodav axovoas tatra eirrev’ "AdAa col 
\ a , 1. 3 ’ ae , 
fev ToLlavTa A€yorTL Kai aTroKpivacOaL yadeTTOV* TovTOU 
& &vexa tod veavicxov réEw, iv’ eid7, olot re vuects éore 
Kat oto npeis. 5. “Hueis pev yap, &dn, mpiv vpiv 
giro. yevérOas, erropevopeOa Sia tavrns THS xwpas, 
Omou €BovrAdcueba, wv pev eOérotmev tropOodrtes, ny & 
97) / V4 ? e , A e a“ 
eOérotev alovtes’ 6. Kab ov, omroTe mpos nas EAGots 
, 3 a 9 ct «a 9A? Ul 
mpeaBevwy, nurifov toTe Trap nyiv ovdéva hoBovpevos 
TOV Trohepiov® vets S€ ove Fre eis THvdE THY yYwpay, 
n, €b wore EdOotTe, WS ev KpETTOVOY yoOp| NUAILeabe 
éyxeyxarwopévors tois tro. 7. ’Errei 5é pldou éyé- 
> @e€ A N a v4 a 
veoOe wal Se nuds avy Oeois éxere tHvde THY XOpar, 
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viv 5¢ éfeNavvere yuas ex Thode THS YOpas, RY Tap 
Huav eXOVTWOY KATA KpaTos TrapeNaBeTe’ WS yap avTos 
olaOa, of Todéptoe ovy ixavol noay nuas éFedavvey. 
8. Kat ovy dirws Sdpa Sovs nai ev Trowncas avi’ dy ed 
4 > A e A > , ? N 4 
errades a€wois nas amroTrépapac Oat, adda Tropevopéevous 
nas ovdé xatavdtcOjvat, doov Svvacai, émitpérets. 
9. Kal raita réywv ore Deovs aicyvvy ovte révde 
Aa cao A a , ca a \ ¢ oa 
Tov avdpa, os vov pév oe Opa tAovTodYTA, piv Se Hpiv 
> 
girov yevécOa, awd Aynotelas Tov Biov éxovta, os 
autos édncOa. 10, *Atap ti Kab ampos ewe réyets 
taita; épn* ov yap eéywy Ett dpyw, adrja Aaxedai- 
proviot, ols vets rrapedweate TO otpatevpa amratyayety 
ovdey éué wapaxadécaytes, @ Oavpactotato, Ses, 
w@otrep amnyOavopny avtois, Ste mpos Uudas Hryov, o’Tw 
Kat yapicaiuny viv atrodisous. 
ll. ’Erel tadra jKovoev 6 ’OSpvens, eirrev' "Eyo 
, Pi M 5 / 5 \ a a 8 UY e HA a 
pév, & Mndocabes, xata ths yHs Katadvopas Urod THs 
aisyuyns axovwy tadta. Kai et pev mpocbev nriocra- 
9Q> A , , e Le w 9 
nv, ovd av auynxorovOnoa cou’ Kal viv aire ovde 
yap av Mydoxds pe 6 Bacrrevs erravoin, et éEeAavvorpe 
‘ ’ , aA > 9 VN 9 2 \ vy @ 
rovs evepyétas. 12. Tadr’ eitrav avaBds émi rov in- 
jov amndavve Kal ovv avT@ ot GArov imrets sTAnY 
tettapwv 4 Tévte. “O Se Mndocadns, édvres yap 
auTov 4 xa@pa tropOoupevn, éxédeve rOov FRevodwyra 
Karécar.tT® Aaxedaipovio. 13. Kal ds AaBav Tovs 
émitndevoratous mpoonAOe TH Xappivy nai Iloduvinw 
Kad &reEev, 671 Karet avtovs Mndocadns apoepav dep 
auT@, amléevat ex THS xwpas. 14, Oluar dy ody, édn, 
Cd wv 9 a) A A > U , 
vuas atoNaBely TH aTpatia TOV Odetopevoy pic Bor, 
et eltroute, Sti Sedentar vuav n oTpaTIAa cUvavaTrpakar 
cov pioOov 4% Tap éxovtos 7 Tap aKovtos LevOov, Kal 
6—z2 
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OTL ToUTwWY TUYOPTES Tpobvpas av auvérreOaL Upiv 
t of / ea é A , or 
gact, kal ore Sixata vpiv Soxotct réyew, Kal bre 
vméoyecOe avtois Tore amidvat, Utav Ta Sixata Eywou 
of otpatiata. 15. *Axovoavtes of Aaxwves taita 
épacay épeiv nal GAXa, OTroia adv Svvwytat Kpatiota' 
Kal evOis éerropevorto éyovtes Wavtas TOUS eméeKatpious. 
"EAOay Sé éreEe Xappivos' Ki péev ov te Eyes, @ 
Mnddaades, mpos nas Aéyerw’ ef Sé un, Nmets pos cE 
éyouev. 16. ‘O 8& Mydocdins para &) vherpévws’ 
"AAN eyed pev eyo, Eby, Kal YevOns ta avta, Ore 
ak.otpev Tors dirous npiv yeyevnuévovs py) Kaxas Tac- 
yew vd vpav. “O rt yap av TovTous KaK@s To.nTe, 
€ n vw Va) * ¢ , , > e Ca) 
nuas On TotetTe’ nyérepot yap eiow. 17. “Hyeis 
toiuy, épacav of Adxwves, amriomev dv, omore Tov 
picOov Eyouev of Tadra vpiv xatampagkavres’ et Sé un, 
épyoucba pev Kai viv BonOnooytes rovtas Kal Tiynw- 
pnoopevoe avdpas, of rovTous Tapa Tovs dpKous 7Oi- 
A be A \ e A wv 9 3 0é 5 9 ‘4 
xnoav, nv dé dn Kai vpeis To.ovToL NTE, evOevde apko- 
peOa ra Sixaca NapBavew. 18. ‘O dé Bevoday elarev: 
"E@éXote §& av rovtots, o Mndocasdes, érrutperat, érrerdy 
girous dare elvar dyiv, év dv TH yapa éoper, croTepa 
av Wndbicwrta,, «0 vuads mpocnKev ex THS KNwpas 

9 ; e a € \ le) ‘ 9 ” 
amévat, elite nuas; 19. ‘O dé Tadra pev ove edn, 
éxéXeve S€ padiota péev avtT@o td Aaxwve €dAOciy Tapa 
dev D pucOov, Kal oiecOas dv Yevd ioat’ 
evOnv rept Tov picOod, Kai olecBar dv YevOnv reicar 
et 5€ un, Revohavra cvy avt@ wéumew, kat ovpmpakew 
umioyvelto’ édetro 6é Tas Kamas pn Kaew. 20. “Evted- 
Oev wéprovot Eevopavta Kai avy avt@ ot éddxoup 

émitndetdtatot evar. ‘O dé €AOwv Aévyeu pos DevOnv’ 
21. Ovédév atraitncwv, ® XevOn, Tape, adrra 

5 / a , e > U ? / of 
dudaEwv, nv Suvwpat, ws ov Sixaiws pot 7yGéaOns, ote 
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e N A “a b 4 , aA ¢ a 
vTrép TOV GTpAaTLWT@Y amTnTouy ae TpoOvuwS & VIréc you 
2 a, ” ’ 2 7 / 
auTois, col yap éywye ovy Arrov évouilov cuudhépov 
elvat atrododvat  éxelvots amoANafeiv. 22. Iparov 
Hév yap oda peta Tovs Oeors eis TO havepdov GE TOUTOUS 
KaTactnocavtas, émel ye Bacikéa ce érrolncay ToAANS 
xepas Kal Today avOpaTwv' woTEe ovY oliv TE cot 
AavOavery, ote Hy TL KANOV, OUTE HY TL Aiaxypov TroLnoNS. 
23. Tovovtew & dvtt avdpi péya pév pou edoxes elvat 
pn Soxety ayapiotws atroréuypacbas dvdpas evepyétas, 
4 oe 2 bd Uy e A ¢ , > , \ } 
poeya 5é ed axovew vo éEaxicytrAiwy avOpwrwy, To 5é 
péytorov pndapes amicroy cavTov Katactijcal 6 Tt 
Aéyous. 24. “Oped ydp tov pep atriorwy pataious Kat 
9 , \ 9 ‘ ¢ / : A §? 
aduvatous Kai atipwous Tos Adyous TAavwpEévoUS’ oF 6 
dy havepol dow adrnGeay aoxodvtes, TovTwY ot OyoL, 
Ww , > ] \ “~ , 9 a A wv 
nv te déwvTat, ovdev peiov Suvavras avicacGat } adAXwY 
» Bla’ qu ré Twas awdpovitew Bovrwvtat, yuyyooKw 
Tas ToUTwY aTrELAas OvyY ArTov cwppovitovaas 7} dAdwY 
TO 70n KodNalew* HY TE TH TL UTTLTYVaVTAL Ob TOLOUTOL 
Gvdpes, ovdey pelw Scatrpartovrat 7 of aNNOL Tapaypnwa 
pes, 7) payphp 
, > , , 4 
Sidovtes, 25. “Avapyno@nts b€é Kai ov, Te mpotedécas 
"piv cuupayous nas édAabes. , O18’, Ore ovdev’ adra 
muorevOels adrnOevoey & édeyes eHpas ToTOVTOVS ap- 
Opdrovs ocuvotpateverOai te Kat KxatepyacacBal cor 
adpyiy ov tpiaxovta povov akiay taXavtwy, doa oitov- 
tat dey ovToL viv amro\aBely, AANA TrOAXNATIAACIOD. 
26. Ovxody rotro pev mpwtov To muatevecOa, Td Kal 
thv Bactrelay col KaTepyacapevoy, TovTWY TAY yxpT- 
patrov wimpacketat; 27. “lOc 5) avayynoOnt, was 
péya nyov ToTe Katatpatacbat a viv KaTactpeapevos 
»” 9 N \ e 309 v a AY e , 
éxets. “Eyed yév ev 018’, ors nifw adv ra viv mempayyéva 
”“ 4 n “a a , 
padXov oot KatatpayxOivat 4 WodAaTAUGLa ToUTwDY 
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Tay yonpatav yevérOar, 28, "Emot toivuy peitov Bra- 
Bos nat aicytov Soxet elvar 16 Tadta viv ph Katacyely 
9 ToTe pn AaBelv, bowmep yareTTwTEpoY Ex TAoValOV 
qévnta yevéoBar } apynv un WrouTHoaL, Kal Bo@ AVTTN- 
potepoy éx Bacirtéws idvotnv davyvar 7 apynv py 
Baciredoar. 29. Ovxody érictacat pév, Ott oi viv coe 
€ , , b ‘ “A “a 3 / s e ” 
UIrnKooe yevouevot ov dirjia tH OF éreicOnoay vd cod 
v 6 ? ? 9 2 } $ 2 a a , 
dpyecOat, adr avayKn, wal Gre éruyerpoiey av madiy 
érevPepor ylyvecOar, et pn ris avtovs doBos KaTéxot ; 
30. Tlorépws ovv otes wddArov av hoPeicbal re avtovs 
Kal owpovely Ta mpos oé, ef Op@év TOL TOUS OTPAaTLWTAS 
oUTw Staxetpévous, Ws vuv TE wévovTas GV, eb TV KEAEOLS, 
avOis 7 av tayd édXOdvtas, ef Séot, dAXouS TE TOVTWY 
A bd U \ 3 \ 4 w € , 
Tept ov akovortas ToAAa ayaba Tayv av cot, oToTE 
U , a > U 9 “A 
BovrAo10, trapayevécOat, 4 et xatadok-acctay pnt av 
ddrrous cot eAOeiv Se amiotiav éx tav viv yeyevnuévur, 
TOUTOUS TE aUToOIs EvvoVaTépous elvat 4} coi; 31. *AAAd 
pny ovdé mAnOes ye nuav AecpOevtes varetEav oot, aAAa 
Tpootatay atopia. Ovxotv viv nab robro xivduvos, wn 
AaBwor Mpootatas avTa@v Twas TOVTwY, of vomifovaty 
vd cov abdixeicOat, 7 Kat ToUTwY KpeltTovas Tovs Aaxe- 
datpovlous, av of péey oTpaTi@Tal UTicXVeVTAL Tpo- 
Oupdtepov avtois avaotpatevecOat, dv Ta Tapa cov viv 
avatrpatwow, of S¢ Aaxedaipoviot Sia 7O SéerOar THS 
oTpatids cuvatvéowow avtots Tadta; 32. “Ore ye pny 
e A e A \ a see XL A 4 

ot viv vITo cot Opaxes yevomevor TroAV av TpoOupoTEpoy 
¥ 2 aA of > 4 : AY \ 

lovey él o€ 4} ovv Got ovK adnrov’ Gov pév yap Kpa- 
Tovvtos, Sovreia varapyet avtots, KpaTtoupévov Sé cov, 
érevOepla. 33.. Ei 5é xab tijs yopas mpovoeicbar dn 
tt det ws ons ovens, totépws av oles amrabn KaKay 
parAov avrny elvat, ef avtol of orpati@tat amroAaBovtes 
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eA a / 
@ eyxadovow eipnvnv xatanstrovtes olyowrTo, 7 et odTOL 


TE mevolev WS Ev ToAELIG, GV Te AAXouS TrEeLp@O TA€ovAS 
TovTaV Exwy avtiotparotredever Oat Seopévous Tay éml- 
9 A 
tnoelwov; 34, “Apyvptoy dé wrorépws dv metov dvaho- 
Dein, ef todTo TO ddetdopevoy atrodobeln, 4 et TavTa TE 
odelrotvro, aAAous Te KpEitrovas Séoe ce picOodcbar; 
35. “AAXa yap “Hpaxreldy, ws mpos éué edn dAov, rap- 
A a“ 9 s 9 \ Ul 4 
qodu Soxet tToito Td apyvptov elvat. "H pny trodv yé 
9 ww. ” A “ a ? a) 
é€ot éXaTTov viv cot kat AaPBely TovTO Kal a7rodovvat 
7, Tp nas édAOeiy mpds aé, Séxatov tTovtov pépos. 
36. Ov yap apiOuos dori 6 oplifwyv ro moAd Kal Td 
orAtyov, GAN 7 Suvapus Tod te amrodiddvTos Kal Tov 
NapBadvovtos. ol dé viv n Kat éeviavtoy mpdcodos 
mreiwy Eorar 4 Sumpocbev Ta TwapdvtTa Tavta, & éx- 
éxrnoo. 37. "Evo pev, @ DevOn, raita ws dirov Sytos 
d 
mpoevooupny, bras av re aktos Songs elvas av of Oeor 
cot dwxkay ayabav, éyd te un SiapOapelnv ev tH otpa- 
ce) 3 \ ” 2 a : voy A b \ 
Tia. 38, Ev yap ich, ore viv éyo ott dv éxOpov 
a A a Uy a 
Bovrcpevos Kaxas tromnoat dSuvnBeiny adv tavtn TH 
otpatid, ovr dv, eb cot wadw Bovroiwnv BonOjoa, 
ixavos av yevoiuny. Ovtw yap mpos we 4 aTpatia 
Suaxecrat. 39. Kairot avrcy oe paptupa avy Geois 
eiSoat Trovovpat, OTL oVTE EyW Tapa cov Emi TOs oTpa- 
TLWTALS OVOEV, OUTE TINTa ToTrOTE Eis TO iOLtov TA éKel- 
vov, ote 2 uTrécyou pot amytnoa’ 40. ocpvupe dé cov 
? 9 S , Ww > A \ e A 
pnd atrodibovtos béEacOas ay, eb py Kal ol oTpatiorat 
éuedXov Ta éavtay cvvarrodap Paver. Aioypoy yap nv 
Ta pev ua ScarrempayOa, ta S exeivwy Twepudety Kaxas 
Exovra, dANwS TE Kal TLuL@pevoy UT éxeivwv. 41, Kaitou 
An A ? 
ye ‘Hpaxreidn Anpos wavra Soxet elvat mpos TO apyv- 
»” 9 A , oes 5 , Cj > ’ re) 3 Se 
ploy éyew éx mwavtcs Tpotrov’ éy® O€, @ YevOn, ovdev 
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volta avdpi dAXws Te Kal apyovTt KaANOv elvat KTH 
ovdé Aapmrpotepov aperns Kab Sixatoovvns Kal yevvas0e- 
tytos. 42. “Oydp raira éywv mAoutEl pev SvTmv dirov 
WoAAav, Wrouvtel Sé nat drAXwv Bovropéevwv yevéo Gat, 
Kal ed pév mpatrwoy eyes Tos cuvncOncopévous, édv 
6€ tt ohanrh, ov orravlfer trav BonOnosvrav. 43. "Adda 
yap ef pyre ex tav épyov Kxatéwabes, OTL gor ex THS 
a ? , 3 a 3 A , , 
uyns piros nv, pnte €k tay éuav Aoyov Svvacat 
TOUTO Yv@val, AANA TOs THY OTpATLWTaY Abyous TaYTAaS 
Katavonoov’ tmapnoba yap Kal jKoves & EdXeyor of 
, 2 A , ’ ’ 4 
apeyewv ewe Bovrcpevor. 44, Karnyopouy yap pou pos 
AaxeSatpovious, ws oé wept ahrelovos Trowipny 4 Aaxe- 
Saipovious, avtol & évexadovy eyo, Os padrov péXos 
pol, OTrws TA od Karas Exot } bras Ta Eavtav’ edpa- 
cav Sé pe Kat Sapa eye cwapa cov. 45. Kalvos 
ta Sapa Taita totepoy ole altovs Kaxdvotdy Tia 
éviddvtas pot mpos oé aitiacbal pe Eye mapa aod, 
9 TpoOvpiay ToAAnV Tept oé KaTavoncavtas; 46. "Eya 
pev olwar mavtas dvOpwrrovs vopitew edvorav Seiv arro- 
SelxvucOat tovrm, tap ov dv dpa tis AapBavy. XD 
dé, mply péev vanpernoal ti cou ene, edéEw Hdéws Kal 
- , on ” e , 
dppact Kat dwvy nal Eeviors, nal doa Ecovro, virtayvov- 
pevos ovx éveTriumAaco’ érel S¢ xatémpakas & éBovdov 
kal yeyévncat, dcoyv éyo eduvauny, péysoTos, vuy ovTe 
pe aTimov dvTa ev TOls OTpaTLOTAaLs TOAMAS TEpLOpaY } 
AZ, *AdXAA pny Ste cot Sofes arrodovvar miarevw Kat 
Q , ’ \ (9 9 , 2 A > 7 ' 
tov ypovov Sidakew oe, Kal avrov yé oe ovyt avétecOas 
TOUS Gol TpoEmevous Evepyeciay SpavTa aoe éyKadovp- 
, > e > A a 
ras. Aédopat ovv cov, dtay arrobibes, mpobupeiobae éue 
Tapa tols stpatidtais ToLovToy Tomcat, oloy ep Kad 
mapérafes. ‘ : 
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48. "Axovoas tatta 6 LevOns Katnpacato To aitip 
TOU uy Tarat atrodedocOat tov picOov' Kad tavres ‘Hpa- 
KNelSnv tovrov vTwmrevaay elvat éyd yap, Epn, ovTe 
StevonOnv wamore atoatepicat, atodwow te. 49. *Kv- 

A , C he a, ? \ J an 9 
red0ev radu elev 6 Revohay’ “Exel toivuy Savon atro- 
S:d6vat, viv éyo cov Séopat Sv éuod azrodibovat Kal p71) 
mepudely pe Sud oe avopolws Eyovta év TH oTpaTIG viv 
Te Kal OTE Tpos ce adixopeOa. 50. ‘OS elmrev' "AAN 
ovr éy Tois otpatiitais Eon Ov éué atimorepos, av Te 
pévys trap’ éwol ytrdlovs povous GmAltas Exwv, éyw cot 
Td Te ywpia atrodécw Kal TddXa, & UTEecxounv. 51. “O 
Sé radu ele Tatra pev eye ows ov>y olov te’ atro- 
mepre S& nas. Kal punyu, ébn 6 LevOns, cal acparé- 

; ’ , 9 nN 2.2 ye a 9 , . °¢ 
oTEpov yé cot olda bv Trap épol péverv 9 amrévar. 52. ‘O 
S¢ madw elwev' "ANAA THY pév onY Tpovotay émratya’ 
? L ? e/ . 4 > A 2 Av 29 ’ 
éuol dé péverw ody oldy te Orrov S dv eyo évtiporepos 
@, vopite Kal col rotro ayabov écecOar. 53. ’Evretbev 
Aéyer Devons’ "Apyvptov péev ove yw, adr’ 7 plkpov Th, 
Kal tovTo aot Sidwpt, TadXavtov’ Bois é EEaxoclous Kat 
mpoBata eis Tetpaxicyidua Kal avdpamroda eis eikoos Kat 
e , Jia \ \ A 9 , 
éexatov, Tadta rAaBwv xal trovs tov abixnoavTwy ce 
Gunpous mpocraBoy dams. 54, Tedacas 6 Revodpdr 
elev’ “Hy ovy yur) €Evavnras radta eis tov poor, Tivos 
taravroy dnaw éyew; “Ap ovx, érrevdn por Kal ém- 

’ b 9 s Vv f 
klvduyoy éotiv, aTiovTa ye apewov puratterOat Tovs 

, wv ‘ 3 ‘ ’ \ \° ? “A 
metpous; “Hxoves 6é€ tras amvetkas, Tore pev 7 avtov 
éweuve. 

55. Ty 8 vorepaia amédwxé te avtois a vmréoyero 
kat Tovs Tabta éAdcovtas cuvérepev. Oi 86 ctpatid- 
Tau Tews pev Edeyov, ws Hevopar oiyowro ws YevOnv 

, ry An 
gixknowy Kal d UTéoxeTO avT@ AN Yopevos’ érrel Se Eldov, 
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hoOnoav te xal mpocéGeov. 56. Hevopay & ézel elde 
Xappivey te cal Torvvixov’ Tadra, én, nal céowortar 
Sv as TH oTpatia, Kal rapadidwpe avta éyo vpiv' 
vyets S5é Svabéwevoe Stadore tH otparia. Oc pév ovv 
qapakaBovres Kab NadupoTw@das KaTaoTnoavres éra- 
Nouv Kal ToAAnY elyov aitiav. 57. Eevoday 88 od 
Mpoone, GAAA havepds qv oixade trapacKevalopevos’ 
ov yap Tw Whdos avta@ érpxto “AOnvnce trept huyis. 
IIpoceNOovres 5é avT@ ot éerirnderot év TO oTpatoTrédy 
éSéovTo pr) amerOeiv, ply dv amwayayn TO oTpatevpa 
xat OlBpwve trapadoin. 


CAPUT VIIL 


1. "EvredOev Svérdevoay eis Aaprpaxov’ xa arava 
T@ Revoharvre Ev«deidns, wavtis PrAtaovos, 6 KXeayopou 
vids ToD Ta éevuTTa év AvKeiw yeypadotos. Odros 
f A ee A ef > #- 9 t 9 7 
ouvndeTo T@ Fevopavtt, OTs €céoworto, Kal npwTa avTop, 
/ 4 4 e > ? A 3 > 
mocov ypucioy éye. 2. ‘O 8 avt@ éeropdcas eizev, 7 
‘ ” ? 4 e x 9 LU > y 
pnv évecOar nde epodsov ixavoy oixade amreovtt, et py 
a7roéoiro tov immov Kal ad aud’ avrov elyev. 3. ‘O08 
avT@ ovK ériotevev. "Enel & éreprrav Aaprpaxnvol 
kévia TO Revopdrri, cat Ove rH "AroANwVL, TapecTn- 
caro Tov Evxretdnuv’' idev &é ra iepeta Evxreldns elrev, 
ore melOorro avt@ un elvat ypnuata. "AX olda, edn, 
Ort, Kav péAAH Tore EcecOat, palveral re eumrodiov, éav 
pndev adro, od cavTg@. YZuvwporoye Tavta 6 Fevo- 
dav. 4. ‘O 88 elev’ "Ewrrddios yap cot 6 Zevs 6 
Meirlyids eore’ xal érnpeto, et 75n Tore Ouaetev, wo- 
qep oixot, pn, eidOew eyo vuiv OvecOar Kal odoxavteiv. 
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‘O & ov é&dn, e& Grov amednunce, TeOuxévat TOUT TO 
Ged. YuveBovrAxeveev ovy .avt@ OecOar Kai a eiwOer 
xa dn cupoicew éri 1d Bértiov. 5. Ty & vorepaia 
6 Elevodpadv mpoerOav eis "Odpiviov eOvero xal wdo- 
Kavtet yolpous TO TWaTpO@ vouUw Kat Exadrréper. 6. Kal 
TavTn TH nmépa adixvetrat Biwv nal apa [Evxreidns] 
Nenuata Swcovtes TH oTpatevpate Kal EcvodyTai Te TO 
Eevodarvte cat larov, ov év Aaprapang arrédoto tevrn- 
xovta Sapeixayv, UTomrevovres avrov Su évdSeray trempa- 
Kévat, OTL yxovov autoyv HdecOat TO lri@, AvTapeEvot 
atréSocav Kal-rhy Tun ovK HOeXov a7roAaBelv. 

7. ’EvredOev éropevovto Sia tis Tpwados nal varep- 
Bavres thv “lénv eis “Avtavdpov adixvotvtat mwpatov, 
celta Tapa Oadatray tropevdpevoe THS Avdias ets @nBys 
mediov. 8, "Evredbev 80 "Arpaputriov xal Keprovod 
odevcavres trap ’Atapvéa eis Kaixov aedtov éAOovres 
Ilépryapov xatadapBavover ths Mvaias. 

"EvraiOa 8) Eevottar Hevodav map ‘ENAd&, 77 
Toyyvrov tod “Epetpiéws yuvaxt xat Topyiwvos rab 
Toyyirou pyntpi. 9. Aibrn avtd ppater, ore "Acida- 
rns cotly dv TG Tedly, avnp Ilépons’ todtov én avrov, 
eb EXOor THS vuKTOsS ody TpiaKoalos avdpact, AaBetv dv 
avrov Te Kab yuvaixa Kai maidas Kal ypnpata’ elvat dé 
movra. Tadra Sé cabyynoopévous ereue Tov Te avTns 
aveiov nal Aadvayopav, dv mepi wrelotou érrovetro. 
10. “Eyowv otv 6 Eevodwy rovtovs map éavt@ €Overo. 
Kat Baclas 6 ’Hveios pavris trapov elirey, ort KaANOTA 
eln ra iepd avt@ wal 6 aynp addwowwos ely, 11. Ac- 
amyncas ovv éopeveTo TOUS TE oxaryovs “TOUS wadora 
pirous: AaBey Kal motods yeyervnpévous Sia Tavros, 
dws 0 Tromoat altars’ guve&épyovrat 6 avT@ Kat 
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GrXot Bracapevot eis EEaxoclous’ of 5 Aoyayol amn- 
Aavvovy, iva pr) petadoiey TO pépos ws EToiwwy bn ypen- 
patov. 

12. Ese 5 adixovro rept pécas vinras, Ta pev 
mépiE avta avdparoda TAS TUpotos Kal ypnuaTa Ta 
TreioTa amédpa avtous twapapedodvras, ws Toy ‘Act 
Satnyv avtoy raBore Kal ta éxeivov. 13. Tlupryopa- 
yobvtes 5é rel oun edvvavto NaBeiy Thy TUpoL” Unrs 
yap nv Kal peyarn Kal mpopayeovas Kab avdpas trod- 
Aods Kal payipous éyouca’ Stoputtrew érexetpnoay Tov 
mupyov. 14. ‘O d€ rotyos jy emt oxto TALVOwY ynivov 
TO evpos. “Awa Sé TH nuépa Stwpdpucto’ Kal ws TO 
mpa@tov dehavn, ématakev évdoev Boviropp tis oBe- 
Alok Staptrepes Tov pnpoy Tov éyyuTaTw’ TO 5é oLTrOY 
éxtofevovres émroiovy unde maptévas ett aodpanrés elvas. 
15. Kexpayotwv 58 avtav «al tupcevoytwy éxBon- 
Godow "IraBédwos pev Exo thy éavtod Svvapuv, é« Ko- 
pavias 6é omdirat "Acovpioe cal “Tpxavioe iets, Kat 
ovto. Baciréws puabodopot, ws oydonxovta, rab addoe 
TeNTACTaL Els OKTaKOTLoUS, GAOL S éx TlapOeviou, arrot 

’ €€ “AmroAAwvias Kal é« ta TANTO yYwpiov Kab im- 
TELS. 

16. "Evrai0a 6) apa qv oxorreiy, was Eatat n ado- 
Sos" xal AaBovtes Boor Hoav Boes cal mpoBata jAavvoY 
kal avdparoda évros Aatoiov Tromoapevot, ov Tots ypn- 
pacw ért mpoocéyovres Tov vodv, AMAA pu) huyn eln 7 
aobos, eb KatadsTrovtes TA YpHnpata arrlotev, Kat of Te 
monéutot Opacvrepot elev xal oi orpatidtat dOvpwrtepor 
vov 5é amnecay ws Trept TaY yYpNnuaTwY payoupevos. 
17. "Enel 5¢ éwpa Toryyvros odtyous pév tovs” EXAn- 
vas, TOANOVS Sé Tovs emixerpévous, éEépyetas Kal avTos 
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Bia ths. pntpos éxwv tv éavtod Su Bovnro 
2 THS MNTPOS EXoV dD dvvapww, Bovropevos 
a a , ‘ a ? 
petacyely Tod Epyou' cuveBonGes dé xat Ipods &€ 
‘“AXtoapyns «al TevOpavias 6 ard Aapapatov. 18. Oi 
dé wept Revopavra érrel mravu nbn émtélovro vid Tav 
tokeupatav Kal odpevdovar, Topevopevot KUKAW, STrHS TA 
dirda éxyotev pd Tay Tokeupatwv, ports SiaBalvovore Tov 
Kaixov rrorapoy, tetpwpévor eyyvs ot nuioes. 19. *Ev- 
raida 5é Ayacias 6 Ytupdparsos, 6 Aoyayos, TITPWoKeE- 
TAL TOV TAVTA YPOVOY MAYOUEVOS TpOs TOUS ToAEpioUS. 
Kal diacafovtas aviparoda ws Staxoota eyovres xal 
mpoBata dcov Oupara. 
A e td Cc m7 a . 3 , 
20. Th 6é torepala Ovodpevos 6 Eevoday' éFarye 
VUKTWP TAY TO OTpaTEUpA, STWS O TL MaKpoTaTnY EAOoL 
THs Avédias, eis TO un Sta Td eyyvs elvat hoBetaGat, adn’ 
aduraxteiy. 21. ‘O &é "Aoidatns dxovoas, Gre wadw 
ém’ avrov teOupévos ein Revopar nai wavtl to otpatev- 
pare Eo, éEavriferac eis n@pas ve 76 Tlapbénov 16- 
Moya éyovoas. 22. ‘“EvraiGa ot epi Revopaovra cur- 
TuyXavovety avT@ Kal AawBavovow avTov Kal yuvaixas 
nal maidas Kal tovs immovs Kal travta Ta évta’ Kal 
of \ 4 e 9 4 ” , 3 
oUTwW Ta TpoTepa icepd a7mréBn. “Esrecra tadw adix- 
voovrat eis Ulépyapov. 23. “Evradda rov Beov ovx 
? U CC ~~ a. 4 N @ a 
yTLacaTO 6 Fevopwr’ ocuvérpattoy yap Kal of Adkw- 
ves Kat of Noxayol nal of GAXot oTpaTnyol Kal of oTpa- 
A v4 > 3 / U ¢ \ ’ 
Tiotat, wot éEaipera AapBavew nal tous Kal Cevyn 
Kal TaAAG, WoTE ixavov elvat Kal GAXoV HON Ev TroLeEly. 
24. *Ev tovr@ OiBpwy trapayevopuevos mapéXaBe 70 
oTpareuvpa cal cuppitas T@ GAXw ‘EAANiKG@ érrorépet 
mpos Ticoadépynv nai PapvaBalov. 
25. ["Apxovtes 5é otde ths Bacidéws yodpas, conv 
émnrOopev' Avdias *Aptivas, Ppvylas *Apraxdpas, 
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Aveaovias nat Karmradoxlas Midpidarns, Kircxias 
Lvévveris, Powiens wal "ApaBias Aépyns, Xupias «at 
"Acoupias Bédeous, BaBvrdvos “Porapas, Mriclas 
"ApBaxas, Paciavay cai ‘Eotepirav TipiBavos’ Kap- 
Eodyor 5é Kal XadvPes wal Xaddaior cal Maxpwves nai 
Kor you xal Mooaovvorxos wai Kotroe nal TiBapnvol av- 
rovopor' Iadrayovlas KopvAas, Bibuvav PapvaBatos, 
trav év Evporn @paxav LevOns.] 

26. ’AptOuos 5¢ cuptracns THs 6500 THS avaBacews 
kal KataBacews orabpol Siaxdovor Sexatrévte, trapa- 
cayyat xlALou éxatoy TevTnKovTa TreéevtTe, radia Tplo- 
pupta TeTpaxicyiita é€axcola wevtyKovta. Xpovov 
mAnGos THs avaBacews Kal xataBacews eviavTos Kal 
Tpels uNnves. 





NOTES. 


CHAPTER I. 


§1. Recapitulation of preceding narrative. 

érolovv] The manuscript authority is altogether in favour of the 
imperfect, though Dindorf edits érolycay, which is in better keeping 
with the aorist €rpatay, and is moreover the tense uniformly adopted 
by our author in these introductory chapters. On the other hand, the 
imperfect is distinctly more forcible, and may be easily defended on the 
analogy of the reading wpyzayro in I. 10. 1 and II. 1. 3. 

éw rod orduaros] The Thracian Bosporus is meant. For éw a 
geographer at Athens would no doubt have used elow. But, as 
Kiihner points out, both expressions may be equally correct on the 
assumption that the writer in each case is describing the locality in 
reference to his own position at the time. 

§§ 2—7. At the instigation of Pharnabazus, the Spartan Admiral 
encourages the Greeks to cross to Byzantium by holding out promises of 
payment, Seuthes of Thrace urges Xenophon to use his influence in the 
same direction. Having secured thetr compliance, Anaxibius fails in his 

omise. 
i déor] sc. morety, For the future zojoew in connexion with ur- 
toxverro, see note on émdelfew in VI. 6. 32. . 

§ 4. dmayyedcv] ‘that they must take counsel before they returned 
areply’. The Mss as a rule are in favour of the present dwayyéANewy, 
which Kihner accordingly retains. The other editors—including Din- 
dorf, Vollbrecht and Macmichael—have adopted the reading in the text 

- which is found (though with a wrong accent) in the best Ms. I have 
little hesitation in following them, as the phrase dudcac 7 why mopev- 
ecOa in Il. 3. 27, to which Kiihner refers in defence of dmayyé\\ew, 
stands, it is clear, on totally different grounds. In the passage he 
quotes, the allusion is to an action that had been continuously in pro- 
gress, and was only momentarily delayed: while in the case before us 
the reference is to an isolated and independent act of the future, in 
relation to which this use of the present seems wholly indefensible. 

€revra. ovrws] The ordinary equivalent in Greek is rér’ 75y, in 
Latin tum demum. The peculiarity of the present expression lies in 
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the combination of the two adverbs, either of which may be used inde- 
pendently with nearly the same force as they bear in the passage before 
us. Macmichael instances the phrase be tum (Ter. Eun, I. 2. 28, 
Andr, 1. I. 79) as an analogous combination, while xg@ otrw occurs in 
Aristoph. Av. 678 and Mud. 1139. : 

§ 5. ZevOys...6 Opgé] Cf. vir. 3. 16, LedOns 88...dpxwv Erotro 
tay ért @addrry, from which and other passages it is clear that he is 
not to be confounded with the prince of the same name who succeeded 
Sitalcas as king of the Odrysae. He was in fact the representative in 
these parts of Medocus, the reigning king. An account of his antece- 
dents is given later on in VII. 2. 32. 

drt ov perapeAjoe] Kiihner and Vollbrecht are mght, I think, in 
preferring this reading to 87 od werapeAnoewv, which appears in all but 
the three leading Mss, and is retained by Macmichael and a few of the 
editors. It is true that there are instances of a similarly confused con- 
struction in other portions of the Amabasis, notably in II. 1. 20, where 
qoew Src ddl-yous €xovras affords an almost exact parallel, but, as I have 
observed in the introduction, these are chiefly confined to the earlier 
portions of the work, and are certainly not to be multiplied in cases 
where there is good manuscript authority for a simpler and more intel- 
ligible reading. See note on rapadaoe in Vil. 5. 8. Notwithstanding 
its position, the pronoun avr@ is strictly dependent on perapedjoe, 
though it is placed early in the sentence to secure an additional em- 
phasis. Cf. 1. 8. 21 dec adréy, re Exot. 

§ 6. redelrw] sc. 6 ZedOns. There is some little doubt as to the 
precise meaning of the term éwixaiplovs. The omission of the article 
implies that it is coextensive in application with the word diaxnévovras, 
i.e. ‘those who remain and who will (therefore) be available for his 
purpose’. On the other hand, Kiihner’s rendering, ‘qui maxime apti 
sunt’, can scarcely be strained so as to include the entire number of 
those who might continue in the country. 

§ 7. émiocriger@a:] The infinitive is epexegetical: “so as to (i.e. 
with which to) purchase supplies for the journey’. 

§§ 8—17. Acting on the suggestion of Cleander, Xenophon cooperates 
with Anaxibius in withdrawing the troops to a point outside the city 
walls, whereupon the gates are closed upon them. Enraged at their treat- 
ment, the soldiers re-enter the city by force. 

wpocedOwy jomrdgero atrov] ‘came to wish him good-bye’. domd- 
gecOat, like the Latin sa/uéare, is used indifferently both of meetings 
and leave-takings. 

el dé 4] may denote the opposite to a previous condition, even if 
it be a negative one as in the present instance. 

ov raxd éfépre] In order to retain the special force of the verb 
éépmew, Hutchinson, who is followed by Macmichael, proposes to 
render the passage as follows: ‘because the troops are creeping out so 
reluctantly’. So far-fetched an interpretation is entirely unnecessary, 
when we consider how frequently our author uses pweww as a mere equi- 
valent for lévat, aropevec@ac and the like, whether it was that he pre- 
ferred it as the more poetic word, or, as Kiihner thinks probable, 
adopted it from the Doric dialect. 
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810. &dn] sc. 6 Kiéavipos. 

§ 11. adrds airdv alridoera] ‘will have himself to blame for the 
consequences’, The order of the sentence is as follows: 871, 8s dy uy 
wapj..., aurds adrov alridcera. The word d&pény in the ensuing section 
is adopted from the language of poetry, being found in Eur. Phoen. 
1636, and in Aristoph. 7hesm. 274, where it is treated by Hesychius as 
an equivalent for wayred@s. In its primary sense (cf. afpw) it is. still 
more frequent in tragedy, e.g. in Aesch. Prom. 1081, and again in 
Soph. Antjig. 430, 


&k 7’ ebxpornrov xadkéas ApSnv mwpdxou 
Xoaics Tpiowbvdoce Tov véxuy crépec. 


§ 12. Kal’Eredycxos] ‘when Eteonicus took his stand by the city 
gates’. Cf. 1. 8.8, and Iv. 6.2. We have frequently noticed this 
idiom by which «al, like et in Latin, is used as a temporal conjunction 
to shew at what point the matter stood when a change or fresh event 
took place. The employment of the accusative in the phrase elorjxe. 
wapa ras wUdas is remarkable: less so, however, than in the correspond- 
ing passage of Vv. 3. 13, where any idea of motion is altogether foreign 
to the context. 

Tov woxAdv éuBaddv] The bar, after being raised into position, was 
dropt into a groove or socket constructed in one of the door-posts. The 
Bddavos, by which it was finally secured in its place, was a moveable 
plug of iron, which could be passed at pleasure through the door-post 
and into the bar. 

§ 13. &eye] The imperfect, no less than the aorist, is a recog- 
nised tense in this connexion. The question, therefore, between the 
two readings is simply one of manuscript authority, which is almost 
entirely in favour of the imperfect. With the exception, however, of 
Kiihner, nearly all the editors, including Vollbrecht, have adopted 
é\efe, though it rests on the authority of one single Ms. 

Tara émerndaa] I have no hesitation in following Kiihner, who 
omits the article before éweryjdea in conformity with the two best Mss. 
Indeed the argument which he adduces to justify its introduction by 
the majority of the editors tells rather in favour of its omission. In 
phrases of this character he regards the substantive as added by way of 
apposition (e.g. of ddAor of waparvyxdvorres in Apol. 11). But the con- 
struction to which he refers is used in a Himiteng or qualifying sense 
in the passage which he has quoted from the Apology, ‘the rest, I 
mean those (only) who were present at the time’, and where no such 
idea appears in the context, as in the case of the passage before us, I 
cannot regard the presence of the article as in the least degree 
appropriate. 

Kuvloxos] According to Zeune he was a Spartan general, engaged 
at this time in conducting a war with the Thracians in the Chersonese. 

§ 14. dtayyédrgee els 7d orpdrevpa] The preposition is peculiarly 
appropriate in this connexion, where the metaphor is that of a river 
which makes its way into a place by different channels. 

5:4 706 lepod Spovs] A mountain which extended from Thrace into 
the Chersonese. The fortress, which took its name from the mountain, 
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is mentioned hy Demosthenes (ade Ha/. p. 85), and also as having been 
occupied by Philip in the course of his war with Cersobleptes. 

§ 17. wapda rh» xndhy rod relxous] ‘by the mole which protected. 
the wall’. The Jocus classicus on the subject is Thuc. 1. 63, in com- 
menting on which the scholiast describes the y7\7 as a rough species of 
breakwater designed to protect the wall against the action of the sea, 
adding that it received its name from its resemblance in shape to an 
ox-hoof (xapa 7d éocxévas xnAq Bods). Such structures are especially 
common in the Mediterranean, e.g. at Catania, Palermo and Fiume. 

§§ 18—31. Ln the re of quieting the disturbance, Xenophon enters 
the city in company with his troops. The terror of the tnhabitants. His 
soldiers urge him to make himself master of the place. Declining the 
proposal, he takes advantage of the opportunity to counsel moderation. 

$19. dor] ‘within doors’. 

ws darwxulas ris wbdews] See notes on ds és Iioldas Bovdbuevos 
(1. 1. tr), and os éxiBoudevovros (I. 1. 6). 

§ 20. els rhw axpay...els rhy dxpbrodkw] In Kiihner’s opinion the 
reference in each case is to the citadel. Otherwise, as he acutely sug- 
gests, it would be impossible to account for the article with dxpap, 
unless some previous mention had been made of the locality. 

§ 21. woAdol] ‘in numbers’. . 

§ 22. 6é00¢ ra Srda}] See notes on I. §. 14 and Iv. 2. 16. The 
manoeuvre was a clever one. To reestablish his authority, it was 
necessary at all hazards to arrest the attention of his troops. This he 
' effected by giving an apparent assent to their schemes, and by promul- 
gating an order which, while ostensibly furthering their plans, enforced 
discipline as the first requisite for success. — 

xarnpeunfiocat] If the Mss were not absolutely unanimous in favour 
of this unusual form, I should certainly prefer to read xarnpeuloat (the 
conjecture of Dindorf), which is accepted by almost every editor with 
the exception of Kiihner, and is to a great extent confirmed by the fact 
that, when the verb occurs again in § 24, three of the leading Mss give 
xarnpewloOnoay as the form of the aorist. In either case the compound 
should be noticed as belonging to a class of words which are favourites 
with Plato and Xenophon, both of whom shew a marked predilection 
for the language of poetry and metaphor. 

wapmryyoa} ‘passed this order’. Cf. wxapyyybnoay edxecOat in Iv. 
8. 16. 


a 
§ 23. of re éwNirat...xal ol weAracral] These substantives are 

added to the main nominative (ol 6¢...rarrduevor) by partitive apposi- 
tion, for which see notes on II. r. 15 and II. 5. 5. 

els dxrw] According to the inferior Mss, els revrjxovra would be 
the true reading. Kiihner, however, demonstrates how easily the two 
numbers, which would be represented by the characters H’ (=8) and 
N’ (=50), might have been interchanged, and notices at the same time 
that the wide extent of ground available for the review would have 
suggested no departure from the ordinary rule (cf. III. 2. 16). 

§ 24. éxrdtacOa] sc. wore éxrdtacbae rd orpdrevpa. To judge 
from a passage in e//. 1. 3. 20, the ground chosen for the review was 
situated in the neighbourhood of the Thracian Gates. 
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§ 26. éwpaxéras] ‘when one has seen’. The substitution of the ac- 
cusative for the dative marks the statement as a purely general one. 
Had the dative been used, its application would have been confined to 
Xenophon, and the audience he was addressing. By rd viv 75n ye- 
‘yeynuéva he means the recent events of the Peloponnesian war. 

§ 27. 7AOouev] It is surprising that Macmichael and some of the 
editors should have elected to retain the compound elo4AGoner, when the 
simple verb, which is so frequently found in this connexion, occurs in 
three out of the five leading Mss. 

Exovres tpthpes] . The statement which follows of the wealth 
and resources of Athens at the commencement of the war should be 
compared step by step with the still more elaborate review which is 
given by Thucydides in his Second Book (Chrs. g—13). Taken in 
connexion with the well-known passage of Aristoph. Vesp. 657 ff., which 
enumerates her various sources of income at the time, these extracts will 
furnish a clear idea of the grounds on which Pericles based his forecast 
that, given an impartial fortune and an honest government at home, 
Athens must assuredly have triumphed in a single-handed contest with 
Lacedaemon. 

ovx éddrrous rpiaxoolwy] Cf. Thuc. It. 13 (dwépaive)...rpehpes Tas 
wotxouvs trptaxoglas, which furnishes conclusive proof that the five 
leading Mss of the Anadasis are right in reading rptaxoolwy in place of 
teTpaxoglwv which appears in the majority. 

éy rp wove] sc. év rq dxpordre. Cf. Thuc. 11. 13, trapxdvrwv 5é 
éy rq dxporéde Ert rére dpyuplov éxtohuou éfaxicxiAlwy raddyrwy, while 
the use of the term wéNis to denote the Acropolis or old city is also 
mentioned by Thucydides in the closing words of § 15. 

a7d...trdv évdipwr}] These include the various items of home revenue 
enumerated by Aristophanes in Vesp. 657, 658, 


kaiw rovrou Ta Té\n xwpls cai ras wodXds éxaroords, 
mpuravela, wérarr’, dyopds, Nuevas, puodods Kal dnudmpara. 


In the line which follows the.above quotation, the poet estimates the 
total amount of the Athenian revenue, both at home and abroad, at 
close upon two thousand talents, but the apparent discrepancy will 
occasion no difficulty if we remember how extraordinarily their foreign 
income fluctuated according to the vicissitudes of the war. To take 
only one example: at the date of the peace of Nicias it was more than 
double what it had been at the time of the commencement of the war, 
- having risen from 600 talents to more than 1200. 

Tis vmepoplas] sc. ys or xwpas, under which head are included all 
the districts that were subject to Athens outside the actual confines of 
Attica. 

éy re 7H Aclg] Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 700, 


Sorts rb\ewv apxwy wxrelorwv, awd Tot Idvrou péxpe LZapdois. 


Among the islands which sided with Athens Thucydides (11. g) speciall 

mentions the following: Chios, Lesbos, Corcyra, Zacynthus, and all 

the Cyclades with the exception of Melos and Thera. 
§ 28. rév’Axacv] Of these the Pellenians alone were favourable 
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to Sparta at the outset of the war (cf. Thuc. 11. g), though subsequently 
she was supported by the entire population. 

To dvw Bactdéws] ‘the king who lives in the interior’, whose sea- 
board dominions (7é» éxt @addrry) were under the control of his 
satraps. 

ef Buvalueba] The substitution of the optative for a past tense of the 
indicative is remarkable, though it does not appear to have been noticed 
by the commentators. It is in deference to the feelings of his auditors 
that Xenophon avoids the indicative, which would have implied too 
clearly that the expedition had failed in its object. 

adyrwy 6u08 byrwy] ‘should they all combine against us’, 

§ 29. pawwyeba...drokdpeda] Notice the change of tense from the 
present, which denotes a continued state or action, to the more definite 
aorist. 

dcxalws] sc. orparetdcovrat, which may be easily supplied from 
oTparevoouévas above. 

BdpBapory] The term is used somewhat loosely to include cities like 
Trapesus, Sinope, Heraclea, &c., all of which, though inhabited by 
a Greek population, might fairly be termed BdpSapo in contrast 
with Byzantium, not only as being situated in Asia, but because, as 
Macmichael observes, their subjection to the Persian king had been 
repeatedly recognised: e.g. in the treaties of B.C. 411 and 387. 

ovdeulayv] and not pndeulav, is the negative used, because the reference 
is to a definite fact, and because éeé in this connexion is virtually equiva- 
lent to &r. Although, in respect of construction, the two clauses of 
the sentence are made of parallel importance, the point of the appeal 
lies mainly in the latter, which is further strengthened by a marked * 
antithesis in the force of the verbs xaracyety and éfakawatouer. Tr. as 
follows: ‘if, after caring to occupy no one of the towns in Asia, we are 
found plundering without mercy (éx) the first Greek city we come to’. 

§ 30. émidetvy] For the special force of the compound, see note on 
éxcddvras in III. 1. 13. 

éué ye...yevéoOac] Similar prayers, though couched in a more 

oetic form, are found in Hom. //. Iv. 182, and Verg. Aen. IV. 24. 

he nearest parallel in prose is quoted by Kiihner from Cyrof. Vv. 5. 9, 
eym pev yap dox® dexaxcs dv card THs y7s Kavadivas ydtov 7 dpO7was ovTW 
tamwevés. For the aorist infinitive after ebxopa:, see notes on I. 2.2 and 
II. 3. 20. 

ary Trav ‘EXAjvwv rpoesrnxdcc] The article, though it is omitted in 
all but the two leading Mss, is of course essential to the construction, as 
the reference includes the whole nation regarded as one community. 

uh orépecOac] ‘at any rate not to lose our prospects of revisiting 
Greece’. 

§ 31. GAN qv pev SuvipeOa] I cannot at all persuade myself to 
accept Kiihner’s punctuation and rendering of this passage. Omitting 
the colon, which in the majority of the texts closes the earlier portion 
of the paragraph at the words és rh» wédu,he connects the clause 7 péey 
éuywpeda,..evplexecOac closely with what precedes, supplying out of it 
the future participle, which is to correspond with rowjcovres in the pre- 
vious sentence: a device which appears to me awkward and unscholar- 
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like. On the other hand, if we retain the colon after the word wé\w 
with the majority of the editors, the emphatic addition of the particle 
pev can be explained by an ordinary afostopests, examples of which 
are common enough in Thucydides, Demosthenes and all the best 
authors. Tr. therefore as follows: ‘It is from no desire to commit 
violence that we have entered your city: on the contrary, should we be 
able to obtain any favour at your hands (well and good): if not, we 
shall at any rate shew that it is under no deception, but rather in 
deference to the authorities, that we now consent to quit it ’. 

§§ 32—end. A deputation ts sent to Anaxibius with proposals framed 
tn accordance with Xenophon’s advice. Meanwhile a Theban adventurer, 
named Cocratades, endeavours to obtain the command of the army. The 
troops are inclined at first to accept his proposttions, but reject them sub- 
sequently when he ts found incapable of performing his promises. 

§ 33. xa@nuérywv] ‘while the troops remained quiet’, Here again, 
as in VI. 2. 5, I prefer to understand the verb in its general rather than 
its technical sense. 

Kocpardins] For an account of his antecedents, cf. Ae//. L 3. 15. 
He had recently escaped from Athens, to which he had been trans- 
ferred from Byzantium where he had held office up to the time of the 
surrender of the city. As regards the construction, the words ry 
“EAAdéa wepije are to be taken in combination. 

orparyyov] For the force of the termination, cf. wa@yrid (Aristoph. 

._4Vub. 183), ‘1 burn to be a disciple’. Similarly in Latin we have 
petiturire, and verbs of a similar form, Cf. Cic. ad Ait. 1. 14. 7, 
Lucceium video valde petiturire, ‘ Lucceius, I see, has a sharp fit of 
office-fever upon him’. 

éwayyedXduevos] ‘ proffering his services ’. 

els 7d AédAra xadovmevoy 77s Qpdxyns] The Thracian Delta lay 

-between Bysantium and Salmydessus. This much is certain, but the 
authorities are not agreed as to the precise locality : Gryllus and some 
-of the modern geographers identifying it with a fishing station situated 
at the point called Delcon or Dercon, while Rennell considers that it 
was the angular space which projects into the Euxine near Byzantium. 

dxovouce Taira rots orparuras] The construction, which 
the writer had in view when he commenced the sentence, was ap- 
parently as follows : axovovet raira...€50t déxecOar, but, in consequence 
_of the long parenthesis which intervenes, he changes the form of 
_it at the beginning of the next section, and leaves the dative without 
a governing verb. Instances of this construction xa7vd otveow are 
sufficiently common, and the nominative of grpari@rat, which in all 
but the three best Mss replaces rols orparwrats, represents, it is 
clear, a Poor attempt to correct the as Sapte though strangely 
eno indorf has given it a place in his edition. ven if the 
motives for the alteration had been less apparent than they are, 
there would still be valid objections to dxovovee as a present indicative, 
for in the case of this particular verb the historical tense is rarely, 
if ever, employed. 

§ 35. cuvri@erat abrois] ‘covenants with them’. The reading 

ouvrdecerat, which appears in the majority of the Mss, is, in Schneider’s 
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opinion, incapable of defence, the use of the verb as an equivalent 
for ouvvri@ecGac being confined -to Polybius and writers of a later date 
than Xenophon. 

§ 36. wxerpdoerat] Observe the force of the tense: ‘shall be 
sold then and there’. A similar transition of moods (éxfputev...aAg... 
wempacerat) has been noticed in connexion with I. 3. 20, and IV. 1. 3. ' 

§ 37. daw] sc. éAarwv (Soov é3ivavro péyorov poprlov hépovres). 

ws éwl Sdopevowy] ‘implying they were for distribution’. Cf. ws 
éxl rovrous (I. 2. 1). 

§ 38. dtarpatac] ‘to arrange for him’. The use of the active 
implies that Cleander would be practically autocratic in obtaining 
‘for him the required permission: a force which is clearly marked 
‘by the change to the middle (d:ampatdauevos), when Cleander describes 
with less confidence his own share in the transaction. 

§ 39. elorcévac...ué\Xor] This transition from the direct to the 
‘indirect narration is still more remarkable than the one on which 
we commented in § 36. ‘However, in case Xenophon intended to 
‘sail away in his company, his directions were that you should come 
‘into the city’. 

§ 40. elornxes wapa riv Bwydr] See note on elorjxe: rapa ras 
awvdas in § 12. 

§ 41. évé8e] &5e, which is found in three good Mss, would not 
supply the sense which is required by the context. Tr. ‘ when, however, 
‘a great failure was apparent in his promise that a day’s maintenance 
should be forthcoming for each of the soldiers’. 


CHAPTER II. 


«8 14. Zhe generals who remain in command of the army differ 
in respect to its future destination: Phryniscus and Cleanor being i 
favour of joining Seuthes, while Neon proposes to go into the Chersonese, 
and Timasion to return to Asia. Meanwhile many of their followers 
are leaving them, some to return home, others to settle in the adjoining 
districts. Anaxibius views with pleasure the disintegration of the 
army. 

: eee, We are told in § 29 of this chapter that he held office 
as one of the labia though of the time and circumstances of his 
election no information is afforded in the previous narrative. It is 
noticeable that Cleanor’s name does not appear in the present list, 
though it is clear that he remained with the army. The omission is 
ascribed by Poppo to carelessness on the part of a copyist. 

ras xara Bugéyrioy] Kiihner, as usual, would render the preposition 
by prope or ad. But see note on rods xara rovs “EXAqvas abrouods- 
cavras in I. 10. 6. 

§ 2. &reGe] a strong imperfect, as in vi. 1. 19: ‘was doing his 
best to persuade them’. For the force of xared@ety at the end of 
the section, see note on xardyeu (I. 1. 7). ; 

raura éBovdovro] The word ravra refers, of course, to the proposal 
of Timasion. Vollbrecht edits radra with Zeune. 

"9 3. wodAol ray orpariwrdy...ol pev...o 3é] The construction has 
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been explained in connexion with 1. 8. 27, and II. §. §, nor does the 
p e as a whole present any difficulty till we reach the words ol 
6é xal dtadéyres, at which point almost every editor adopts a different. 
text. The participle d&addvres, which is accepted by Kiihner as an 
evident improvement on the ordinary reading d&dévres, was suggested 
to Bornemann by the phrase dvists (armis), which appears in the 
version of Amasaeus. ith this single exception Kiihner prints the 
text as it stands, admitting even the words xara rovs ywWpous, which 
are so manifestly tautologous that I have not hesitated to enclose 
them in brackets. With the rest of the conmentators excision has 
been the order of the day, from Muretus and Vollbrecht, who would 
omit the entire passage between d:dévres and xdpous (inclusive), to 
Macmichael and others, who retain the text in its integrity with the 
exception of the words xara rods xwpous, which they reject as an 
interpolation from the previous clause. We may notice as a reason 
for retaining d:dévres, dcadéyres or some equivalent that, in all pro- 
bability, the Greeks were required to give up their arms before they 
were allowed by the inhabitants to settle in their country. 

8 4. rTavta dxovuy, KiapOepbhuevoy rd orpdrevpa} As Dindorf, 
Kiihner and Vollbrecht have agreed to accept this reading, which 
appears in the two best Mss, I have not ventured to omit the pronoun, 
though feeling strongly that the construction is an unusual one, and 
almost without parallel in classical Greek. It is clear from his note 
on the passege that Kiihner himself entertains a similar misgiving, 
though he thinks that the corruption (if any) lies not so much in the 
pronoun raéra as in the addition of the explanatory clause which 
follows it. | : 

«88 5—9. At the suggestion of Anaxibius, Aristarchus, who had 
been appointed to succeed Cleander as harmost at Bysantium, sells 
Sour hundred of the Greeks into slavery. Indignant at finding himself 
supplanted hy Aristarchus in the favour of Pharnabazus, Anaxibius 
communicates with Xenophon, advising him to collect the scattered 
remnants of his army and transport them with all possible speed into 
Asia. Xenophon rooins the Greek troops, who welcome his arréval as 
the signal for a return into Asia. 
'  év Kuftxg] The modern Sal Xiz. It was colonized from Miletus 
about the year 750 B.C., and was situated in Mysia on the shores of the 
Propontis, being connected with the main-land by a system of bridges. 
@dos] The name is given differently in some of the Mss. Schneider 
thinks it possible that an admiral called Pollis (Hed/. v. 4. 61) is 
meant: a suggestion rejected by Kiihner on the ground that Pollis 
was in office some twenty-five years later, and it is known that the 
Lacedaemonians never re-elected the same man to fill this post. 

Scov od wapeln] ‘was on the point of arriving’. For dcov of some 
of the better Mss give the phrase Scov ofxw. But, in addition to the 
fact that the more unusual combination is not found elsewhere in 
Xenophon, its substitution for 8cov of in the present passage would 
necessitate (as Schneider points out) the omission of 37, a word 
which appears in all the Mss. Macmichael, however, and some few 
of the editors have adopted the latter alternative. 
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§ 6. dérécous dy evpx] Vollbrecht prefers the more grammatical. 
mood evpy, which is in this case supported by the authority of one 
good ms. In the note to I. 5. 9, where the manuscript evidence is 
altogether in favour of the optative with d», I have suggested. the 
probable explanation. Other examples of the construction are recog- 
nised in poetry (e.g. in Soph. 7rach. 164), where the requirements of 
the metre would alone make any change impossible. 

dvayxdfwy] sc. rods roNlras. 

§ 7. els Iidpiov}] Now Fario. According to Strabo, Parium was 
founded conjointly by the Milesians, Parians and Erythraeans. It lay 
between Cyzicus and the Hellespont, and was known by the Romans 
as Colonta [ulia Pariana. 

xara Ta ovyxelueva] The covenant between them is mentioned in 
§ 2 of the first chapter, and no doubt suggested to Anaxibius the 
scheme by which he proposes to revenge himself upon Phamabazus 
in the quarrel which ensues. 

§8. els rhy IlépwOov] See note on 11, 6. 2. 

tots Irwos] Observe the force of the article: ‘with the necessary 
(relays of) horses’. 

§§ 10—15. Medosades has an interview with Xenophon, and en- 
deavours to enlist him in the cause of Seuthes of Thrace. For the time 
his offers are rejected. At Perinthus Neon withdraws himself from 
the main army, and, attended by eight hundred followers, establishes 
@ separate camp. <Aristarchus arrives with two triremes, and deters 
Xenophon from attempting a campaign in Asia, who turns in conse- 
quence to Seuthes, and sacrifices for permission to engage in his service. 
Aristarchus forms a plot to arrest him, but his schemes are betrayed. 

6 7t.@ero Aéyws welcew] ‘offering promises, the mention of which 
he thought likely to tempt him’. 

Sir ol & JErrges} The emphatic, and also the inclusive, term: 
the component parts of which are afterwards enumerated separately 
by partitive apposition (Néwy pév...7d 8 ddXNo orpdrevpa). 

dwogxdoas] The verb is probably intransitive, as it is explained 
by some of the editors in a difficult passage of 1. 5. 3, wodd ydp 
dwéora (i orpovids) pevyovoa, where Kiihner’s suggestion that we 
are to supply the words rods d:wxovras appears somewhat far-fetched. 
Nor again in the present instance does the isolated position of the 
participle favour his theory that we are to understand rods éavroi or 
some similar phrase out of the words which follow: ws dxraxoolous 
av0pwrovs. Had this been the author’s intention,’it is difficult to see 
why he did not suggest it by altering the position of the participle in 
the sentence. In II. 3. 12 we have the passive dwoorac0Gpyer employed 
in a similar sense. 

wapa 7d Teixos] See note on wapd rip yépupay in 11. 4.17. The 
pies é& r@ adrg ‘in the same place’, ‘together’, occurs again 
in I. 5. 14. 

812. 6 éx Bugavrlov dppoorhs] Cf. rav rapa Tiocadépvovs ‘EN\jrwy 
(11. 4. 24), and the note on the passage. 

13. €eyey] The imperfect, as in II. 4. 2, exercises its usual 
force: ‘made formal statement’, ‘gave as his reasons’, while a similar 
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transition from the indirect to the direct narration has been noticed 
in § 39 of the previous chapter. 

rpoe] ‘in these parts’. Cf. vil. 6. 24, from which it appears 
that the town of Ferinthus, where the Greeks were at this time en- 
camped, was also under his authority. 

§ 14. Serwy] See note on rpotdvrwy (I. 2. 17). 

cvrAAfyerat] The majority of the editors, including Vollbrecht, 
follow the inferior Mss in reading ovAAngOhoera. Kiihner, however, 
in consideration that the middle form ovA\jyWeras is found in the 
six leading MSs, prefers to retain it, on the assumption that it may 
possibly be used in a passive sense like Uwaxotcerat (Thuc. vi. 69) 
and dyvojcecOac (Dem. de Cor. § 249). While agreeing with him 
that the manuscript authority in favour of the middle is too strong 
to be disregarded, I cannot persuade myself to accept his solution 
of the difficulty, unless it were supported by stronger and more pertinent 
examples. On the other hand, there can be no objection to our 
regarding the text as an instance of those sudden transitions of subject 
which are so common in the Asadasis, and of which we have already 
noticed more remarkable examples, e.g. in Il. 4. 2 (odx FpecKor, 
GA\a xpoovbvres), and still more decidedly in I. 4. §, where in one and 
the same sentence dwofiSdoeer refers to Kipos, Bracduevos to of owdtrat, 
and gvAdrrotey to ol roddusot. 

abrod re welcerac] a euphemism for avrod Oavetrat, as in V. 3. 6. 

airds 6¢ elrev] Weiske acutely suggests that avros, though trans- 
posed for the sake of emphasis, is in fact constructed with BovAoro 
rather than elxwev. The change from @ioa: (act.) to é@vero (midd.) 
is remarkable, though quite consistent with the distinction observed 
by our author in his use of the voices. See notes on I. 7, 18, and Iv. 

2 27 

§ 15. wmapetevy] ‘The best Ms gives efwep elev, from which Borne- 
mann and Dindorf have cleverly evolved the present text. Kiihner 
is almost the only editor of note who retains the ordinary reading 
mpociev, the objection to which he clearly recognises in the fact that 
it does not so much denote simple permission as a permission which ts 
attended with risk or loss. 

*év@d5e 5e*] ‘if he staid where he was’. The Mss fluctuate between 
&6a and 6a 5%, the former of which is accepted by Vollbrecht, though 
Kiihner conclusively demonstrates the weakness of the reading by 
shewing that (the reference being in that case to the Chersonese) the 
concluding words of the section (raév &¢ éxirndelwy ovdédv Euehrev Ete 
7d otpdrevya) will form only a feeble repetition of the previous state- 
ment: 7d orpdrevpa év wokdy crave. rdvrwv yevésOar. In preference 
he edits évOade dé, the conjecture of Bornemann, to which, however, 
objection may perhaps be taken on the score of euphony. Indeed, I 
should myself prefer to read év6a éé in the same sense. 

- §§8 16—end. Zhe sacrifices proving favourable, Xenophon leaves 
Perinthus by night, attended by some of his officers, and repairs to the 
camp of Seuthes who gives him a hospitable welcome. They arran 
the conditions on which Xenophon and the Greeks are to aid him tn 
recovering his paternal dominions. 
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viv per] ‘his instructions were that for the present they should 
retire, and return again later on in the afternoon’. ys delAys, lit. 
‘in the course of the afternoon’. For an explanation of the genitive, 
see note on dé¢xa juepady (1. 7. 18). 

é3cxet]_ The inferior Mss add the infinitive efa:, which all the 
best editors have agreed to omit. The question is not of great im- 
portance, though the omission of the infinitive may possibly give 
greater certainty and reality to the statement, in the same way that 
galverat ovoa would be a stronger assertion than palveraz elvar. 

817. b08v Revopwr] This combination is remarkable, and, I believe, 
without parallel in the Amabdasis, though it does not seem to have 
attracted the notice of the editors. Even for the sake of euphony, and 
to avoid the juxtaposition of the vowels, it would have been natural to 

have supported the article with wé» or some equivalent particle. . 
° avry] Kiihner: avrg Vollbrecht, on the authority of two leading 
mss. ‘The latter reading is defensible, as the use of adtrés for the re- 
flexive pronoun is sufficiently well established. Compare, however, the 
text of the corresponding passage in VII. 1. 18, as it appears in the best 
Mss, and, in particular, a note on VI. 2. 14. 

rept | For the infinitive in this connexion, see notes on I!. 2. 3, and 
VI. 0. 30. 

8 é " wupots éphuos] Cf. Epnuoe wrédras (II. 1. 6), and épfun wédus 
I. 5. 4)e 

pre Sxov elol, urre Sxot toev] In this case none of the Mss afford a 
practicable reading, the nearest approach to a possible text being perhaps 
the following: pire Sra elot pyre bro elev. Of the many conjectural 
emendations which have been proposed, Kriiger’s is, I think, the best, 
and I have therefore followed Kiihner who gives it a place in his text. 
It is certainly more forcible than pyre oxdcor pyre érou elev, which is 
accepted by Vollbrecht on the authority of Dindorf and Bornemann. 
Macmichael gives the passage as follows: ph dpqwro...und Srov elev, for 
which other editors have substituted 476° Srov elev, a flagrant solecism. 
As regards the historical fact, it will be remembered that a similar 
device was adopted by the Plataeans, when they were attempting to 
cover their escape from the town (Thuc. III. 23), and also by Iphicrates 
(Hell. vi. 2. 29). 

819. 6 dd rob orpareiparos] Vollbrecht curiously enough edits 
ard rol orparetmaros, a crasis unusual in itself, and altogether at vari- 
ance with Xenophon’s style. Kiihner treats the phrase as an ordinary 
example of the pregnant construction which we have so often had 
occasion to notice. But Bornemann, I think, is right, who r s it 
as a technical idiom in the sense of ‘qui praeest exercitui’, with 
which compare a corresponding use of the prepositions ad and ex in 
Latin. 

§ 20. édlwxov] ‘ galloped off’, a force of the verb which has been 
already noticed in connexion with vi. §. 25, and for which compare: 
the comment of Phavorinus: d:Wxecv evlore rd dxdws xard crovdhy 
é\avvew. The best editors understand éri rods frrous with the parti- 
ciple dvarndncavres, and the addition of the verb édlwxoy points to this 
as the true rendering. I cannot, however, find any other instance in 
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which the words in question are omitted, except in cases where some 
previous reference had made their repetition unnecessary. 

§ 21. éyxexaduwpydvos] a dative of the instrument: ‘with his 
horses ready bridled’. The better Mss fluctuate between éyxeya\uww- 
pévous and éyxexadiwwwudvws, neither of which is satisfactory, though the 
adverb, in spite of its being a drag deydpevor, is defended by Poppo. 
The inferior MsS omit the word altogether. ‘The dative, which is ac- 
cepted by the majority of the editors including Kiihner, Vollbrecht, 
Dindorf and Macmichael, is the conjecture of Voigtlander: Bornemann 
prefers the genitive, supplying adray as in the case of wpotvrwy (I. 2. 


17). 

§ 22. Tpns] He is apparently identical with the prince of that 
name who is mentioned by Thucydides (II. 29) as 6 rod ZirdAxov rarnp, 
and as the sovereign who first consolidated the kingdom of the Odrysae 
in Thrace: 6 dé Tens ovTos...epwros Odpicas Thy peydAnv Baorrelav éwi 
ee Tis GhAns Opaxys ewolnce...Baciievs Te wpwros Ev xpare. ’Odpvowy 

¥yévero. 

. td rotrev row dv8pdy] ‘the inhabitants of this region’. According 
to Weiske, the pronoun has a deictic force. On the other hand, the 
phrase may be a mere variation of the one which precedes it: €y Taury 
7H Xepq. 

Ovvol] Their territory, which was situated in European Thrace, 
extended from Afollonia to Salmydessus. A comparison with the 
fourth chapter of the present book has enabled the editors to restore 
the reading of the text in place of Be@uvol, which appears in all the best 
MSS. 

_ pdd\cora vuxrds] Kiihner and Kriiger take these words in combina- 
tion: Macmichael, on the other hand, suggests that uddwra strengthens 
‘gwodkemxwraro. Of the two interpretations, the former is decidedly the 
preferable; though a third alternative, which would connect the adverb 
with wdyrwy, is, I think, suggested by the rhythm and order of the 
sentence: ‘who, far above all other tribes, have the reputation of being 
most formidable foes at night’. — 

§ 24. xpxero \éyew] For the distinction between the infinitive and 
the participle in this connexion, see note on III. 1. 26. 

taBivas 7d orpdrevya] Similarly in 111. 1. 9 we find the verb oup- 
mwpoOuuetcOa: constructed with an accusative and infinitive: xat o Kipos 
Cupxpovdupetro petvat adrdv. 

§ 25. raddAd ré coe PiAw xpioecOa] ‘that in all other respects ¥ 
should find in you a friend and brother, and that I should receive as a 
present from your hands the sea-board towns in your control’. Three 
good Mss suggest the following reading: rd\Ad ré ce pidy pot xonoer Oar 
K.T.’., which is accordingly adopted by Vollbrecht, Bornemann, Din- 
dorf and many of the best editors. But Kiihner’s arguments are con- 
clusive in favour of the text, for the reading which they propose in its 
place would imperatively require the addition of ws before ¢fAy—the 
meaning of the phrase xpjc0a: PlAw being to ‘find a friend in a person’ 
(cf. miorordry €xp7ro in Iv. 6. 3) rather than to ‘¢reat a person as a 


1a xapd Gaddrry] 1d éxt Oaddrry is the reading of the inferior uss, 


‘ 
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which Kiihner is inclined to prefer. But the combination in the text 
is the more usual one, though in place of the dative @addrry we might 
perhaps have expected an accusative of extension. 

§ 27. ore gol] That col follows vedciy and refers to Xenophon 
would appear to be self-evident. Some of the inferior editors, however, 
understand it of Seuthes, and make it precede the infinitive. 

§ 28. rl ydp Exeyov] ‘well—what did I say?’, the yap being used 
to introduce the question, like zg¢#ur in Latin. 

xara ZIndvBplay] Se or Selymbria (for the name appears in 
both forms) was a city of Thrace, situated on the coast of the Propontis 
between Ferinthus and Byzantium. Its modern name is Sz/ivrz or 
Stlivria. Before the infinitive dcaBalvey we must supply xpyvac or some 
equivalent in contrast with the previous negation: ov«...oléy re elvat. 

§ 29. ew elgiv...6 riorébraros éxdorw] Another example of parti- 
tive apposition. Cf. dsadrelaxover 8 éxaorn (I. 7. 15), which the present 
passage very closely resembles both in sense and construction. In both 
cases the idea is that of a number of persons or things taken serzatim. 
With the genitive Néwvos we must, as Kiihner suggests, understand 
ard from the previous clause. ars 

§ 30. «ddeoat] Note the force of the middle: ‘ have them called 
in’, In the sentence which follows, the position of the word owda 
marks it as the emphatic word of the paragraph. 

§ 31. dv dmiornoaey] There is little force in the objections raised 
by Poppo to the presence of the particle dy. As usual, it indicates a 
sed rg condition, of which Kiihner suggests the following as a 
probable form : el un vrowréy Te ronoeev. 

ovyyeveis] It is possible that the term is used generally as.an equi- 
valent for cuzmédrac in reference to the fact that the Athenians had 
bestowed their franchise upon Sadocus, the son of Sitalcas (cf. Thuc. 
II. 29 and Aristoph. Achar. 145). Kriiger, however, suggests with 
greater probability that the allusion is to a tradition, discredited by 
Thucydides but still widely prevalent, that the Thracians were directly 
connected with the Athenians by the marriage of one of their former 
princes. Cf. Thuc. 11. 29, Tnpet dé r@ Ilpoxvny ray Tavdlovos ard 
AOnvav oxébvrTt yuvaixa wpoonxey 6 Typys ovros ovddv’ ovde THS atTFS 
Opdxns éyévovro. 

§ 32- MedAavdtrac] On the assumption that we have the name in 
its correct form the tribe in question occupied a portion of the Sithonian 
peninsula. 

évéanoev] A poetic use of the verb, for which Kiihner compares 
Eur. Her. Fur. 34, 


ordce vocoicay rid érmeiomecwv rbd. 


The collapse of the Odrysian dynasty is mentioned in connexion with 
the fortunes of Seuthes, because he and his father, as subject princes, 
were involved in its ruin. 

§ 33. -vearloxos] Cf. II. 1. 13, where I have commented on the 
word as restricted to persons between the ages of twenty-three and 
forty-one. ; 

evdidpus] év dSippos is the reading of three good MSs, and ariginated 
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no doubt in the transposition of the letters «and o. According to the 
best authorities it was the custom of the Thracians to sit at table instead 
of reclining on couches. Hence the force of the compound évdlgpios as 
an equivalent for s“orpdwefos, which is still more apparent when the 
adjective stands alone as in § 38. The infinitive dotyac depends by a 
very common idiom on the idea of supplication which is contained in 
the previous words, the combined phrase éxadefouyy...leérns being 
practically equivalent to éxadefouny ixereduy. 

owécous Suvards ely] sc. dodvat. 

nv p7...droB\érwy] The inferior Mss add the words Wowep xtéwr, 
which are accordingly retained in brackets by Vollbrecht, Macmichael 
and the majority of the editors. Kiihner omits them altogether, with 
an expression of surprise that the authority of five leading Mss should 
not long ago have ensured their rejection from the text. 

§ 34. adv rots Geots] See note on Il. 3. 23. 

§ 36. Kufixydr] In the note to émiocricdpevor (VI. 2. 4) will be 
found a comparative estimate of the wages received by the Greek troops 
at the various stages of the expedition. 

§ 37. vUwd Aaxedasnovlwy] I have followed Kiihner in retaining the 
manuscript reading ¥rd, though Vollbrecht, Macmichael and most of the 
leading editors have adopted dd on the recommendation of Schafer. 
That the alteration would be an improvement on the score of neatness 
and elegance, is, I think, unquestionable, but it can scarcely be called 
necessary when passages like the following can be quoted in defence of 
the present combination: Ilaveavias ay év peyddy déitapars vwd Toy 
‘EAAnvwy (Thuc. 1. 130), and rocatrns éruxe riuwplas urd Seay, dons 
ovdels GAdos dvOpwarwy (de venat. 1. 11). Moreover, when we consider 
the force of the two prepositions, it may be questioned whether vmod is 
not distinctly the more appropriate of the two in connexion with the 
context, for, while ¢é8os urd Aaxedatywoviwv denotes a ‘panic inspired by 
the Lacedaemonians’, ¢6Bos dwd Aaxedayovlwy is rather a ‘terrorism 
initiated on the part of Lacedaemon’. 

§ 38. Openly viuw] Cf. Herod. v. 6, wrdovrar (ol Opdxes) ras 
yuwaikas wapa Twv yovéwy xpynuarwy peyddwy. That the practice in 
question was not confined to the Thracians is clear from Aristot. Pol. 
11. 8, €otdnpopopodyré re yap ol “EXAnves xal tas yuvaixas éwvoivro wap’ 
a\A7AwY. 

BicdvOqv] It was situated on the Propontis to the north-west of 
Perinthus, and was originally colonised from Samos. Subsequently its 
name was changed to Xhacdestum or Rhaedestus, which survives in the 
modern Kodvusto. 


CHAPTER III. 


88 1—6. Having exchanged pledges of friendship with Seuthes, the 
Greeks return to their camp. At daybreak a general meeting is sum- 
moneda, at which all the troops appear with the exception of Neon and his 
division. In accordance with Xenophon's advice they determine to return 

for se sina before deciding between the propositions of Seuthes and 
Aristarchus, 
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dr4\avvoy] ‘ they rode away ’. 

éxl rg orparorédy] The majority of the editors retain the article : 
Kiihner omits it on the authority of two good Mss. It appears to me 
essential to the context for the reasons given in the note to wape 
viv (v1.2.1). The force of the plural agro: has been explained in 
connexion with 1. 1. 6. 

§ 3. odros 3¢ adrés}] Macmichael and the majority of the editors 
prefer otros 8¢ 6 adrds on the strength of some inferior Mss: Vollbrecht 
edits the same in the form of avrés—a crasis which, like dd in the pre- 
vious chapter, may be at once rejected as out of keeping with the 
style of Xenophon. Even on internal grounds the reading of the text 
is, I think, to be preferred : for, while the phrase 6 avrés is little better 
than a weak addition, the word aérés, as Kiihner points out, empha- 
sizes the antithesis between the direct commands of Aristarchus and his 
indirect opposition to their schemes in Asia. 

3a roi lepoG bpovs] See note on VII. 1. 14. Whether the phrase 
Kpareiy Spovs means simply to ‘ gain the mountain’, as Macmichael under- 
stands it, or to ‘surmount’ and consequently to ‘pass’ it, which is the 
interpretation of Bornemann, is somewhat doubtful. The latter alterna- 
tive is, I think, the more probable, if we compare the force of the verb 
superare in Latin, and remember that in VII. 1.14 the mountain in ques- 
tion is regarded solely as an obstruction in the line of their march. 

wwdHoew] in allusion to ob« é\drrous rerpaxoolwy dwédoro (VII. 2. 6). 

éfararnoecOat] The middle used in a passive sense, as in Plat. 
Phaedr, 262 a. The passage furnishes a notable example of the sudden 
transitions of subject on which we have so often commented : the verbs 
wwrnoev and repiyeodas referring to Aristarchus : ékararjoecOat and 
AfPerOae to the Greeks. There is, however, no need to complicate 
matters further by taking éararyjcecOa in an active sense, as some of 
the editors have proposed to do. 

§ 4. éxetvov} e should rather have expected adréy, but our 
author is not particular in observing the usual distinction (e.g. in I. 
6. 6). Possibly too, as Kiihner suggests, he employs éxeivov in the 
present instance to mark more clearly the contrast between Seuthes and 
Aristarchus. 

év0dde pévovres] ‘whether you will settle this point before you leave 
this place, or first of all go back in order to secure your supplies’, i.e. 
els xwuas...Tdv Opaxay ras xara Butdyriov (VII. 2. 1). 

$5. ol nrrovs] ‘(the inhabitants as) the weaker party’ 

& r...dera:] The accusative is only indirectly connected with 
Sefrac: ‘for the service in which anyone requires our aid’. Cf. dAdo ze 
XphoGat (II. 1. 14), and rl BovAcTar Huiv xpnoOae (I. 3. 18). 

§ 6. rq tryouuévy] All the editors take this as a neuter, comparing 
II. 2. 4, 11. 4. 26 and similar passages. Notwithstanding, I prefer to 
regard it as a masculine: ‘follow the guidance of your general’, since 
there are no special circumstances in the case before us which limit the 
word to its technical sense, nor, indeed, is the rendering in itself a 
very intelligible one. As an additional reason for understanding the 
sentence in the way which I propose, observe the words which imme- 
diately follow : wera raira Zevopiy pep tyeiro, ol 5 elwovro. 
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8§ 7—14. Jn the course of the march the troops are met by Neon 
and the representatives of Aristarchus, who attempt to divert them from 
their project. Later on, they encounter Seuthes himself, who supplies 
them with provisions and persuades them to engage in his service. 

etxor) sc. 6 Revoday. 

§ 8. rdv rot Aaxwuxot) sc. Néwr 82 xal wap’ ’Apierrdpxov dd\Ao, who 
are mentioned in the previous section. Schneider is unquestionably 
right in treating the article as masculine. On the other hand, Kriiger 
understands it to mean the. ‘ froposals of the Lacedaemonian’, an ex-: 
planation which would be natural enough if the phrase were less directly 
coupled with the personal pronoun gov. Moreover, if the article were 
neuter, it is difficult to understand why it should have been omitted. 
with the previous genitive. 

§ 10. Kugi«nvdv] Compare the remarks on § 36, and, more parti- 
cularly, on VI. 2. 4. In explanation of the words 7d vopfoueva, cf. VII. 
2. 36, from which it appears that the Aoyayds received twice as much, 
and the orpar7yés four times as much, as the private soldier. 

diarcBéuevos] Cf. vi. 6. 37- 

§ xr. dedxew nal paorevew} The Thracians, as Zeune points out, 
reserved for themselves these departments of the service «because they 
were well supplied with cavalry, and had a special knowledge of the 
localities. The verb pacrevey, though chiefly confined to poetry, is 
employed repeatedly by Xenophon, e.g. in v. 6. 25. 

§ 13. wavrds diva] ‘the offers of Seuthes were worthy of all respect’. 
The phrase wavrds aia is understood thus by the majority of the editors: 
it is difficult, however, to see why it should not be taken in its simpler 
and more legitimate sense: ‘worth any price’, i.e. invaluable. With 
etn in the clause which follows we must supply 87: from the previous 
paragraph. 

evpnua}] Cf. evpnua éroinoduny (11. 3. 18), and the note which 
explains it. 

§ 14. érepyngpitérw] Other readings are émepydiféoOw and éripn- 
glfere, while Kriiger edits éminplfec@e, a conjectural emendation. 
Dindorf, Vollbrecht, Kiihner and Macmichael are all in favour of ém- 
Wnoiérw, which has the authority of the two leading Mss. The omis- 
sion of the subject is common in the case of certain officials, whose 
duties were so well recognised as to be suggested in each case by the 
meaning of the verb. Accordingly, in 111. 4. 4 the word cadmcyxris is 
omitted with éojunve, and again with onuyvy in 11. 2. 4. It is pos- 
sible that the responsibility of proposing the formal vote may have 
been purposely declined by Xenophon, so that no blame might attach 
to him in case the expedition should fail in its objects. 

§§ 15—20. The officers in command of the Greek troops are invited 
by Seuthes toa banquet. On their way to attend it they are met by an 
official, who advises them to conciliate by presents. the favour of the prince. 

§ 16. Mapwyrelrys] Maronea was a Greek colony in Thrace, 
situated between Addera and Doriscus. It is now called Maronia or 
Maronja. 

évt éxdory, ovcrwas] We may either understand roérwy before 
overiwas, or treat the construction as a species of partitive apposition, 
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of which we have had repeated illustrations in the converse form (e. g. 
odrot d\dos Ada Aéyes in II. 1. 15). Thucydides (11. 97) notices this 
custom of receiving presents as a distinct characteristic of the Thracian 
kings, contrasting them, in consequence, with the potentates of Persia 
among whom the opposite rule prevailed : d:dévac u&AAov Ff AauBdver. 

etn...ethngev...Egoero] Observe the interchange of the direct and 
indirect narrations. 

§ 17. Apewov suv d&axeloerac] Kiihner suggests that we are to 
supply rovro, sc. your gift. I think, however, that a more general word 
(e.g. 74 epaypuara) will give an improved sense, and one more in keep- 
ing with the ordinary usage of the verb. Lit. ‘affairs will be better 
arranged for you’, i.e. you will find your position improved. 

818. rowavra wpotuvaro] mpopvacGat is to ‘court favours on an- 
other’s behalf’. ‘ Pleaded for Seuthes’ is the rendering of Macmichael, 
which loses in some degree the metaphor which is the chief charac- 
teristic of the verb. 

§ 19. wowep kal dd\X\ot Toy vuerépwy] It is supposed that Alcibiades 
in particular is meant from a comparison of the following authorities: 
Fell, 11. 1. 25, Corn. Nep. Ade. Vil. 4, and Plut. A/c. cap. 36. 

§ 20. S8cov épbdiov] Sud. elvac (as in the phrase dcov pdvov yebcacbas 
in § 23) rather than 7», which is suggested as an alternative. Kiihner 
compares VII. 8. 19, éxovres wpdBara dcov Gipara. . 

§§ 21—33. Am account of the banquet. The Greeks present their 
offerings to Seuthes. After a short speech from Xenophon, the Thracians 
entertain their guests with dancing and music. 

tplrodes] sc. mensae tripedes. Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 1216, 


vdwp Kard xetpbs® ras tpawétas elopépew. 


obras 3° joav Kpe@v perro!) A considerable number of the inferior 
MSS give the following reading: ovro: 8’ Scov elxoot xpeav pecrol, which 
Kriiger alone is in favour of retaining. The other editors regard the 
verb jap as an essential part of the construction. But, if the reading 
in question were supported by stronger manuscript authority, the omis- 
sion of the verb would scarcely form an insuperable difficulty: indeed, 
the statement would gain considerably in force by being placed in 
apposition, as in the well-known phrases xal ravra rydtxovros (Soph. 
Elec. 614), and xal ravra mpds yuvacnds (Aesch. Lum. 627). 

Gproc Cuuyres] ‘loaves of leavened bread’. The custom alluded to 
in the word wpooremrepovnuévor (‘attached by skewers’) still survives in 
Turkey and other eastern nations. 

$22. «ard rovs tévous] ‘in front of their guests’. See note on 
xara rods “ENAnvas (1. 8.21). The word rpdwefac is something more 
than a mere equivalent for rplrodes in the previous section, as Hutchin- 
son shews by comparing Poll. Onom. vi. 84, rpawéjus 5€ éxaXouv xal ra 
ourla ra ér’ abradv riOéueva. 

Devons (kat) dvedduevos] The word xa is omitted by Vollbrecht and 
Macmichael, which is the simplest and most natural emendation of a 
difficult passage. By this slight alteration the sentence commencing 
with the participle dveAduevos takes its proper place as an explanation cf 
the pronoun rovro, and the connecting particle is therefore dispensed 
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with in accordance with the general rule. Cf. Soph. Zrach, vz. 351 
and goo. Kiihner, while admitting that the pronoun can only refer to 
what follows, still retains the xal as an ‘ explanatory particle’, a sugges- 
tion which is somewhat suspiciously adapted to meet the requirements 
of the present passage. 

§ 23. ela xalpew)] ‘neglected it’, ‘would have none of it’. For 
the phrase dcov rpixolsxor, cf. Scov dtaxdcroe (I. 8. 6), and a doubtful 
reading doy elxoct in § 21. 

§ 28. ta xal éyw...éxw] ‘so that I for instance...’. Observe the 
transition from a purely general statement to the particular case which 
the speaker has in view. 

§ 29. rl wowjce] So Kiihner and Vollbrecht with the two leading 
Mss ; Macmichael on the other hand retains the optative wrocyoot, a mood 
which, as Kiihner points out, cannot correctly be used in the future to 
express doubt or hesifation in regard to a coming event. 

§ 30. vUwowerwxws] ‘was somewhat far gone in his cups’, See 
note on vrégacve in II. 4. 7 and again in IV. 2. 7. 

§ 31. mpotéuevn] All the commentators without exception under- 
stand this participle in an absolute sense, regarding it as a mere equiva- 
lent for the fuller phrase wpotéuewoe davrovs. I can find, however, no 

which in the least degree warrants this explanation: the verb 
being usually constructed with a simple accusative (e.g. payoy in Thuc. 
II. 43, evepyeotay in Plat. Gorg. 520 C), for which a participial clause is 
sometimes substituted (e.g. yuds wrpodoPar ddixounévous in Thuc. 11, 73), 
and occasionally an explanatory infinitive such as frequently follows the 
verb rapéxev. Of this latter construction we have an example in Lys. 
130 ad fin. (&yew wpoéoGa). Dealing with the present passage on the 
same principle, I should connect the verbs rovety and wpoxcvduvever with 
the participle rpoiéneron, treating é0é\ovres as an independent adjunct : 
‘nay, they freely dedicate to you the service of labouring on your behalf 
with a ready will’. 

Toy Xwpay Thy pev ..rhyv 82] For the construction, see note on VI. 
4- 3 (xwplov, 7d pev...6 52 adyitp). ‘ 

§ 32. ovyxarecxeddcaro per’ atbrod rd xépas] ‘and, simultaneously 
with Xenophon, emptied what was left in the beaker upon his person’, 
The custom in question is referred to by Plato as follows in Legg. I. 
637 E: Devdas be xal Opgxes dxpdry warrdwact xpdhyevn yuvaixés Te Kai 
atrol kal xara Trav iparlwy Karaxeduevor Kaddvy cal eSdarov éxirideuya 
éxcrndeverr vevoulkact. In determining the reading of the passage before 
us, our choice practically lies between Kiihner's text, which I have 
adopted in the present edition, and that of Dindorf and Vollbrecht 
which stands thus: xarecxeddoaro herd Todro rd xépas. The objections 
to the former reading are, as a rule, based upon the ground that it 
implies the participation of Xenophon in a custom of which, as a 
stranger, he was presumably ignorant. We must remember, however, 
that the compound ovyxareoxeddoaro, which is practically decisive on 
the point, appears in five leading Mss, and in a transcript of the pas- . 
sage contained in Athenaeus, while we shall hardly be rash in supposing 
that Xenophon may have had prior intimation of the ceremonies to be 
observed at the feast. 


XEN. VII, 8 
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elafrOov] Sud. dvdpes or twés, either of which may be supplied 
from the participle atdAoivres. olors onualvovow, ‘of the kind used for 
giving signals in war’. 

puOpovs re kal olow paydd: cadrnliovres] ‘playing tunes with their 
trumpets and airs like those which are produced by the harp’. Accord- 
ing to the best authorities, the magadis was a three-cornered instrument, 
like a harp, with twenty strings arranged in octaves. 

§ 33. dvéxpayé re wodepexdy] ‘raised a war-cry’. 

8§ 34—end. At the close of the entertainment watches are set for 
the night, and Seuthes calls a meeting of the Greek officers to whom he 
proposes an immediate attack upon his foes before they should gain in- 
Sormation of his new alliance. Having adopted the suggestions of Xeno- 
phon as to the disposition of his troops, he commences his march upon the 
enemy at midnight, surprising them in their villages and securing an 
easy victory. 

waparyyethat Srws...elcevot] The construction is analogous to that of 
wapackeudtew, éwrepuereioOac Srws in combination with a future indicative, 
for which see note on I. 1. 4. In both cases attention is drawn to the 
method rather than to the purpose of the action—to the character of the 
order rather than the object which it contemplates. 

vuly kal juiy] Observe the transition to the direct narration, and 
consult the note on § 28. The best editors all concur in this reading in 
place of 7uiy xal duets which is found in the inferior MSs, though the 
latter, understood as follows, presents a very intelligible sense : ‘ for our 
enemies are of Thracian descent, and so likewise are you our friends’. 
Of the various interpretations which have been proposed of the reading 
in the text, I much prefer Dindorf’s: ‘ for your enemies are of Thracian 
descent, and so likewise are our friends’. In either case, the motive 
for the order is equally clear, since, in the event of an attack by night, 
the friendly Thracians in the Greek camp might easily have been mis- 
taken for foes. 

§ 35. ovdey rc] This adverbial use of ovdév, on which we have 
recently commented, occurs again in VII. 6. 26. 

amroxadécas] peracricas or peraoryncdwevos is the more usual verb 
in this connexion, droxaAeiv being rarely found except in the secondary 
sense of ‘reviling’ (e.g. in Mem. 1. 2. 57). 

§ 37. elxep vuxrds mopevodueda) For the special force of efrep, see 
note on VI. 1. 26. In brief, it states the case as an assumption, while 
elye states it as a fact. The sentence is an inelegant one owing to the 
juxtaposition of efwep...el, for which, however, compare III. 2. 31 (jy 5é 
Tis dwecOy, Av YnplonoGe), and other similar passages to which I have 
called attention in the introduction. Exception may likewise be taken 
to the use of ed for 67¢ in this and similar cases (e.g. in III. 2. 22) on the 
score of ambiguity—a difficulty which Thucydides and the best authors 
have studiously avoided by employing it only in combinations which 
either fix or restrict the application. For example, in III. 2. 17, where 
the same idiom is repeated, it will be found that the introduction of the 
negative in the previous clause relieves the sentence of any chance of 
misconstruction. 

nyetrat] The nominative is to be sought for in what follows: ‘that 
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portion of the army leads which in each particular case may be best 
adapted to the requirements of the country’. In II. 4 §§ 18—23 a still 
more elaborate arrangement of the troops is devised for the purpose of 
securing a close and compact order during the march through an 
enemy’s country. 

weprimrovow dddjdors] ‘fall foul of one another’. The verb is a 
favourite one with Herodotus and Thucydides (e.g. Herod. viii. 16. 89, 
Thuc. 11. 65) for describing the confusion caused in a sea-fight by 
cumbrous or badly-manceuvred vessels. 

§ 39. elrov] sc. Seuthes and Xenophon: indeed, the other flomi-' 
natives which have been proposed (e.g. the ZAractans, as Macmichael 
suggests, or Seuthes and tne generals, which is Vollbrecht’s explanation) 
are, I think, entirely out of keeping with the context. 

xara Thy ovyyévecay] ‘in token of the affinity between them’. The 
form ’A@yvaiay is in the main a poetic one, occurring most frequently 
in Aristophanes (e.g. in Av. 1652, Eguit. 760), but used also by Plato 
in Luthyd. p. 82.12. Inthe present instance it appears in three out 
of the five leading Mss, and is very clearly suggested in all.-the re- 
mainder. : 

§ 41. Kal adv ddrlyos ropevéuevos] ‘even when he had been marching 
with a small company’. 

oxeyduevds te HEw] ‘I will reconnoitre the country, and be back 
anon’, For the force of ef7...ipyovmeva, see note on Wy duvauévy (II. 2. 13). 

§ 44. xarcdov] The force of the compound is less certain than in 
I. 8. 26 and Iv. 3. 11, though the usual rendering (‘ having descried, the 
villages’) is by no means inappropriate in connexion with the context. 
It is possible, however, that the addition of the words éwl rots dxpocs 
may be a reason for understanding the preposition in its primary sense: 
‘having looked down upon the villages’. 

xaradeiv} Epexegetic: ‘to gallop down into the plain’. 

§ 46. rods els rpidxovra Eryn] Of all the passages which have been 
quoted in confirmation of the theory that Xenophon at the present 
time can have been little more than thirty years of age, the one before 
us is perhaps the strongest and the most conclusive. 

érpbxate] Though repeatedly used by Xenophon, and once, at any 
rate, by Herodotus (1x. 66), the verb rpoxdfew is discountenanced in 
prose by the pure Atticists. Cf. Lob. Phryn. 582, and Bek. Anecd. Gr. 
Tpoxdatew od pace dety Néyew, ANAL Tpéxeuv. 

§ 47. Tdde 57...a od EXeyes}] There is considerable difficulty in 
determining the particular speech of Xenophon to which this passage 
refers. The best authorities discover in the words dA\d& yap Epnuoe 
x.T.d. an allusion to the advice tendered by Xenophon in §§ 37 and 38. 
But in neither of these sections du we find any statement that altogether 
justifies this explanation, though they contain, it is true, a general 
warning against the dangers to which troops are exposed by dispersion 
and isolation. Still less satisfactory is the suggestion offered by Borne- 
mann, that the words éxovrat ol dv@pwmoe contain the point of the allu- 
sion, the subject of which may, he thinks, be found in the casual pre- 
diction of success mentioned in § 31: moAdovs dé trmovs, moddovs dé 
avdpas cal yuvatxas KaraxTijop. 
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GANG yap] =atenim. See note on Ill. 2. 28. 

épna] ‘alone’, ‘unprotected’, nor is there any warrant for taki 
the adjective in an active sense, as some of the editors have suggest 
in consideration of the context. Cf. &pnuos duatac in 11. 1. 4, éphun 
wodts in I. § 4. and the more difficult expression cra@puods ephyous in 
II, 4. 27. In dddos d\Ag dccdxwv we have another instance of partitive 
apposition (cf. 11. 1. 15), while wos is an ethic dative, like adrw in the 
following sentence: odros pew els Tdpdacs adrg dplxovro (I. 3. 4). 

§ 48. ocuvndleOncay] This plural does not necessarily come under 
the same categary with foay 8¢ raira (1. 4. 4), and the passages on 
which I have commented in the introduction. Not only is the mascu- 
line Bées included among the subjects to which it refers, but the sub- 
stantive dv3pdzoda is in itself equivalent to a masculine noun. 


CHAPTER IV. 


§§ 1—6. Seuthes burns the captured villages, and forwards the 
plunder to Perinthus to be disposed of by sale. - Severity of a Thracian 
winter. The dress of the inhabitants. A message is sent to the mountain 
tribes requiring their submission. Those who refuse ave attacked in 
their villages, and all who are captured are slain. 

ola welgovra:] Observe the transition of mood, and compare by way 
of illustration 8 re xp} worety in Il. 1. 2. 

§2. darifecPa} Cf. VI. 6.37. The infinitive is equivalent in sense 
to wore dvari@eoPa, and is added on the same principle as xaraGety, on 
which we commented in § 44 of the previous chapter. It will be 
observed that the true order of the words is as follows: awéwenwe 
“Hpaxdeldny els IldpvPov dcarlGecbac rhy delay, though the accusative 
Aelay, as the emphatic word, is used to introduce the sentence. 

dvd 7d Ouray wedlov] This particular preposition is used as being 
the most general and indefinite of all those which are employed to denote 
locality. Cf. dvd djmov (Hom. //. 11. 144), dv oxérov ‘amid the gloom’ 
(Thuc. vil. 44). The accusative rediovy must be supplied anew with 
éxdcréyres in the following sentence. 

§ 3. ovrws] To be taken independently: ‘cold fo such an extent, 
of such severity’: a construction which is exactly reproduced in Thuc. 
Ill. 81, oUrws wph ordors xpovxwpnee, ‘to such lengths did cruel sedition 
go’, where some’ of the editors have been led into the mistake of 
connecting ovrws with the adjective, taking no account of the omission 
of the article. 

6 olvos év rots dyyelos] Cf. Verg. Georg. UL 364, cacduntque secu- 
vibus hunida vina. 

§ 4. ras ddwrexlias] Cf. Ov. Zrist. Ill. 10. 19: 


FPellibus et sutis arcent mala frigora braccis, 
Oraque de toto corpore sola patent. 


geipas] The feipd or ceipa (for the word appears in both forms) is 
supposed by the best authorities to have been a long cloak, which dif- 
fered from the Greek chlamys mainly in the fact that it covered the feet 
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of the wearer, and was fastened round the loins instead of round the 
neck. It is mentioned by Herodotus (Vil. 69) as forming part of the 
Arab costume. 

§ 5. ray alxuahwrwy] <A partitive genitive, like ora0puéy in I. 
5° 7° 

ér:...8r¢] The repetition is inelegant, and, as I have noticed in the 

introduction, betrays a careless and inartistic style. But the reappear- 
ance of the construction in this particular book is important, for, viewed 
in connexion with its occurrence in earlier portions of the work (eg. II. 
2.17 and v. 6.19), it supplies a strong argument in support of the 
theory that the entire 4nadasis, in the form in which we possess it, was 
in fact the work of one hand. 

TP GQ) The force of the article is probably what Kiihner suggests: 
*they would die by the famine that would ensue’. 

vxd rd Spos} An accusative of extenston, of which we have had 
repeated examples in connexion with wapd and érl. 

8$ 7—10. An episode in the campaign, 

"Eri bévys...’OdAtvf0s] To judge from a notice in 1, 2. 6, it is proba- 
ble that Episthenes joined the army in the train of Menon, the 
Thessalian 


§ 8. Adxov wore cuvredéEaro}] It will be remembered that the famous 
company of Epaminondas, called the lepds Adxos, consisting of 600 men, 
was enrolled on a somewhat similar principle. 

§ 10. abtrév dyri éxelvov] We should naturally have expected dvr’ 
éavrof, nor does the passage quoted by Kiihner in illustration of the 
text from Iv. 3. 20 (xal Xeiploogos pév evéBave Kal ol adv éxelvy) 
present the irregularity in so striking a form, because the clearness 
of the statement, which comes directly from the author, precludes any 

ossibility of misconstruction. Other examples of this usage will be 
Found in the introduction, notably one from II. §. 38, aro’ yap eival 
gnow éwelsrrep Képou year rod éxelvov Soddov. 

§§ 11—15. Zhe troops encamp in the naghbourhood: Seuthes and 
his followers going down to the plain, while the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains are held in check by Xenophon and the Greeks. Under cover of 
gs fa truce, the enemy make ther preparations, and attack the camp 

night. ; 

“4 hocthes Kadouuévos] ‘the Elighlanders, as they are called’. Simi- 
larly, the Athenians of old were subdivided into the Fediacans, 
Paralians and Diacrians: the last-named tribe being the inhabitants 
of the uplands, and their title (8¢’ dxpeas) synonymous with Speco: in the 
text. 

§ 12. «at...derpdrrovro] The conjunction in this idiom has the 
force of ‘when’. Compare the opening sentence of 11. 1. 7. 

oxnvger) This form is either read or suggested in the five leading 
MS8: oxyvocey in two inferior ones. In commenting upon the text 
Kiihner notices that Xenophon uses indifferently all the three forms 
oxnvay, oxnvety and oxnvoiyv. a 

év éxupois dy xwplos}] The present is one of the few instances in 
which the reading of the two leading Mss is discredited by Kiihner, the 
word érépos, which they exhibit in place of éxupots, being unquestion- 
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ably weak in the extreme. I am inclined, however, to follow them as 
regards the omission of the word dv before xwplas, which, though 
forcible enough in position, is certainly not essential to the construction, 
and damages, moreover, the rhythm of the sentence. It is omitted by 
Vollbrecht, Macmichael and the majority of the editors, but retained by 
Kiihner. : 

oreyvots Sore dxodéoGar} ‘under cover, but at the risk of their lives’. 
The clause wore dwodécOaz limits or qualifies the adjective oreyvors. 
This explanation of the construction appears to me simpler and more 
natural than the one proposed by Macmichael : “adXov 7 év rots oreyvois 
(oUrws adrAlfecOa) Sore dwodéo Gat. 

§ 13. Karacxomwfs tvexa] ‘as an excuse for spying out the camp’. 
For the farce of dpa, cf. Iv. 2. 15, 

§ 14. pmeyddors cravpois] ‘a strong palisade’. As in Iv. 5. 14 and 
other passages, xai ydp confirms the statement and gives the reason: 
the entrance through the stockade being difficult of access except to one 
acquainted with it like the master of the house. 

8 15. éyévovto card ras Odpas) ‘found themselves af the doors’. 
It is strange how persistently Kiihner follows up his original error in 
regard to the force and interpretation of this preposition. See note on 
I. 10. 6. In the present instance he discovers a special force in the 
verb yl-yvec@az to justify the idea of motion which he finds in the prepo- 
sition. 

épacay] The nominative to épacay is understood by Kiihner and 
others to be the Thracians who are conducting the attack. Interpreted 
thus as a formal declaration of their puree the statement becomes 
singularly feeble and pointless, and I prefer to understand it more 
generally of the reports circulated by the captives and others: ‘ which, 
it was said, these tribes carried with them for the purpose of breaking 
off the spear-points from the shafts’. Cf. &\eyov in VII. 5. 13. 

8§ 16—end. Bang defeated by the Greeks with great loss, and finding 
that the success of Seuthes ts followed by offers of help on the part of the 
adjoining tribes, the enemy tender their submission, which ts accepted in 
accordance with Xenophon’s advice. 

Maxéortos] Macestus (or Macistus, as the name is commonly spelt) 
was a town in the Triphylian district of Elis, not far from Sci//es. It is 
now called Mofkitea. Why Silanus obtains the honour of this mention 
is not clear. Possibly, as Macmichael suggests, because he was well 
known in the immediate neighbourhood of Scillus, where our author in 
all probability compiled his account of the Retreat. Schneider considers 
that he is noticed only on account of his extreme youth: others, on 
account of the presence of mind which he displayed at this particular 
crisis. 

éoracpévo: Ta Elpy] The construction is usually regarded as analo- 
gous to that of éoreypévous dvOdua in V. 4. 32. More probably, it is 
only another instance of the passive employed as a middle, examples of 
which have been noticed in I. 3. 10, IV. 7. 1, while a still more remark- 
able case occurs in Dem. adv. Androt. 617, odros rolvuy dveddv ra Tis 
S6Ens xTnpara, TA TO whovrou Twemolnrat peKpa Kal ovxX Uudy dita. 

$17. wepiBaddduevor] Kriiger explains the participle as equivalent 
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to wepidoivyres. That the shield was by some means fastened to the 
back is clear, if only from the statement which follows: xpeuacdévres 
évexouéviwy TOY WEATWY Tots oTaUpois. 

§ 18. rods waparpéxovras wap’ olklay Katouévyy] ‘discharged their 
javelins out of the darkness and into the light at those who were 
hurrying past some house that was in flames’. There is considerable 
doubt as to the true reading of the proper names which follow. The 
word Evodéa is a strange and improbable one, whether it stands alone 
(as in Kiihner’s text), or whether we connect it with ‘Iepwryypov by 
omitting the xal, as Dindorf and Vollbrecht have suggested. Other 
passages, as Kiihner points out, describe Hieronymus as an inhabitant 
of Elis. It is therefore not improbable that the word Evodéa contains in 
a corrupt form some reference to his native town, like Aoxpdy which 
follows with the second name. 

§ 19. rots mpwrots] ‘the first he could muster’, The verb qo@ero 
refers to the first intelligence which he received of the danger that 
threatened the Greeks. 

$20. avrdy édoa] sc. orpareverBat, 

§ 24. GAN’ Eywye...vouliw] See note on 11. 1.4. The phrase diy» 
&ye.w means to ‘have satisfaction’. Cf. &w raph cei wacay rhy dlxnv 
in Herod. 1. 45. As Sturz points out, the construction would have 
necessitated the addition of adrovs or rovrous, if'dixn»y Exew were equiva- 
lent to puniri as in 11. 5. 38. 

ol nev ob rary wdvres] ‘all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood’. 


CHAPTER V, 


8§ 1—6. Zhe Greeks cross over into the Delta, where Heracleides 
joins them with the money obtained by the sale of the plunder. The 
amount proving insufficient for the pay of the soldiers, Xenophon lays the 
blame on Heracleides who becomes in consequence his bitter enemy. 

els rd AdAra Kadotpevov] See note on VII. 1. 33. 

ovxére dpxh Maioddov] ‘was not from this point comprised in the 
kingdom of Maesades’. It is clear from this statement, as Macmichael 
points out, that the Greeks had already effected their object in recover- 
ing for Seuthes the power which had been pean his father Maesades. 
The Delta, which they were now entering, had not formed a part of 
the empire in question, and was consequently not included in their 
arrangement with Seuthes, although at some former period it had been 
governed by one of his ancestors. Such, in brief, appears to be the 
meaning of this difficult passage, from which Kriiger proposes to elimi- 
nate the words dpxalou rivds on the supposition that they originated in a 
gloss. Whether we understand the Teres of the present text to be the 
prince of that name mentioned in VII. 2. 22, or an earlier representative 
of the same family, is comparatively of trifling import. I am inclined, 
however, to regard them as identical, for, in a purely general allusion 
like the present, the word apxalov is a fair equivalent for the more 
precise term mxpéyovos which appears in the earlier passage. 

§ 3. Kxalad@s] ‘even later on’, ‘even at some future time’. For 
the force of ais, cf, V. 4. 20, 
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$4. Kal r&v SevyGv] sc. ry huscovixdy, which Kriiger has needlessly 
introduced into the text, since the substantive, when it stands alone, 
would naturally bear this meaning, independently of the contrast which 
is implied in the words which follow: 7a 8¢ Boecxd, fev-yn. 

ob wietoy éusrodjoa) ‘he had not sold more of the spoil’ is the render- 
ing preferred by Kiihner, and the majority of the editors: indeed, the 
former authority expressly objects to the more convenient interpreta- 
tion, on the ground, apparently, that it would require a genitive of the 
price. I cannot myself see the force of the objection, as éusrodd» does 
not so much denote the simple act of sale, as the profit that is made by 
the transaction, and in this sense may fairly be followed by a direct 
accusative: ‘he had only made that amount by his trading’. 

§ 5. mpoasavecduevos] ‘even though you had borrowed the extra 
sum’, 

88 7—11. The rig 1 of all is turned upon Xenophon—his own troops 
being indignant with him for not securing their pay, and Seuthes for the 
persistency with which ‘he advocates their claims. Under these circum- 
stances, st ts proposed to continue the campaign without him. Hts officers, 
however, meet this proposition with a direct refusal, and it was not till 
Xenophon had been consulted and his consent obtained that the armies 
continue their march. 

§ 8. ws...wapaduéoe] The infinitive appears in two good Mss, and is 
retained by Kiihner and Vollbrecht, while the indicative rapadwce: has 
excellent manuscript authority, and is on all accounts far preferable to 
wapadwoa, which is the remaining alternative. In defence of the read- 
ing wapaddéoew Kiihner instances the following passage in III. 1. 9, 
ele 32 Sri...amowéupew, where, however, he himself edits droréupee, 
declining to follow Bornemann, who, on the strength of the leading 
MS, prefers the infinitive. Under these circumstances, and finding that 
Kiihner himself has declared for the indicative in the parallel passage, I 
have decided to retain it in both cases, though it would be quite possible 
to defend the infinitive, if necessary, on the analogy of Se» bre ddLyous 
éyovras in II. 1. 20, and other mixed constructions like those we have 
already noticed in VI. 1. 23, VI. 4. 18, and especially Soph. Z7rach. 1238, 


dvhp 53° ws Louxev ob vepety enol 
POlvovri potpay, 


BicdyOnv] See note on vil. 3. 38. Ganus (the name of which 
remains unc ed) was situated on the Propontis to the south of 
Bisanthe: Neontichus, between Ganus and Selybria in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the former town. Szsanthe and Neontichus were 
among the places appropriated to Alcibiades, a transaction which has 
already been alluded to in connexion with VII. 3. 19. 

rovro &aBeSdHxec] ‘had insinuated this to his prejudice’. 

$9. éreavw] ‘still further inland’. 

éywy huepGy] See note on cradudy in I. 2. 11, and 3éxa quepdpy 
in I. 7. 18 All the Mss, with the exception of the one which stands 
first in authority, exhibit the word évris before édlywr, though it is 
omitted or bracketed by Kiihner and the majority of the editors as an 
evident interpolation. Vollbrecht, on the contrary, retains it ; nor can J 
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myself appreciate the reasons which have led to its rejection. The 
juxtaposition of another and a differently constructed genitive (Suocy 
pnvoty) may have induced the author to add the preposition for the sake 
of clearness, though this same probability might, I know, be made 
use of to account for its interpolation. 

§ 11. wavoupylay] ‘knavery’, ‘cunning’. The equivalent in Latin 
is malitia, which, together with the corresponding adjective, is regu- 
larly employed in this sense by the Roman comedians, and also by 
Cicero, e.g. in the opening chapter of the Or. pro Caccina, 

§§ 12—end. Zhe combined forces arrive at Salmydessus. An account 
of the wreckers who occupy the coast. Having effected their purpose, the 
troops return, and form a camp in the neighbourhood of Selybria. The 
discord between Seuthes and Xenophon increases, as also the discontent of 
the soldters at the deficiency of their pay. 

Medwogdywr] ‘millet-eaters’, A tribe which inhabited the eastern 
portion of the Little Balkhan range, identical, apparently, with the 
Asti of Strabo (vit. 442), and of Pliny (1v. 18). Salmzydessus or “Auv- 
dnoods, as it is given by the later writers, was the name which dis- 
tinguished a long range of coast extending from the promontory of 
Thynias to the mouth of the Bosporus. The city itself (now called 
Midiyah) was situated just below the above-mentioned promontory. For 
the bad reputation in which the locality was held, cf. Aesch. Prom. 
Vinckh 726, 


tpaxeta wévrov Latuvdnola yvdGos 
€xOpbievos vatraio, wyTpud vedv. 


6xé&\Xover] The verb is used indifferently in a transitive and intran- 
sitive sense. For the former, cf. Aesch. Suppl. 438, 


nat 83 wéppacpas’ Sevpo 3 efoxédXerat. 


§ 13. orjdas dpuduevar] The expedient suggests comparison with 
the custom so frequently cited in Demosthenes (e.g. in § 876, 9) of 
setting up Spo (elsewhere described as ¢77\ar) to define the boundaries 
of a mortgaged property. 

Exagra] See note on 11. 2.17. The verb &eyor in this connexion 
(for which é\éyorro is read in the inferior Mss) is, in point of force and 
construction, very nearly akin to &pacay in VII. 4. 15. As in the former 
case, the omission of a special nominative accords well with the vague 
and indefinite character of the statement, a device which has been 
modernised by the French in their phrase on di#. Similarly, and for the 
same reason, we find the nominative omitted with égacxe inv 114 of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus -— 


Oewpdss, ws Epacxey, Exdnudy, wddey 
wpos olxov ox 20’ Ixe0’, ws awecrddy. 


§ 14. BlBdoe yeypapuévac] The word yeypaypévat, which is added 
(or suggested by the form yeypaypévor) in the five leading Mss, can only 
refer to written documents. It is consequently retained in this sense by 
Kiihner, Vollbrecht, Kriiger and Macmichael, though the Jast-named 
authority has enclosed it in brackets. Zeune and Weiske omit the 
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participle altogether, and understand Aif\o to mean either safer or 
volls of bark, while Larcher proposes to alter the reading into roa dé 
BuBNa, which would signify cordage or cables. Kriiger finds no difficulty 
in the text on the ground that books were by this time plentiful in 
Greece, and would naturally have made their way into the colonies. 

Tetyeot] ‘cases’ or ‘boxes’. It is not clear why this explanation 
is added: possibly, as indicating the value of the Mss rather than to 
account for their floating ashore, which is the suggestion of some of 
the commentators. 

§ 1s. ol del recOduerva] ‘those who, as time went on, gave in their 
submission’. 

§ 16. déwére...€\Oo] a frequentative optative. 


CHAPTER VI. 


- §31—6. Commissioners arrive at the camp with a message from 
Thibron requiring the cooperation of the Greek troops in a campaign 
against Tissaphernes. Heracleides recommends Seuthes to take advantage 
o the opportunity for dismissing his allies. The commussioners are 

spitably entertained, and, in accordance with the advice of Heracleides, 
determine to ignore the presence of Xenophon and to address themselves 
directly to the troops. 

OlBpwves] Both OluSpwr and OlSpwy are recognised forms of the 
name, the latter occurring most frequently in the Avadasts, while in the 
Fiellenics the former is, by Poppo’s account, invariably used. He 
had been sent out by the Lacedaemonians as harmost with a force of 
4500 men. 

orparetecOas éwl Ticcadépyny] The campaign was undertaken at the 
instance of the Asiatic Greeks, against whom Tissaphernes was medi- 
tating vengeance for the favour they had shewn to Cyrus and his 
followers. 

§ 2. éwi rd orpdrevpa] ‘to fetch the army’. Cf. él rdv Kép- 
Bepov in VI. 2. 2. 

Ka\\orov yeyévnra] ‘that it was a most fortunate occurrence’, 

§ 3. gldros re] It is only on rare occasions that we find the word 
ré used, as in the passage before us, to couple two clauses of a sen- 
tence. In I. g. 5, however, we have noticed another example: rots 
re wpecBurépas ...(é56xer) padrdov welOecOa, though it reads more 
awkwardly in the present passage owing to the juxtaposition of xai, 
with which, at first sight, one might be tempted to connect it. 

él £évia] which is the ordinary reading, is retained by Vollhrecht, 
Kriiger and other good editors, while éwt fer(g is preferred by Kiihner, 
Hutchinson and Macmichael on the authority of the leading ms. I 
have myself adopted the former reading because the phrase éxi téna 
kaNeiy is found repeatedly both in inscriptions and elsewhere, while it 
appears to be extremely doubtful whether éwi fenlg xadety without some 

ualifying adjunct can bear the sense which is required by the context. 
n the assumption that the phrase éwi fevlg had become practically 
equivalent to gevlws or dcAlws, we may be prepared to accept the ex: 
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pression éwi Eevlg é5éxovro adrovs in VI. 1. 2 as complete in itself without 
admitting that it justifies so bald a combination as éwi fevig xadeiy. 

84. xelpby éorw abr] ‘it fares worse with him’. The statement 
is noticed and explained in § 39 of the agers chapter. In the ques- 
tion which follows, the words dA 7, by which it is introduced, are 
equivalent in force to the Latin an ergo. The verb dnuaywyeir is 
hardly ever used except in reference to persons who court popularity 
by unfair and unprincipled schemes. Cf. Aristoph. Raz. 419, Aristot. 
Fol, V. 11 33- 

§ 5. dp ovv...uh]=numne, inasmuch as it suggests a negative reply, 
but implies at the same time an apprehension as to the result: ‘ you do 
not think that he will oppose us, will he?’ The omission of the pre- 
pee wept before 77s dwraywy7s, which is authorised by three of the 
eading Mss, and by the majority of the editors with the exception of 
Dindorf, Bornemann and Macmichael, need occasion us no real diffi- 
culty. Instances of the same construction are common in poetry (e.g. 
in Soph. Zrach. 928 and 1122), in addition to which Poppo quotes an 
exactly parallel passage from Thuc. I. 136: éxelyy xpelas twos évay- 
tiwOfvat, In the other cases to which Kiihner refers the peculiarity 
is less strikingly marked owing to the employment in each instance of 
the verbs dugicBrrety or avyrimoetoOat, the formation of which would 
sufficiently account for the genitive. 

GAN’ jv Spets] The force of dda has been explained in the note on 
II. I. 20. 

mpooxévres] sc. Tov voy, as in II. 4. 2. There is some doubt as to 
the spelling of the os Hermann and others would double the 
sigma (e.g. in Soph. Oed. Tyr. 79), while Elmsley and Lobeck prefer 
the form adopted in the text. 

§§ 7—38. Accordingly on the morrow the commissioners are tntro- 
duced to the army. After a short speech from the former, an Arcadian 
rises and accuses Xenophon of having enriched himself at the expense of 
the troops. The accusation ts supported by other speakers. Xenophon 
makes his defence. 

§ 8. év érnxdy] See note on II. 5. 38. 

§ 9. xal rdda dy quev rap tyiv] Cf. Soph. Zrach. 86, 


GAN elu, unrep? el 52 Oeaddrwy éyw 
Bdéiiy xarzyin rdvie, xdv wddae wap7. 


mwerauyeda} ‘we have in no wise ceased’: o¥dy, which is by con- 
struction an accusative of respect, being used adverbially as in v1. 6. 12. 
Kiihner, Dindorf, Poppo and Vollbrecht have adopted the reading of the 
text, which appears in all the Mss without the slightest trace of a 
variant. A large number of the remaining editors have accepted the 
conjecture memaye0a, being in doubt, apparently, as to the adverbial 
use of ovdéy in this connexion, a subject on which I have already com- 
mented in the note to vI. 6. 12. It is clear, however, that, in the case 
of the present author, no weight can be attached to this objection, as 
precisely the same construction has been met with in Iv. 4. 10, obdév 
exavoavro Ot SAns THs vuxrds Kudwdobvres rods NlGous, to which we may 
add the phrase ob&év dx@e8a, which occurs only a few lines below. 
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robs yuerépovs wévous] ‘the fruits of our labours’, a use of the 
abstract for the concrete which Macmichael illustrates from Eur. Phoen. 
30, Tov éudy WSlywv wbvoy Macrois ipeiro. 

810. & ye xpdros \éywr] These words, as Kiihner points out, are 
intended to emphasize the fact that the present speaker takes upon him- 
self the full responsibility of the accusation, whatever may be the 
course adopted by those who follow him in the debate. Accepting this 
explanation I have followed the editors in omitting the verb &¢7 on the 
authority of the two leading Mss, notwithstanding it appears in all the 
reste 

Gy yds weptet\xe] ‘for the way in which he has been dragging us 
about’. dsolws in the succeeding sentence is ‘with the same purpose’, 
i.e. with words to the same effect. 

éx 8 roérov] The majority of the Mss give éx 8 rodrw». The 
question has been raised into importance by Poppo, who points out 
that, where the reference is merely to a sequence in “me, the singular 
only is admissible. 

§ 11. dAdd rdvra py dpa] ‘well—there is nothing, it seems, that 
one may not anticipate’. A similar combination of particles is found 
in Cyrop. Il. 1. 4, dywnordor per dpa yuiy wpds rods dvdpas. 

éy Kf ‘in a case in which’. Kiihner (wrongly, I think) prefers to con- 
nect the words thus: voy év d «7.2. 

od pa rdw Ala ofro] This repetition of the negative is exactly 
‘paralleled in Soph. 43. 970, 


Gots 7ébynxer odros, ob xelvoroiy, O80. 


In the passage before us the former of the two negatives is omitted b 
all the mss with the exception of five. I cannot at all agree wi 
Kiihner that this change is admissible without coe to the construc- 
tion merely because ofro: follows : on the contrary, if either of the two 
were to be condemned as superfluous, it would unquestionably be the 
latter. 

§ 12. oer] in reference to Perinthus. 

§ 15. éwel ye uy] For the force of the particles, cf. 1. 9. 20, dfAous 
ye pny Scous worhousro K.T.A. 

el pév éxaww abréy] ‘on the assumption that I do praise him’. This 
transition to the nlasgunabe tar ie age ta v. 6. 12) is an effective 
device for giving greater reality to the hypothesis in question. 

rept ‘ot In he note to the passage Ktihner suggests that rept d» may 
be equivalent either to rept rodrwy wept dy or repl rovrwy d dkadépomat 
A third alternafive is possible, and one which is simpler and more 
effective: i.e. to understand the relative as a masculine, and refer it 
directly to dud», ‘on whose account (i.e. for the protection of whose 
interests) I am incurring his dislike’. 

§ 16. rexvdtew] ‘that it is possible for me to have received what 
is due to you from Seuthes, and to be precusing an artifice’. In the 
sentence which follows, the majority of the Mss introduce ore before 
efxep, which is retained by Macmichael and a considerable number of 
the editors, but omitted by Kiihner and Vollbrecht on the authority of 
four good Mss. The question must virtually be decided by the external 
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evidence, as the omission of or: has simply the effect of making ov« 
otrws érédec x.7.r. a principal instead of a dependent clause—the words 
ovxoty Syjrov roirs yé eorw becoming thereby independent of the 
construction, like ofuac in the passage quoted by Kiihner from v. 8. 22, 
oluat ydp, el e0édere oxowety, Tods avrovs evpiicere Kal rére xaxlorovs Kal 
vov bBpurrordrovs. 

Snwov] ‘he did not, J tmagine, pay it’. The construction ws ore- 
potro is no doubt preferred to wore crepetcOat because, as Kiihner 
points out, the latter would not indicate so clearly that it is the purpose 
rather than the vesud¢ which is specially contemplated. 

éxi rovrp] ‘on these terms’, ‘on this understanding’. The words 
petoy and x\elow afford a good example of the rhetorical figure called 
GpocoréXeurov. 

§ 17. ratryy rh» rpGiiy] ‘to stultify this intrigue’. The substan- 
tive wpagis embodies the sense of corrupt and underhand dealing which 
so often accompanies the simple verb. 

dwarnoes pévros Suxalws] The particles, as in 1. 8. 20, have the 
force of the Latin frofecto: ‘of a truth’, ‘assuredly’. The phrase 
BeBacd ryv rpdiw ‘unless I confirm (i.e. make good) the transaction’ is 
admirably illustrated by a passage quoted by Schneider from Cyrop. vitl. 
8. 2, wpérepoy Bacireds xal ol ix’ adrg Kal rots ra Eoxara rewonxbor, 
etre opxous dubdcasey, numédouy, etre detcas Socer, €BeBalovy. 

§ 19. ph rolvuy unde Soa] ‘nay more, not even so much as some of 
the captains’. The particle rolyuy has the force of asseveration which 
is more frequently conveyed by the simple word rol. Kiihner notices 
the use as a strange one, but instances no other example, nor do I 
know of any. : 

820. cuudéporu rotry rhy rére revlay] A construction which is 
more common in poetry. Cf. Eur. Herc. Fur. 1366, and, similarly, 
Alc. 370; 

éyw cor wévOos, ws dros dlry, 
Aurpdy cuvolow Tijode 


while in Aesch. Zum. 847 it appears in a modified sense: 
épyas cuvolow cot* yeparépa yap ef. 


yryvookw 8h) As in I. 3. 14 and It. §. 10, the 8% is equivalent to 

o, and has an intensifying force: ‘I recognise too wel/’. Kiihner 
further compares Ages. I11. 5, oUrw uéya Kal xaddv xrijua rots re d\Nos 
dmact kal dvipl 5h orparryy 7d doy re Kal riordy elvat, a e in 
which there is certainly no trace of the temporal sense with which he 
usually credits the particle. 

821. yoxurduny] Schafer finds a difficulty in the omission of dp, 
and proposes in consequence to substitute pévr’ ay for uévro. But the 
particle is by no means essential: on the contrary, its omission (as in 
VI. 6. 25 and VII. 7. 40) gives an increased certainty to the result which 
is entirely in keeping with the force of the asseveration. 

§ 22. ef ye...pudaxn] ‘if indeed there be such a thing as taking pre- 
cautions against friends’ is the rendering of Macmichael, based appa- 
rently upon the following comment by Kriiger: ‘ef ye conditionis vim 
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extollit, i.e. magis dubiam reddit’, Both the one explanation and the 
other appear to me entirely incompatible with the traditional use of efye, 
which here, as in all other cases, presents the condition in its strongest 
and most probable form. Trans, therefore: ‘since precautions have to 
be taken in our dealings with friends’, and see note on elrep in 
VII. 3. 37: 

racay...dvratauévous] sub. pudAaxyy as ac te accusative, 

xareBraxetoaney T4 ToUTov] Like the similar compound xa@yéura- 
Oetvy, which occurs in I. 3. 3, the verbs xaraBAacevew and xaradediay 
are both intransitive, the accusatives by which they are followed (ra 
rovrou and ovdev) being in each case accusatives of respect. Ali the Mss, 
with the exception of three good ones, give ofre uy in place of obde 
uy for the third negative. ‘There can, however, be little question that 
Kiihner, Vollbrecht and Macmichael have done wisely in retaining the 
latter reading, which gives increased energy to the statement by throw- 
ing an additional emphasis on the last and strongest verb. It is on this 
account that ofre pry is less frequently used by the best authors than 
ovdé xv, because the former combination is employed when the clauses 
which it negatives are of egua/ importance, in connexion with which an 
intensifying adjunct like 42 is manifestly inappropriate. 

§ 23. Ta évéxupa] ‘the proper securities’. In connexion with the 
idiom ws pnde...éd0varo, ‘so that he might not have been able’, let me 
warn students once for all against an explanation which has received 
the countenance of high authority, the point of which lies in assigning 
to ws, tva and orws in this combination a /ocal sense (‘where’, ‘in 
which case’) rather than a final one (‘in order that’). Accordingly, 
on this principle, & 4 rupdés re xal kAvwy pwndev (Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1389) 
is to be rendered ‘#7 which case I had been sightless as well as deaf’. 
In refutation of this mischievous theory we need only instance the fact 
that wr and not ov is the negative invariably found in connexion with 
this idiom: seni oauracain of which, the theory itself is a gratuitous 
assumption, totally at variance with the principle which regulates these 
conjunctions when they are constructed with the other moods. 

dyvapoves] ‘ungrateful’, ‘heartless’, the ordinary meaning of the 
adjective, for which see note on dyrwuootvas in 11.5.6. The very fact 
of their ingratitude may account for his reluctance to speak before Seuthes, 
even though it had forced upon him the necessity of defending his con- 
duct. It is possible, however, as Weiske suggests, that he was un- 
willing to disclose to the Thracians the circumstances which had com- 
pelled the army to take service in their country. 

§ 24. ovx els prev IlépivOov (el) wmpoogre wow] I have followed 
Macmichael, who omits the word e/ from his text, since the presence of 
the two prepositions may be accounted for as indicating a condensed 
construction (e.g. éddévres els IlépevGov), or else as a mere redundancy, 
examples of which are sufficiently common. His reading, moreover, 
has the advantage of being almost identical with that adopted by 
Kiihner and Bornemann, from which it differs only in the omission 
of ef before xpooyre, a point in which one or two of the Mss are dis- 
tinctly in his favour. The other leading editors give the passage in the 
following forms: 
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(i) el rpooyre ri wre, Aplorapxos upas, x.7.d. (Vollbrecht), 
(ii) ef mpocinre rT wore, Aplorapyos Uuds, x.7.X. (Kriiger), 
(iii) ef wpoolowre ry wore, "Aplorapxos vuds, x.r-d. (Dindorf), 


all of which are alike open to objection as taking no account of the 
adversative 5¢ which in the two best Mss follows the nominative ’Apl- 
orapxos, while the employment of the subjunctive in No. ii, and of the 
optative in No. iii, would raise questions of greater difficulty than those 
which are presented by the original text. 

dyopa 5é éxpyjcGe] ‘you had to resort to the market’. The Greek 
‘troops, having crossed the water by invitation, might naturally have 
expected a gratuitous supply of provisions: elsewhere, and under other 
circumstances, the permission to buy would have been regarded as a 
favour and privilege. 

Orwy wvotcbe] The manuscripts give érov, which is clearly untenable 
in connexion with the plural owrdma, and the editors have generall 
agreed to accept the plural in its stead, which, though rarely met with 
in prose, is recognised in Oec. I1I. 2, and a few other passages. There 
is more difficulty in determining between avotode and wrncecbe, the 
former of which is suggested in five leading Mss and preferred by 
Kiihner and Dindorf, while Vollbrecht and the majority of the editors 
retain the latter on the authority of the remaining Mss. The internal 
evidence appears to me decisive in favour of the optative; indeed, the 
employment of the future indicative would be an actual solecism in a 
passage the references of which deal altogether with the past. 

§ 25. éxt Opaxy] The majority of the editors, including Vollbrecht 
and Macmichael, retain ért Op¢xns, which is the ordinary reading: 
Kiihner defends the dative, which has the authority of the two leading 
Mss. There are several arguments which might be quoted in favour ot 
the genitive, e.g. the probability that the less definite expression would 
be preferred in a case like the present, and the analogy of the phrase 
ra ext Opgxns, which is so frequently used by Thucydides to denote the 
localities in question. On the other hand, we have the well-known 
fact that combinations like ra ew! Opdxys, which have once become 
familiar in a particular sense, are rarely employed otherwise or in a 
fragmentary form in cases where a different phrase will supply the re- 
quired meaning. , 

év wrodeula elvac] sc. avdyKn 7. 

§ 26. ovdév te ApOovov] ‘in no great abundance’. The construction 
has already been illustrated in the note to vi. 6. 12, with which com- 
pare ovdev Eri (al. oddév rt) weOdovre éorxws in VII. 3. 35. 

auverrnkds] like cuveorpappévov, denotes a compact and well-disci- 
plined body of troops. Tr. ‘I did not find any organised force of 
cavalry or peltasts existing in your ranks’. 

§ 27. nd’ dvrwaoctv wucGdv] ‘even the smallest pay’. 

Uuiy...mwpd una] At first sight, the repetition of the pronoun ap- 
pears tautologous, and Kriiger in consequence proposes to omit the 
words 7po Uuwy asa mere explanatory gloss. It is evident, however, 
from the context that the change would weaken the force of the argu- 
ment, which has the two-fold object of explaining to the soldiers his 
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concern for their interests (xpd UuGv), and the injustice of the opinion 
they had formed respecting him (éd6xouy vyuir). 

§ 28. paddop peréoxere] <A difficulty has been found in reconciling 
these words with the arrangement alluded to in viI. 3. 10, according to 
which Seuthes was to keep all the plunder in his own hands, the 
troops receiving a stipulated sum of money in payment for their ser- 
vices. There can be little doubt, however, that a large amount of sur- 
reptitious plunder had been made by the Greeks in the course of the 
campaign, an assumption which may suffice to explain the present 
passage. Otherwise we must fall back on another and less probable 
theory, according to which the words uaddoy peréoxere will mean no 
more than that, by the letter of their agreement, an increase of plunder 
meant an increase of pay. 

§ 29. Kar’ dN-yous arocxeSavnvupévous] ‘dispersing ourselves abroad 
in small companies’. 

§ 30. robro dh 7d oxérdcov wdOnua 5) ‘is this, I ask, the terrible infliction 
you complain of?’ This rendering of the passage is, I think, necessi- 
tated by the presence of the article, the force of which is considerably 
impaired in the version suggested by Kiihner: estne id, quod nobis acct- 
dit, tam calamitosum ? 
ud dvetvac] It is hardly necessary to discuss seriously the reading 
fSvra éue éay elvar, which Dindorf and Bornemann have adopted in 
place of the text: indeed, it would be difficult to say whether the con- 
struction or the rhythm more effectually condemns it. Add to which, 
the verb avetva: is peculiarly apenas in this connexion, as Kriiger 
has shewn by comparing He//, 11. 3. §1, 03 gacw tpiv exirpépay, el 
dyjcouev dvipa roy pavepws Tay ddvyapxlay Avpacwduevoy, 

§ 31. weptrrdv 8 Exovres rovro) ‘having this to the good’. Com- 
pare a similar use of repeylyvecOas in Thuc. 1. 39, ‘we have ‘hts 
clear balance in our favour’. 

éSaravare] The force of the imperfect is the same as in I. 10. 1 
and II. 1. 3, ‘you have been living all the while at the expense of 
your enemies’. For the phrase ravra wpdrrovras, see note on woAAd 
kal aya0d wmpdrreyv in VI. 4. 8. 

§ 32. pds éxelvos] i.e. ‘in addition to the honours won in Asia’. 
The phrase rods ey 77 Evpwry Opgxas is peculiarly appropriate, as 
the victories they had won in Asia had been gained in part over the 
kinsmen of this very tribe. 

Gy éuol xareralvere, rovrwv] The genitive dy takes the place of 
an accusative by attraction with rotrwy. There is nothing, however, to 
_ justify Kiihner’s condemnation of the alternative peau which treats 

the relative as a genitive of oe i the employment of which is common 
in poetry in the sense of wept dy. : 

§ 33. dmwipa] a poetical expression, for which amncoram solvere 
is the Latin equivalent. Macmichael is one of the few editors who 
retain the more commonplace verb dwrja on the authority of the 
inferior Mss, while Kiihner and Vollbrecht are both in favour of the 
text. 

Exwr...kal bd rdy Ddwv ‘ENNjpvwv] awd rather than rd is the 
preposition we should have expected in this connexion. Compare, 
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however, the noté on VII. 2. 37, in which I have cdllected other 
examples of a similar use. ot 

dy pe Eweurrov] The condition which is implied by the particle 
would be to the following effect: ef uy émricrevduny Un’ adrdv. | 

§ 34. drocrpodpyy] ‘a sanctuary,’ as in Eur. Med. 603. Being placed 
in direct apposition with the masculine 8», it affords a remarkably bold 
example of the employment of the abstract for the concrete. On the 
assumption that ef yévowro is the true reading (and it is accepted as 
such by the majority of the editors, notwithstanding ef yévocro has 
the better manuscript authority) the passage becomes of interest in 
relation to the question of Xenophon’s age, since both his sons 
(Diodorus and Gryllus), the latter of whom fell at Mantinea in the 
year 362, must have been born at a period subsequent to the date of 
the present speech. | 

§ 36. «Karaxexavéres] This participle is a dwat Aeyduevor, and, 
in Poppo’s opinion, violates analogy in the principle of its formation, 
since perfects of the same class have their termination in «a, e.g. 
wépayxa from galyw and peulayxa from mualyw. He is therefore 
prepared to accept the aorist xaraxavdvres in its place, admitting the 
difficulty that it is the perfect rather than the aorist participle which 
is usually met with in this combination. This view of the passage 
is followed by Macmichael and several of the editors: the rest, in- 
cluding Kiihner and Vollbrecht, treat the objection as hypercritical, 
and retain xaraxexayéres on the authority of the two leading Mss. 

wodAd pev 57...aypurvycavra, wovdd dé...rovjcavra] It, is more 
‘than probable that the form of this sentence was suggested by a passage 
in the Ocdip~us Tyrannus (vv. 66, 67): 


GAN tore wodda pev pe Saxptoarra 37, 
mwodnds 8 odods €XObvra ppovrldos wdvois. 


cal éy rw udpec xal wapa 7d puépos] ‘in season and out of season’, 
or, as Owen more literally renders it, ‘in turn and out of turn’. The 
phrase is reproduced by Arrian (III. 26. 8), dy wodddats xal év (r@) 
pépe, xal wapa 7rd pépos xara mpborakiw thy ‘Adetavipov tty xapire 
ctryetro. 

tpbra:a BapBdpw] ‘trophies: over foreign foes’, as in Soph. Trach. 
1102: 

xovdels rpdma’ Exrnoe raw Euwv xepur. 


3cov éyw éduvaunv] The regular sequence, as Kiihner points out, 
would have been 8coy éd’varo, the sentence having hitherto been 
accommodated to the opening words: dvdpa xaraxexavbres Ecccbe. 
But the transition, which makes the statement a fersomal instead of 
a general one, is at once effective and natural. Whether contra vos, 
a vos or vestra causa is intended by wpds duds, has seriously puzzled 
the commentators. I am myself in favour of the second rendering. 
Kiihner and Weiske prefer the first. 

§ 37. Kal-ydp ov] See note ont. 9. 8. 

b7t...palverac] Dindorf, who is followed by Macmichael, sub- 
stitutes 6re for Sri. But, as Poppo demonstrates, the temporal sense 
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of Gre would be entirely out of keeping. with the spirit of the context. 
It will be noticed that the sentence, as a whole, forms a good example 
of the construction xard cuveow: the nominative vpets, which would 
lead us to expect xatpdy voulfere elvat, being replaced at the close 
of the paragraph by an impersonal and more emphatic clause: xaipds 
viv Soxet elvac, 

wdéere] Kiihner prefers this uncontracted form (which our author 
may have borrowed from Herodotus) on the authority of the two 
leading Mss. 

§ 38. ayvupoves] § unappreciative ’ , ‘void of intelligence’, for which 
compare the force of dyvwuoctvas in 11. 5. 6. Kiihner renders it 
‘iniqui’, which is less forcible because it ape by anticipation 4 
verdict in favour of the speaker. 

obra] sc. Charminus and Polynicus. 

, §§ 3 nd. Charminus, a Lacedaemonian, espouses his cause. 
Eurylochus proposes that the Lacedaemonians should enforce their claims 
jor payment: Polycrates, that Heracleides should be arrested, as the 
author of their misfortunes. The sudden flight of Seuthes and Hera- 
cleides. The former renews his promises to Xenophon, who declines 
to accept them and prepares to depart with the army. 

§ 40. rovro...mpwrov judy orparmyfioat] § that you should inaugurate 
your command over us as follows’. The accusative rovro acts as 
the cognate to orparmyfica, and is in its turn explained by the in- 
finitive clauses which follow. 

§ 41. dvacrds urép Revopavros} On the assumption that we 
have the true reading, we must understand these words as referring 
to the indirect effect of Polycrates’ speech, which certainly does not 
contain any definite exculpation of Xenophon’s conduct. The leading 
MSS give alver@s in place of dvacrds, while Dindorf and Vollbrecht 
have unearthed the reading éverés, which (after substituting urd for 
vrép) they explain in the sense of sudornatus. The word, ‘however, 
is post-classical, and is not found elsewhere in Xenophon: who, as 
Kiihner points out, employs vwréweusrros in this connexion. 

§ 42. éx ris robTww émixparelas] Cf. VI. 4. 4, and a note on iS 
passage. 

§ 43. év dropinry rownoduevos] ‘having treated it as a secret’. 
Cf. Herod. IX. 45, 94. 

§ 44. avatpet] sc. 6 Zevs, though the verb is more frequently used 
in connexion with an oracular response, e.g, in III. 1. 6. 


CHAPTER VII. 


§§ 1—3. Seuthes encamps at a distance, The Greeks supply them- 
selves with provisions from certain villages which had been given by 
Seuthes to Medosades. The latter prince, attended by an influential fol- 
lower and by a force of thirty horse, repairs to Xenophon, and orders him 
in the name of Seuthes and Medocus to withdraw his troops from the 
country. 

écxivnoay els xwpas}] ‘quartered themselves in certain villages’; 
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a pregnant form of construction for éAOéeres els mipas éoxjrnoay ex 
avrais, In the clause which follows, the participle éwtocreoduevor is the 
emphatic word: ‘from which they intended to draw their main sup- 
plies in anticipation of their arrival at the coast *. 

§ 3. de 5 dy}p] The article is essential to the construction. I 
prefer, however, to write it thus with Macmichael and one good Ms 
rather than in crasis (d8e avip) with Kiihner and Vollbrecht, a figure 
which is rarely met with in a simple and unstudied narrative. 

éxirpépouer] sc. robro roceiv or Tas Huerépas Kwpas wopOetv, though, 
like wapéxewv, the verb is often used independently. 

. ddekSueba.] Dindorf, Bornemann and Macmichael edit ddetnod- 
pea, in consideration, apparently, of the form dhetioacGat, which has 
the better manuscript authority in I. 3. 6. But, in the case of the 

resent-text, five of the leading MSs are in favour of ddetéuePa, which 
is preferred by Kiihner and, Voallbrecht, the former of whom instances 
xoux ddetoluny uaday (Oed. Tyr. 539) and also @ res dAdgeras (tb:d. 171), 
though he needlessly weakens the force of the comparison by suggesting 
that dddgeras in the latter passage may possibly be only a form of the 
present. 

§§4—r10. Xe ton's reply. 

kal droxplvacOa:] ‘even to make answer’. Cp. ae Trach. 314, 
Tl 5” dy we xal xplvors ; * why should you even ask me? 

. § 5 tv pev €0édomev wopoivres] a frequentative optative. The 
phrase éyxexahwwpdvas rois trmos in § 6 has been discussed in con» 
nexion with VII. 2. 21. 

§ 7. viv 6é éEeXavvere] ‘you are now for driving us out’. For this 
force of the present, see note on éSidfero in I. 3. 1. The use of 6é in 
the afodosts has been illustrated in a note to dyrt d¢ rodrwy in VI. 6. 16. 
In the present passage all the editors, with the exception of Kiihner 
and Poppo, substitute 5} for 6é: an alteration so distinctly suggested 
by the rhythm of the sentence that I should not hesitate to adopt it, if 
the Mss were not absolutely unanimous in favour of the text. 

éx rijode Tis xwpas] ex ravrns rijs xWspas would be more rhythmical, 
and at the same time more consistent with the ordinary use of the de- 
monstratives. Kiihner, however, instances two passages out of the 
present book (VII. 3. 47 and VII. 7. 9) where our author: prefers éée in 
the same connexion, while Alyn and euphony are so systematically 
ignored in the composition of the Avadasis that they can scarcely be 
allowed to guide us in a case like the present. 

éyévrwy xara xpdros}] ‘when we were in possession of it by force ’. 
The phrase xe xara xpdros is so well recognised that Kriiger’s objec- 
tion on this score to the reading of the text need scarcely be discussed. 
It is remarkable, however, that the leading Ms is the only one which 
gives the participle éxévrw». The remainder are unanimous in favour 
of éxévrwy, a word so forcible in itself that Weiske, Schneider and 
others have endeavoured to retain it by altering the order of the sen- 
tence, or by introducing another participle (e. g. éXdvrwy) to be taken in 
combination with the phrase xara xpdros. 

§ 8. ody drws dpa dois] ‘so far from giving us presents’ . The 
phrase obx dwws...d\Ad is said to be elliptical for ob Aéyw dmws...ddra 
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x.r.. Compare the corresponding use of non aico in Latin, and of 
xedum (i.e. ne dicam) as an equivalent for uh ore in a similar sense. 

droréuyacba ‘to get ridof us’. Observe the force of the middle, 
which, in contrast with arorduyat, suggests with quiet irony the ulterior 
object of the proceeding. 

§ 10. ovdéy due wapaxadécavres] For the adverbial use of ovdés, cf. 
obdey Ere peOvovre doxws in VII. 3. 35. The optative xapioaluny, which 
is to be taken in close connexion with rapaxadécavres, passes without 
notice from Kiihner and the commentators. It is difficult, however, to 
understand why.a past tense of the indicative was not employed in its 
place, as the very point of Xenophon’s argument lies in the fact that his 
reconciliation with the Lacedaemonians had been rendered tmfossible by 
the treatment he had received from the Thracian authorities. 

Oauyacréraro] is used ironically as an equivalent for @avyzacud- 
taro, which is the word employed in 111. 1- 27 and preferred by some 
of the editors in the present passage. 

§§ 11:—20. Zhe Odrysian who had accompanied Medosades declines 
to remain with him, and, after expressing his sympathy with the Greeks, 
returns to Medocus with the larger porticn of his retinue. In concert 
with Xenophon, Medosades has an interview with the Lacedaemonian 
authorities at which tt ts decided to send a deputation to Seuthes and 
demand the fulfilment of his promises. 

xara ris ys karadvoua] The phrase occurs again in Cyrop. VI. 1. 

5. 
. § 13. -mpoepdy] ‘to make the same announcementtothem’. Others 
would render it ‘to forewarn them’, but the former explanation suits the 
context better, and is suggested by wpodéyouey which 1s the correspond- 
ing verb in § 3. 

§ 14. 5edénra:] This reading, which is found in one good Ms and 
suggested in two others under the form dedéxraz, is accepted by Kiihner, 
Vollbrecht and the majority of the editors. It is noticed by Kriiger as 
occurring in Isaeus vill. 22, and also in a passage of Demosthenes. 
The alternative in the present instance is d¢o:re, which is found in some 
of the inferior MSS and has all the appearance of a marginal emenda- 
tion. 

gact] sc. ol orparc@rat, which may be easily supplied xara otveow 
as an equivalent for 7 orparid. 

tréoxecOe avrots] Macmichael considers that the word atrofs can 
scarcely be explained otherwise than by referring it to Medosades and 
the Thracian envoys, in which case the employment of the aorist bwré- 
oxeoGe (to which he objects) would occasion no difficulty, more especially 
in a speech which is reviewing by anticipation the events of the present 
on the assumption that they are already past. In Latin, the employ- 
ment of the epistolary tense will furnish an almost exact parallel. 
A more valid objection to Macmichael’s rendering may be found in the 
fact that no distinct mention of the Thracian envoys has been made in the 

revious Clauses, throughout which the Greek troops under Xenophon 
ave been recognised as the subject of the sentence. I prefer, therefore, 
to understand avro’s with some of the commentators as equivalent to 
rots orparusrais, the recurrence of which as the nominative of the follow- 
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ing clause may be only a device for throwing additional emphasis on so 
a a word. Kiihner and Vollbrecht do not notice the diffi- 


q 15. ef pew ob we Exets...\4¢yev] Either ele» or xadws &xe may be 
supplied to complete the sentence, which furnishes an example of afo- 
stopests similar to that on which I have commented in the note to jw wey 
Suvapeda wap’ tydy dryabby Tt evploxer Bas (VII. 1. 31). 

§ 16. dtdpeqévws] ‘submissively’. From the explanation which 
follows it is clear that in the words rovs Pl\ous fyiv yeyernuévous Medo- 
sades is referring to the inhabitants of the villages from which the Greek 
troops had been drawing their supplies. 

§ 17. déwére...ey | Exovey usually explained independently of 
its connexion with the previous clause as an ordinary instance of the 
indefinite optative. On the contrary, the two clauses are to be taken 

in close combination, as éwére &xoev simply represents the condition, 
for which ed Exocev would be the more familiar phrase, ol raira uuly 
xarampdtavres, ‘the authors of your present misfortunes ’. 

_ _ «al viv] i.e. notwithstanding your appeal : an interpretation which 
suits the context better than ‘forthwith’, ‘this very minute’, though 
the latter rendering would be equally consistent with the Greek. 

évOévde] ‘ from this district ', i.e. from you. 

§ 18. drérepa dy Yyplowvra:) sub. ypltecdat, though there would 
be nothing ungrammatical in making the accusative depend directly on 
the verb émirpéyar. The use of spoojxey, for which we might have 
expected poche, is noticed by Kiihner chiefly for the ‘purpose of de- 
mouncing the theory that the forms are interchangeable in classical 
Greek. The idiom, by which the imperfect is used without dv to repre- 
sent in detail the application of some familiar princi le, is chiefly con- 
fined to expressions like pgdcov qv, elxds qv and the like, with most of 
which we are familiar in their Latinised form: e.g. facile erat, periaes 
lempus erat. 

§ 19. od Edn] sc. émcrpéyas ay, ‘said no’, ‘ declined’. 

ofecbar dv LevOnv weioa] It is quite impossible that ofecOac can 
depend on éxé\eve, which is the suggestion of Bornemann. The con- 
text requires that we should understand &py or some equivalent, revert- 
ing, however, to éxéAeve .as the main verb when we reach the infinitive 
wéprew. 

§§ 21—47. Xenophon appeals to Seuthes, 

§ 22. els 7d gavepdv] ‘raised you to beige - The phrase 
occurs again in Ages. v. 6, and Cyrop. VIII. 7. 23. 

AavOdvew] Kiihner proposes to aharran woiav, but the verb is 
often used independently, e.g. in Soph. Zrach. 455, 


Owws 52 Ajoas, olde ToiTo ylyveras. 


§ 23. rovovrp 52 Svre dvbpt] ‘for a person of your position’, We 
have noticed the use of the middle aroréupacda in the same connexion 
and with the same force in Xenophon’s earlier speech (vii. 7. 8). The 
substitution of cauréy for éavrdv at the close-of the sentence marks, as 
Kiihner points out, the application of a general statement to the indi- 
vidual case. 


‘ 
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esp: 24. ‘®Aavwucvous] ‘miss their aim’, a use of the verd which is 
ially common in poetry. The force of the verb cwdporttew, and 
of ‘the corresponding substantive Cwppoviariys, has been illustrated in 
spunedion with VI. 1. 28: éxetvo évvod ph Alay ay raxd cwpponcdelnr. 
7d 76n KoAdgfew] Macmichael edits rds 4dn xoAdces with Schneidet 
and Bornemann, a conjectural emendation based upon d\d\we te 5h 
xoAdgets which appears in all the Mss with the exception of three. The 
reading of the text is adopted by Kiihner and Vollbrecht mainly on the 
ground that the more difficult phrase is presumably the more genuine, 
while the unusual position and construction of the genitive dA\wy was in 
all probability suggested by the corresponding expression Tas TOUTWP 
amethas. 

ol d\Xo] ‘the rest of the world’. The article is omitted by Din- 

dorf and some of the leading authorities on the ground that it destroys 
the balance of the antithesis. 
" . § 25.° of8 Src] Vollbrecht and the majority of the editors have 
accepted ole6’-dr:, the conjecture of Muretus, but there is a quiet irony 
in the use of the first person which is totally lost by the alteration : 
‘nothing (says Xenophon), as I know to my cost’. 

misrevOels adnbeioew ad Ereyes] ‘having been trusted in the age 
surance that you would be true to your promises’. 

§ 26. rotrwy Trav xpnudrwv] a genitive of price, in seeeaie to 
the money which he was now claiming for the p one of the troops. 
Kiihner calls attention to the occurrence of the form BAdfos in § 28. 
It is not found elsewhere in Xenophon: but I cannot discover that 
its use by the other prose authors is so restricted as he seems to 
imagine. It is certainly employed by Plato, Antiphon and Herodotus, 
a in whom would seem to have preferred it to the correlative form 

AdBy. 
 § 27. wads péya you] Kriiger correctly observes that ds is to be 
connected with zyov: rather than with peya, as the latter eombination 
would have necessitated the employment of ds. 

'§ 28. ‘xKaracxetvy] The present is more commonly found than: the 
aorist in this connexion: indeed xaracxeivy would be more appropriate 
‘as an equivalent for \afeiy than in contrast with it to denote a s/a¢e of 
repression. - Accordingly in § 29: the author reverts to the more usual 
tense (xaréxor). 

For the use of apyhy in the sense of omnino, which is only ‘a: 
missible in combination with a negative, cf. Soph. Antig. 92, - 


dpxiw 52 Onpay ob wpéwer rdunxava. 


g: 29. gitlg rq op) ‘from any friendship for you’, the possessive 
taking the place of the objective genitive on which I have commented 
in the note to Il. 5. 7- The introduction of the particle wév after éxt- 
eracat is no doubt correctly explained by Kriiger, who suggests that the 
termination of the sentence, as originally intended by the author, would 
‘probably have been as follows: éricracas dé, Ore émixetpoiey Ay K.7.d. 

"  § 30. os.. -mévovras ay] See note on Ws ovTw mepeyeroneres dy in 
I. I.TO.* - 
a\dovs Te.. gapayertcba:] Iti is difficult to determing whether .-this 
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infinitive is dependent on the main verb ofec, or on voulfocey, which 
may be supplied from épgew and would refer to the subject-tribes men- 
tioned in § 29 (ol viv cot vwjwoor). Kiihner takes the former view: while 
Vollbrecht, Kriiger and Macmichael, with whom I am inclined to agree, 
are in favour of the latter. It is awkward, I think, to understand a 
change of subject in the central passage of a paragraph which from its 
commencement (in the word ¢épwer) to its close (in the word xaradofd- 
geayv) has followed with unusual precision the thread of the origina] 
construction. On the other hand, the strength of Kiihner’s argument 
undoubtedly lies in the genitive rovrwv, for which, in strict correctness, 
‘we should expect op&» or ody avrdv on the assumption that it refers 
to the subject of opwer. : 

karadotdceay] xaradotdtey is to ‘form a disparaging idea’ of a 
person or thing. Compare the force of xarevdyoav in Thuc. Il, 3, and 
the notes on I. 3. 3 and II. 2. 11 in the present edition. 

tovrous] will of course refer to the Greek troops: avdrots to the sub- 
ject-tribes mentioned above as rods viv coc Urnxdous. ' - . 

§ 31. «Kal rovro xlvévvos] Kiihner understands this as a species of 
attraction, like ofgxep for ofayrep on which I commented in a note on 
I. 3. 18. Another and, I think, more probable explanation is sug- 
gested by the phrase dAcewdy Hv fF xccw in IV. 4. 11: the neuter being 
used for the masculine or feminine when it refers in a general way to 
the characteristics of a class. 

mpoordras gurav] ‘to command them’. 

‘dy ra rapa cod viv dvampdtwow] The argument is as follows: ‘if 
you leave it to the Lacedaemonians to exact the money that is due from 
T in preference to paying it of your own free will, it will give them a 

aN over the Greek troops which may on occasion prove fatal to your 
authority’. 

§ aa ‘ ol viv urd col Opgxes yerduevor] The position of the substan- 

tive is slightly irregular. Compare, however, a parallel passage in vl. 
6. 19 (¢ apatpebels avnp Urd ’Ayaclov), in connexion with which I have 
instanced other examples of composite phrases which exhibit a similar 
departure from the ordinary rule. 
. § 33. a éyxadotow] ‘their claims’, This use of éyxadeip is a rare 
one, but recognised, apparently, by the orators, as Schneider quotes 
one example at least from Demos. con. Apatur. p..goo, da rl wépvow 
éxidnudy pn bri SixdoagGa, ddd’ odd éyxadécar por érdrApnoe, where 
the context clearly shews that the reference is to a monetary claim. 

$ 34- SgelXowro] Kiihner and Macmichael retain this plural on 
the authority of four leading mss, adding the usual explanation as in 
I. 2. 23 and 11. 2.15. Vollbrecht edits dp¢el{Aoro, which I am inclined 
to adopt notwithstanding the manuscript authority for the reading in the 
text, as the explanation.which has served to justify the idiom when it 
occurs elsewhere (e.g. in I. 2. 23) is not equally available in the present case. 

§ 35. AaBetvy] equivalent to the Latin conguirere: ‘to find this 
money’. The question whether the article should be omitted with déxa- 
roy on the authority of the two best Mss has been practically decided by 
Kiihner, who conclusively proves that, both in Xenophon and Thucy- 
alides, the ordinary usage is in favour of jts omission. 
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8 37. doxijs...dapPapelny] The transition from tne subjunctive to 
the optative admirably marks the change from the nearer to the more 
remote contingency. Cf. Thuc. 111. 22, Srws doad} jf tad onpeia ras 
dpuxtwplas rots wodeulors Kal un BonPorev, and § 57 of the present chapter. 
There is, however, no instance apparently in classical creek where the 
transition is made from the optative fo the subjunctive, as suggested by 
some of the editors in a similar passage of the Anadasis, the more pro- 
bable of the two alternatives in all cases taking the precedence. 

§ 39. éwl roils orparwira:s]= militum causa, ‘to give us a hold on 
the troops’: a rare and unclassical use of the preposition, the nearest 
approximation to which occurs in a passage quoted by Poppo from 
Cyrop. 1. 6. 39 (unxavas roetcGas ext Onplos), though it in no wise jus 
tifies the present combination, 

§ 40. pndé dwrodidévros] sub. oof. The change to the gen. abs. is 
made for the sake of emphasis, as in the case of olxiOévros for olxw- 
6évri in V. 3. 7- 

aloxpdv yap iv} The imperfect has been already explained in con- 
nexion with rpoonxey in § 18. 

&awerpixGa] is to be treated as a middle: else it would be diffi- 
cult to account for the omission of éué before the infinitive, which is 
inserted in some of the editions on the authority of the inferior Mss. 
We have noticed a similar example of this use in Demos. adv. Androt. 
617, where the form werolyra: takes the place of a middle. ; 

§ 43- aAAd yap] ‘however’. See note on III. 2. 25. 

GAA rods TSy orparwwrdv Adyous] Cf. ef dé uw}, dAAA KaNDs "ye azo~ 
Oynoxwpev (III. 2. 3), in the note to which I have explained and illus- 
trated this force of dAAd. For wdvras Schafer proposes wrdyrws, an 
alteration which adds so greatly to the elegance of the passage that it 
has been accepted by Dindorf, Bornemann and Macmichael. . 

peyew] to ‘make small’, and therefore to ‘disparage’, ‘depre- 
ciate’, is the literal force of the verb (cf. yéw), a meaning which can 
be traced in many of the correlative forms: e.g. in the case of the subst. 
yaxas or pexds ‘small rain’. 

§ 44. adrol] ‘on their own account’: in contrast, as Kiihner 
points out, with wpds Aaxedacuovlovs in the leading clause. In § 45,a 
marked emphasis is thrown on the words 7a ddpa rafra by their posi- 
tion in the sentence. 

8 46. dwrodelxvvc6a:} Only two mss of very inferior authority give 
the reading dwoxeto@a:, which has been ay oe on its own merits by 
Vollbrecht, Dindorf, Poppo and Kriiger. Like wdyrws in § 43 it would 
be an unquestionable improvement to the text, but an argument on this 
ground is a dangerous one in dealing with conjectural emendations. 

umioxvotmevos otx évexlurdaco]=non satiari poteras pollicendo, 
Kiihner, ‘were never weary of promising’. For roAugs in the sense of 
the Latin audes, ‘can you bear?’ ‘have you the face?’, cf. IV. 4. 125 
and Soph. Antzig. 449, 


kal Sir’ éréd\puas tovcd’ vrepBalvew vdpous; 


- § 47. 874 oo. dt] Kiihner understands these words as dependent 
on the infinitive dddgew, an explanation which I much prefer to the 
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alternative suggested by some of the editors, who would make the verb 
wwreto do double duty—first with the phrase Ore 86ge, and then, by a 
change of construction, with the infinitive clause which follows. 

Tovs gol wpoepyévous edepyectay] See note on the constructions of 
wpoéoOa in VII. 3. 31, while the special force of the verb, ‘to give 
without sti; ation’, or, as in this case, with no certainty of remunera- 
tion, is still more clearly illustrated in a passage quoted by Schneider 
from’ Plat. Gorg. 520 C: xal wpotcbat ye Siprou rhy evepyectay avev 
yucbod povors Totros evexdpet.. G\XAG péry dopahes tatrny Thy ebepye- 
olay mpoéoGat, elwep Tp byre Svvacré Tis dyadovs wovely, 

ToLovToy wotjhou] ‘to reinstate me in the position in which you 
found me’. 

§§ 48—end. The troops receive their wages, partly in money and 
partly in slaves and cattle. At the request of Xenophon, the transaction 
ts allowed to pass through his hands. Declining to continue longer in 
the service of Seuthes, he makes his preparations for a return to Athens, 
but consents to defer it until Thibron in person shall have relieved him of 
his command. 

§ 49. dvopolws Exovra] ‘to stand on a different footing’. Cf. ope 
ody cov...ToLoUToy worjoat, olbvwrep xal mapéhafes i in § 47. 

S51. Taira pev Exew ovTws ox oléy re] ‘it is impossible that your 
wish should be realised ’. 

§ 52. wav] The phrase employed for refusing an invitation, as in 
Conv. 1. 7, which became in consequence the recognised formula for 
declining a favour of whatever kind. Cf. xdéANor’ éxaw6 in Aristoph. 
Ran. 508, and the corresponding use of /axdare in Verg. Georg. II. 412, 


Saeed laudato ingentia rura: 
Lxiguum coltto. 


§ 53. rods Tuw ddiixknodvrwy oe dujpovs] The transfer of these 
hostages to Xenophon, after his successful Tepulse of the night attack 
made upon his camp, has been mentioned in VII. 4. 21. 

8 54. egxvfra] Cf. Plat. Profag. 311 D, ay pew efixvffira ra 
huérepa xphuara, xal rotros welOwpev abrov. The verb é€apxg, which 
has supplanted the true reading in all the inferior MSs, was clearly, as 
Kiihner points out, an explanatory gloss. 

tlvos rddavrov dyow Exew 3] ‘to whom shall TI say the talent in m 
keeping belongs?’ After laughing at the idea of distributifg so sm 
a sum, Xenophon continues his joke, if such it can be called, in the 
question which follows: ‘and would it not be safer, since there is cer- 
tainly peril in store for me, that I should guard against the risk of being 
stoned by making good my escape?’ In explanation of puAdrrecbas 
Tous wérpous, compare VII. 6. 10, el rodrov (oyu xaradevobérra.. Tov 
paddy dy wot Sox Exe. The only real difficulty of the passage lies in 
the meaning to be attached to the participle amivra, which I have 
translated in accordance with Kiihner’s rendering, et it probably 
means Raa more than ‘on my return to the camp’, ‘on leavin 
hia 9 esence ', an explanation which is suggested by rdnilees a read- 
ing o scarcely less authority than dmidévra. 

ore per] ‘ for the time being’. See note on 1. 3. au: - 
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§ 58. ‘ods tabra éXdcovras}] ‘men to drive the cattle ’. 

§ 56. woddip elyor alrlay] ‘were subject to many complaints’ on 
the ground of unfair distribution. ‘Ad Charminum et Polynicum’ is 
Kriiger’s comment in connexion with the verb xpooye:. I should myself 
ave! to understand 74 wp@yua, ‘took no part in the matter’, as in 

ed keeping with the context and quite within the compass of the 
verD. 
- § 5%. olxade rapacxevatépuevos] ‘making ready for home’, a phrase 
which by its very brevity is more emphatic than it would be in the 
completer form : wrapacxevatépevos ws drwy olxade. ; 
. 0b ydp we Whos alry érfixro] The occasion and circumstances of 
his banishment are unknown: possibly, as I have suggested in the intro- 
duction, the decree was not formally passed until he had actually taken 
part against Athens in the battle of Coronea. 

apy» dy araydyy...xal...rapadsoly] This reading, which I have 
adopted with Kiihner on the authority of the two best Mss, presents no 
difficulty. The second of the two verbs is to be taken independently 
of dy, while the transition from the subjunctive to the optative forcibly 
contrasts the nearer with the more remote contingency, a construction 
of which we have a notable example in § 37 of the present chapter. 

In the alternative reading both verbs are in the optative: the par- 
ticle dy being omitted by Vollbrecht against the authority of the three 
leading Mss, or explained by Dindorf, Bornemann and Macmichael as 
an instance of the rare usage which Hermann (on Soph. 7vach. 2) 
ascribes to the exigencies of the oblique narration. Compare, in par- 
ticular, the note on VI. 1. 28. as 


CHAPTER VIIL 


8§ 1—6. Zhe troops cross over to Lampsacus. By the advice of 
Euclides, the son of Cleagoras, Xenophon on reaching Ophrynium 
sacrifices to Zeus Milichius. Bion, accompanied by Euchides, arrives 
with pay for the army. In consideration of Xenophon’s destitution, 
they recover for him a favourite horse which he had been forced to sell 
at Lampsacus. — , 

els Aduyaxov] now Lamsaki, a city of Mysia, to the north-east 
. Abydos, It was originally colonised by settlers from Phocaca and 

tletus. 

@ddowos] The town of Prius in Achaia was situated about mid-. 
way between Sicyon and Argos. 

Ta évinvia év Auxely] The gymnasium called the Lyceum lay. 
eastwards of the city. On the assumption that we possess the true 
reading (of which there is considerable doubt, as the mss fluctuate 
between roi ra évolxia dy olkly, rod ra dy olxla év olxiy and the 
reading of the text), the allusion is probably to a work entitled 
Dreams in. the Lyceum. Macmichael follows Weiske who prefers 
to understand it of a fainting, the subject of which may possibly 
have been derived from the Homeric dreams (cf. /2 6’, 8, 16 and. 
7 -/, 562), in jllustration of which Schneider notices on the authority 


” 
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of Pausanias that an évelpov dyadua actually existed in the temple 
of Aesculapius. But this was in all probability a statue of the god 
“Ovetpos, while, in the passage before us, the omission of the article 
after the substantive éytrma is entirely in favour of the ordinary 
ea 

In -place of évérma it has been proposed to substitute évrolxia, 
elxiva, or (preferably) évdwria, none of which can be accepted .as 
satisfactory in the absence of all information as to the profession of 
Cleagoras. : 

vyeypadétos] Kiihner edits yeypadyxéros on the authority of four 
MSS, among which are three of preeminent weight. But the reading 
of the text, which is preferred by Volibrecht, Macmichael and the 
majority of .the editors, is almost invariably met with in this par- 
ticular connexion. | |. 
a § 2. dv txtrov] ‘ Ats horse’. See note on the force of the article 

Il. 5. 38. ; 
- dud’ adrév] Almost all the editors, excepting Kiihner, have 
adopted avrdyv for adrdv in the present passage, and as a-rule, when- 
ever the same question has arisen, I have been disposed to follow 
them. But, in the case before us, the use of the imperfect elev so 
tlearly marks the clause as the statement of the Azstortan that I have 
had little hesitation in preferring the reading of the text. 7 
' §3. wapeorjoaro] ‘he placed beside him’, a sense of the verb which 
became technical in connexion with the proceedings which closed a 
criminal trial. Cf. Dem. § 546, 20, rasdla wrapacricerat. 

lepeta] It is surprising that Vollbrecht should have preferred to 
read lepd on the authority of the inferior Mss. The latter term, de- 
noting as it does the sacred portions of the victim rather than the 
animal itself, would be altogether out of keeping with the sense of 
the context, the force of which lies in the paucity and inferiority of 
the intended victims. - 

&pn] sc. 6 Evdxdeldns. With pédrAy Eoecbac supply the word xp%- 
para from the previous sentence. 

_od cavrg] in compliment to the unselfish liberality of Xenophon’s 
character. 

§ 4. 6 Meadlyios] An attribute which was by no means specially 
confined to Zeus, being used on occasion of the other divinities to 
whom sacrifice was offered in atonement for guilt. To judge from a 
comment: of the scholiast on Aristoph. ud. 407, the festival of the 
Acdova at Athens was celebrated in honour of this particular deity. 

'  §iv] i.e. for your family. It appears from this statement that 
their present meeting was only the renewal of an intimacy which had 
been formed in earlier days at Athens. 

kal d\oxaureitv] The xal, as Kiihner points out, has an explanatory 
force, ‘i.e. by burning the victim whole’: in contrast with the ordinary 
ceremonial at which only special portions of the animal were reserved 
for sacrifice. In Cyvop. VIII. 3. 24¢ dAoxauréw, and not ddoxauréw, 
is the-form preferred. bak tele 

cat d elw0e] If the reading be correct, the xa? is again explanatory 
as in the phrase xal d\oxavreiy. But the text is.not entirely free from 
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suspicion, though it is found with no important variation in five of 
the leading Mss, and is accepted by Kiihner, Macmichael ‘and the 
majority of the editors. Dindorf, however, proposes to omit the «al, 
while Vollbrecht and others for xal @ would substitute xa0d, a form 
which does not occur elsewhere in the Anadasis. 

cuvolcew] sc. Ta wpdypuara, ‘your affairs will improve’. Cf. Dem. 
Ol. 111. ad fin., and a note on duewor vuiv Siaxeloerat in VII. 3. 17- 

§ 5. els 'Odpimory] Situated southwards of Dardanus in the district 
of the Troad. In consideration of Xenophon’s poverty, Larcher, 
Macmichael and others propose to understand yolpovs of cakes or 
loaves which had been made up so as to resemble swine: a theory 
rejected as untenable by Kiihner and Schneider on the ground that 
ere this been so) some qualifying word would assuredly have been 

warpyy] ‘after the custom of his family’, which is found in three 
leading Mss, is rightly preferred by Kiihner, Bornemann and Mac 
michael to the form wrarply, though the latter is edited by Vollbrecht 
and others. Interpreted in its strictest sense, the adjective is in 
admirable keeping with a statement in § 4, Wowep olfkot, py, elwDew 
éyo vuty Ovec@ar xal cdoxavrety. For the distinction between rarply 
and zarpgy, which I believe to be ssvariadly observed by the writers 
of the best period, see note on od» TG warpyy pporhpart (III. 2. 16). 

§ 6. (dua Evxdeldns)) Kiihner, though admitting that the name 
is undoubtedly corrupt, does not however include it in brackets. Voll- 
brecht edits Navocxdeldys in place of EvocxAeldns, the latter being the 
nearest approach to a sasvewt that can be obtained from the Mss. 
It is at any rate hardly possible that Euclides would be introduced 
anew in this casual manner, nor is the formal word fevoivra: at all 
in keeping with the intimacy which existed between himself and 
Xenophon. In addition, it is little likely that a priest would have 
been selected to perform the office in question. 

The article, which Poppo and Kiihner have introduced before trop, 
is omitted by Kiihner, who acutely argues that the explanatory clause 
which follows sufficiently supplies its place. 

88 7—11. Continuing their advance through the Troad, and taking 
Antandrus, Adramyttium and Certonium on their way, the Greek troops 
arrive at Pergamus. Xenophon ts hospitably entertained at the house of 
Hellas, who counsels him to make an attack on the stronghold of Asidates, 
the hela The sacrifices proving favourable, Xenophon conducts the 
assault. . 

Thy "Idnr] now Karajakh Tagh. In the clause which follows, Kiihner 
proposes Muolas in place of ’Aclas (which appears in the better Mss) 
or Avdlas (which is found in the majority). Neither of these, he argues, 
are in accordance with the statement of Herodotus and Aristotle, by 
both of whom the plain of Thebes is treated as a part of Mysia. The 
town itself was situated at the foot of Mount Placos, and was known in 
consequence as 7'hebe Hypoplacta. . 

Atramyttium (or Adramyttium) was a city on theriver Caicus. The 
modern name is Adramytts. 

§ 8. Keprwvot] Neither in this form nor in the form Keproptov, which 
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is the alternative reading, do we find any other mention of this town. 
Cytonium, which it is proposed to substitute for it, lay between Mysia 
and Lydia, and therefore does not accord with the locality in question. 
Kapl»ns (the conjecture of Hutchinson) is more probable, as it is believed 
that a town of this name was situated on the banks of the river Caresos 
in Mysia. 

*Arapvéa] a strongly-fortified town, over against Lesbos, now Dikhelt. 
Pergamus (now Bergma or Bergamo) became famous as the metropolis 
of the Attalian Princes. 

wap ‘EX\dd] ‘at the house of Hellas’. Gongylus, who had died 
before the time of Xenophon’s visit, is well known as the agent em- 
ployed by Pausanias (about B.c. 477) when he was intriguing with Xerxes 
against the liberties of Greece. Cf. Thuc. 1. 128. In return the king 
presented his sons and himself with certain cities of Asia (eé/. 111. 1. 6), 
and among them, apparently, was Pergamus. 

89. atrdy] sc. Xenophon. 

Sir. Srws €3 roufoa avrovs] ‘that he might do them a good turn’, 
i.e. by awarding them a share of the expected plunder. Piracduevor, 
‘having forced themselves upon him’, for which compare Demos. xpos 
Bot. rept dvéu. ad fin. 

7d pépos] ‘thar share’, the article taking the place of the possessive 
pronoun as in § 2 of the present chapter. 

. §§12—19. Zhe enterprise fails, and, in carrying out their retreat, 
the Greek troops suffer heavy losses, the garrison being assisted in their 
defence by volunteers from the neighbourhood, 

_ Gydpdroda...xal xpnuara...dré3pa] Observe the febyua. 

This TUpo.os] It is only in the singular that our author prefers the 
Tonic form of the genitive, as Kiihner proves by numerous examples. 
To avoid the rare construction of wépé with a genitive, the same 
authority suggests that the preposition is to be taken independently. 
But the phrase dvdpdxoda rijs rupows ‘the slaves in the tower’ would 
be a most singular form of expression, while the position of the article 
and the rhythm of the sentence are altogether in favour of the more 
usual rendering. Possibly Kriiger may be right, who, in view of the 
difficulty, proposes to omit the genitive 7s rUpotos, the origin of which 
mey have been a marginal gloss explanatory of the word wép¢é. 

§ 13. wmpouaxewvas] ‘battlements’. The word is a favourite one 
with Herodotus, who uses it on more than one occasion (cf. III. 151) in 
connexion with the Walls of Babylon. The adjective yntvw» in the 
following section is equivalent to xepdusac in II. 4. 7, and possibly 
(though only by implication) to éx7éy in Il. 3. 12. 

§ 14. depdyn] ‘diluxit’ Kiihn., ‘as soon as the light shone 
through’. The phrase Bourdpy...d8edloxp has been variously explained 
as a ‘spit on which you might roast an ox’, or else as a species of 
lance used for goading cattle. The connexion in which it is employed 
by Euripides (Cyc/. 302) is in favour of the former rendering. The 
Homeric adverb dtaywepés occurs again in IV. 1. 18, Togeudels.. .dcaumepes 
és TI xepadnp. 

815. ‘Ypxdveo] That the Hyrcanians of Upper Asia are meant is 
clear from the context, and also from a notice in the Cyropaedia (Iv. 
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a. 8), whith includes them among the mercehary forces of the kings of 
Persia. Their country lay to the south of the eastern portion of the 
Caspian sea. arthenium and Apollonia were Mysian towns in the 
neighbourhood of Pergamus. 
- §16. xal dvdpadroda] The position of these words is remarkable,. 
and might suggest at first sight that they alone had reference to the. 
ga aay clause which follows: évrés rAaiglov roincduevor. It is clear, 
owever, from a comparison of analogous passages (e.g. VII. 1. 41), that 
no such distinction is intended: the trajection being employed either to 
throw an additional emphasis on the word dvdpdzoda, or, it may be, to 
connect it less directly with the verb #Aavvov, the special subject of 
which is to be found in the previous substantives. 
xal...0pacirepa elev] This optative forms a direct continuation of 
the main clause: wy dvy7 ely 7 ddodos. 

817. é€‘Ardtodpyns] “Haltsarna (or Alisarna, as the name is some« 
times written) was also in the neighbourhood of Fergamus. See note 

II. 1. 3. ~Procles is mentioned in the same passage as 6 Tev@pavias 

pXwY, yeyovws gwd Aayapdrov rov Adxwvos. 
. § 18. xpd Tdv rogeuydrwv] ‘that their shields might be available as 
a defence against (lit. 2 the face of) the arrows’: a rare use of the pre- 

position, which is found, however, in I. 4. 4, retxos rpd Tis Kedxlas, 
19. dtacdfowrat] sc. ol“EAAnves. : 

dgov Oduara] For the construction, cf. 8cov épddcov in VII. 3. 20. 
The victims in question were clearly intended to form part of the sacri- 
fice which is incidentally mentioned in the following sections. 

§§ 20—24. A second expedition results in the total defeat of Asidates, 
after which the Greek troops return to Pergamus, Arrival of Thibron, 
and the termination of Xenophon'’s command. : 

5 re paxpordryy] sub. 0b6v. In rijs Avdlas we have an example of 
the partitive genitive, dependent on the idea of distance and extent 
which is contained in the superlative paxporarny. Cf. I. 3. 1, ovx 
Epacay lévat rou rpbcw ‘any portion of the road that lay beyond’, and 
axpbow Tob rorauou (IV. 3. 28) ‘further into the river’. 

els 7d th... popela Bat} ‘so that the enemy might not take alarm at 
the proximity of the Greek troops’. Dindorf and Bornemann edit dere 
Lh...poBetcGat. The text which I have adopted rests on the authority.of 
four leading Mss, and is preferred by Vollbrecht, Kiihner and Macmichael. 

§ 21. éx’ avrdv] ‘for permission to march against him’, The 
phrase, though equivalent in sense to rept rod lévac or éwl rq lévar éx 
auréy, is, notwithstanding the suggestion of some of the editors, suf- 
ficiently complete in its present form. 

els kwpas...éxovoas] Zertinentes is the Latin equivalent for éxyodvas. 
The expression, however, is a rare and inelegant one, nor is it entirely 
justified by a passage which Hutchinson quotes as analogous from 
Herod. Iv. 42, dewpuvxa...rhy éx Neldou Exoveay és rov’ ApaBrov xbdmov. 

§ 23. dv Oedv] in reference, apparently, to the sacrifice he had 
offered to Zeus Milichius, of which mention was made in §§ 4 and 5. 

éalpera NayBavev] A use of the adjective which is especially coms 
mon in poetry.’ Cf. Aesch. Zum. 402, — . 

ééalperov Suwpnua Onodéws rokois, 
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Similarly, in Soph. 7vach. 245, we have the following: 
etelrel avrg xrjua Kal Geois xpirdy. 


§ 25. This section, the authenticity of which ts doubtful, contains 
a summary of the Perstan provinces with the names of their respective 
governor's. 

(dpxovres Se olde x.7..)] It is needless to examine in detail the 
arguments by which Kriiger has conclusively demonstrated that the 
summary which follows forms no true portion of the present work, 
though it may possibly have been Sane to its present quarters 
from some other account of the Amadasis. Among the more important 
of his objections are the employment of the first person éw7#\Goper, 
the mention of Artacamas as governor of Phrygia in place. of Cyrus 
or Tissaphernes, the combination in one satrapy of districts so widely 
separated as Arabia and Phoenicia, the omission from the catalogue 
of a province so large and important as Eastern Armenia, and the 
incorporation of Seuthes among the representatives of the Persian 
King. ; 

€ 26. <A short review of the extent and duration of the entire 
campaign. ; 

dpwuds 5¢ x.7.X.] There is, apparently, no good reason for in- 
cluding this section in the condemnation which has been passed on the 
previous paragraph, though it is rejected as spurious by Vollbrecht 
and some of the editors. If we-accept the numerals as they appear 
in the leading Mss, the present summary is entirely consistent with 
the distances recorded in II. 2. 6 and v. §. 4, Taken in combination, 
the marches from Ephesus to Cunaxa and from Cunaxa to Cotyora, 
where the Retreat (properly so called) terminates, form the precise 
total which is given in the passage before us. It has been calculated 
(though by no means with positive certainty) that the entire extent 
of the journey was approximately equivalent to 4330 English miles; 
and that, of the time which was consumed on it, the Asmadasts must 
have occupied six months, and the Au/adasis about three quarters 
of a year. 


| APPENDIX 
ON THE TEXT OF THE ANABASIS. 


[A comparison in detail of the manuscript readings would be alto- 
gether out of place in an edition like the present which is intended 
mainly for the use of schools. At thé same time it may be of service to 
the general reader, in cases where the text which I have adopted differs 
from that of Kiihner, to be supplied with the readings of the five Mss 
which in point of authority stand preeminently at the head of the list. 
In all such cases the readings, as they are given below, have been de- 
rived from Kiihner’s edition, except in the very few instances where, 
for reasons explained in the notes, I have suggested a correction of my 
own. In estimating the comparative authority of the Mss in question, 
Kiihner assigns the first place to A (Romanus Vaticanus, 987 , the 
second to B (Parisinus regius, 1641), written by a more careful hand, 
the third to C (Parisinus regius, 1640), which in the parts that have 
been: collated approximates closely to B, the fourth—after a wide in- 
terval—to D (Parisinus regius, 2535), which, with certain distinctive 
characteristics, is practically uniform with B, and the f/th to the Codex 
Ltonensis (E), the readings of which are often in accordance with those 
of distinctly inferior Mss. It may be added that Vollbrecht’s confidence 
in the authority of A and B is by no means so unwavering as that of 
Kihner.] 


BOOK VIL 


CHAPTER I. 


§ 4. dwayyedelv] So Dind., Vollbr. and Macm. after A (dray- 
vyédew): Kihn. edits dwayyé\X\ew with the other Mss. 

§ 31. els Thy wrod GAN’ Fy wey Sumipeda]) Kiihn. and Macm. place 
only a comma after wédw, connecting the clause with what follows, but 
the emphatic position of mév is suggestive of an afosiopesis, for which 
see note ad loc. 
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CHAPTER II. 


§ 3. *dtaddvres* ra Grra (xara rods xwpous)] diddpres Ta Gara xara 
Tovs xwpous MSS, *diaddvres* ra Orda xara rovs xwpovs Born., Kiihn. 
The words xara rovs xwpous are omitted by Macm., and the entire pas- 
sage by Muret. and Vollbr. © a ; 

§ 15. el wapetey] So Born., Dind., Vollbr. and Macm. for efrep 
eley which is found in A. Kiihn. reads mwpoctey with the other MSS: 
Schneid. égeter. 


CHAPTER III. 


81. éxl rg orparorédy] So Vollbr. and Macm. with the majority 
of the mss: Kiihn. omits the article with AB. 

822. ZedvOns* (xal) dvedduevos] xal is retained by AB and Kiihn., 
omitted by the other Mss, Vollbr. and Macm. Kriig. suggests the pos- 
sibility of a lacuna after the words vduos yap 4v, which he would supply 
thus; rovrous divavduery. . ; 


CHAPTER V. . 


§ 8. wapadwce] CDE Macm., rapadwoev AB Kiihn., Born. and 
Volibr. But see note on the passage. 


CHAPTER VI. 


§ 3. éxt tua] So Vollbr., Kriig. (ed. min.) with BCDE, while 
Kiihn., Hutch. and Macm. edit éwi tevig with A and one other Ms. 

824. otk els pév IldpivOov (el) rpoogre wé\v] Macm. follows 
AB in omitting ef and retaining dé (’Aplorapyos 5é€), while Vollbr. 
adopts the converse alternative: ovx els wév IépwOov, ef xpoogre 77 
wove, "Aplorapxos uuds x.r.X. Born. and Kiihn. retain ef with the ma- 
jority of the Mss, and de with AB. 


CHAPTER VII. 


§ 3. dde 6 dvi] So Zeune and the majority of the editors after 
a single MS, 6ée avyp Kiihn. and Vollbr. in place of the vulgate dé¢ 
dy np. 
8 24. dvicacba] dvicec@ac Kiihn., which is apparently a typo- 
graphical error. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


§ 1. yeypapdros] DE Volibr. and Macm., yeypagnxoros ABC and 
Kiihn. 

§ 6. (Evxdelins)] Evxrdeidns (which is avowedly corrupt) Kiihn. 
and Macm., Navocxdeldns Vollbr., EvocxAe’dys (to all appearance) ABE. 


XEN. VII, Io 


INDICES. 


I. ENGLISH. 


accusative, cognate, vi. 22, 40 
indirect, iii. 5 
of extension, iv. 5 
of motion (?), i. 12 
Anabasis, summary of the, viii. 26 
apposition, Pata i. 233 li. 3, II, 
293 iii. 16, 31, 4 
article, force of, i. 303 ii. 83 iii. 23 
iv. 53 Vi. 23 
—— in place of possessive, viii. 2, 
II 
—— omission of, i. 6, 13; ii. 14, 
a1 
— with numerals, vii. 
Athens, her allies and oie i. 
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constructions :-—e. g. 

(i) abstract for concrete, vi. 34 

(ii) aposiopesis, i. 315 viii. 15 

(ill) apposition, Partitive, i. 233 
ii. 3, II, 293 iii. 16, 31, 47 

(iv) condition, suppressed, li. 313 
vi. 33 

(v) crasis, ii. 19; iii. 33 vii. 3 

(vi) deictic, ii. 22 

(vii) epexegesis, i. 65 iL. 45 ili. 44 

(viii) euphemism, ii. 14 

(ix) Sevypa, viii. 12 

(x) irregular, i. 5, 34, 393 v- 8; 
vii. 5 

(xi) xara ovverw, i. 34; ii. 333 
vil. 37 

(xii) participle, aor. with aux. 
verb, vi. 36 

(xiii) pregnant, ii. 12; viii. 1 

(xiv) trajection, viii. 16 


epistolary tense, vii. 14 


forms, uncontracted, vi. 37 
future tense after verbs of promis- 
ing, i. 2 
— second, i. 36 


genitive, absolute for emphasis, vii. 
40 





by attraction, vi. 32 
Ionic, viii. 12 

— objective, vii. 29 

of distance, Vili. 20 

of price, vi. 24; vil. 26 
of respect, vi. 32 

of time, ii, 16; v. 9 
partitive, iv. 5; viil. 20 
without preposition, vi. § 





tu 





Homer, suggestion of, i. 30 


imperfect, force of, i. 1, 133 ii. 2, 
133 Vi. 31 
without dy, vii. 18, 40 
infinitive aor. after eSxouat, i. - 
egg ar i. 6; iii. 
pres. for fut., i. 4 


qualifying, iv. 12 


middle, force of, i. 38; ii. 313 vii. 
8 














negative, repeated, vi. 11 

neuter adjective in general sense, 
vii. 31 ; 

substantive (plur.) with plur. 

verb, vii. 34 





INDICES. 


optative, frequentative, v. 16; vii. 5 
irregular, i, 28 

with dy in or. obliq., ii. 6, 
313 vii. 57 


participle, epexegetic, ii. 4 
———— With dy, vii. 30 

particle, connecting (omitted), i ili. 22 
passive for middle, iv. 163; vii. 40 
Persia, satraps of, viii. 25 

poetic words, iii. 11, 46 
preposition, omission of, vi. § 
pronoun, deictic (*), 3 ii, 22 








reflexive pronoun in Xenophon, ii. 


17 
= necessary (?), iv. 
10; viii. 2 


satrapies of Persia, viii. 25 
soldiers, pay of, iii. 10 
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Sophocles sueges estion of, vi. 36 
Sparta, allies of i. 28 
subject, omission of, iii. 14 
substantive, transposed, Vii. 32 


Thrace, climate of, iv. 3, 4 
customs ‘of, ii, 38; iii. 16, 





22, 32 





warfare in, iii. 11 
transition, from direct to indirect 
nar., L. 39; iii. 16 
rom eile to particular, 
iii, 283 vi. 3 
of mood, iv. ce vii. 37, 57 
of subject, li. 143 iil. 3 
of tense, i, 29 














Vergil, suggested, i. 30 
vowels, juxtaposition of, ii. 17 


Xenophon, age of, iii. 46; vi. 34 


II. GREEK. 


dyyelos, iv. 3 

dyvapoves, vi. 23, 38 

dryopg éxpijode, vi. 24 

dypurvicavra, vi. 36 

’AOnvalay, iii. 39 

alverds (?), Vi. 41 

alrlay Exew, vii. 56 

axpay = dxpbrodw, 1. 20 

detSueda, vii. 3 

adnGedoev, vil. 25 

a&\\a = ‘Sat any rate’, vii. 43 . 

—— at commencement of speech, 
iv. 243 vi. 11 

—— yap, iil. 47 

—— fi, Vi. 4 

dAwaexldes, iv. 4 

dy, omission of, vi. 21 

— position of, iv. 12 

— with opt. in or. obliq., ii. 6, 31 

avd, force of, iv. 2 

dvayxdvew = imperare, ii. 6 


dvaipel (Zeds), vi 

avarnday (sc. eg? ae ee li, 20 
dvaxpdarrew, vii. 31 

dveivat, vi. 30 

avéxda, iii. 22 

avopolws Exe, Vil. 49 
daijhavvoy, ill. 2 

dana, vi. 33. 

dnd, 6axd rol orpareduaros, ii. 19 
dwoBhérwy, i li. 33 

daodelxruc Oat, vii. 46 
dwoxadécas=peracrHoas, iii, 35 
dronéupacbat, vil. 8, 23 
daroppiry, év amopp. roveia Bat, vi. 43 
adrocKedayyupévous, vi. 2 
droomdoas (intrans. ?), it, II 
awoaTpopt}, Vi. 34 

dpa, ovv...u7y, Vi. § 

dpdny, I. 12 

dpxatou = apoyévou, v. 1 
apxiy =omnino, vii. 28 
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dpxouat with infin., ii, 24 Exacrot, iii. 2 
dowdtopat, i. 8 éxetvoy for adbrép, iii, 4 
avrds for reflexive, ii. 17 éxratacOat, i. 24 
éx rovrou=éx rotrwy (?), vi. 10 
Bddavos, i. 12 éNOcty els whdemov, 1. 27 
BdpBapor, force of, i. 39 éuwoday with accus., v. 4 
Baorréws roi dvw, i. 28 evdnpwv, 1. 27 
BeBaoty xpatcv, vi. 17 evdippros, ii, 33 
Bracdpevor (absolut.), viii. 11 évéde, i. 41 
BIBXoe Ue (go ai v. 14 éverlurdaso, Vii. 46 
Bdd§Sos, vii. 2 éverés (?), Vi. 41 
Bovrépy ‘aalobe viii. 14 évéxupa, vi. 23 
éviwnia ypapew, viii. 

.ydp, used in questions, ii. 28 éfalpera, viii. 23 
ye nip, vi. 15 étarardtouey, 1. 29 
yntvur, viii. 1 éfamarhoecOac as pass., iii. 3 
ylyvecOas ward, iv. 15 étépret, i. 8 

étixvizrat, vii. 54 
daravas, vi. 30 éwaryyedAdpuevos, i. 33 
ddopevow, i. 37 érav® in refusals, vii. 52 
8é¢ in apod., vii. 7 . rata otrws, i. 4 
SeSéyrat, vii. 14 érnxby, év érnx. elvat, vi. 8 
Seldys, ii. 16 éxjxro Wipos, vii. 57 
5) =adeo, vi. 20 émi, force of, vi. 2 
Snuaywyety, vi. 4 — Open, vi. 25 
d4rov, vi. 16 — rots orparubrats, Vii. 39 
3caBePrArjxer, v. 8 . . — Tovry, vi. 16 
StaryyéAAew (metaph. ne i, 14 émridety, i. 30 
dcaddvres, ii, 3 émcxaiplous, i. 6 
Staxeloerat, if. 17 émcxparelas, Vi. 41 
Stapwepés, viii. 14 émocrlgecOa, i. 6 
darempaxGat as middle, vii. 40 '  éwerpémew (absol. ), vii. 3, 18 
Siampatas, i. 38 emiypngiser, ili, 14 
diariOéuevos, ili. 10; iv. 2 éphuots, li. 18; iil 47 
Swapépomat, vi. 15 eprew = ropetecBat, i 1. 8 
Suepdvn, viil. 14 éoracpévot, as midd., iv. 16 
dlany Exewv, iv. 24 Evdédea (2), i iv. 18 
3udxew (absol.), ii. 20 edpnua, iii. 13 
doxetv, for Sox. elvat, ii. 16 &pacay = ‘on dit’, i iv. 15 


&xeuw xara xparos, Vil. 7 
éyxadeiy, of monetary claims, vii. 33 €youvcas = pertinentes, viil. 21 
eyxexahwwpéevors, - ii. 215 Vil. 5 


el, repetition of, ili. 37 Serpds or cerpds, iv. 4 

— ¥6 vi. a gevyor, i.e. imsorucir, Vv. 4 
— 6€ uh, i. 8 fumes dprot, iii. a1: 

— wep, force of, iii. 37; vi. 22 

— with force of 871, 111. 37 hryoupévy as subst., iii. 6 
— with indicative, vi. 15 nxew, force of, iii. 41 

ela xalpew, iii. 23 Hrrovs, ol HTTOUS, iii. 5 


els Td PoBeiaPat, viii. 20 


INDICES. 


Oavpacrérarot, vii. 10_ 
Geots, adv Oeois, il. 34 
bdr Oas Sarda, i. 22 

Ovew and OvecOat, ii. 14 


lepd = lepeta (?), viii. 3 
wa, with historic tenses, vi. 23 


xaOd (?), viii. 4 

xadnpévev, force of, i. 33 

xal for temporal conjunction, i. 123 
iv. 12 

— in explanation, viii 

— ydp, Iv. 14 

— viv, vii. 17 

xahely émt féna, vi. 3 

xddeoat, li. 30 

card, force of, ii. 13 ili. 22; 

xaradotdgew, vii. 30 

xaradtouat, vii. II 

xaradety, iii. 44 

xaraxexavéres, Vi. 36 

KaTacKons, iv. 13 

xaraoxety for xaréxety, vii. 2% 

xareBhaxetoapev, vi. 23 

xarenJdeiv, ii..2 

KaTnpenfoat, i. 22 

xarcdwy, iil. 44 

xohdfeuw, 7d KON, Vil. 24 

xpareiv bpous, lil. 3° 

Kugixnv6r, ii. 363 iii. 10 


iv. 18 


AayOaverv (absol.), vii. 22 


Adxos lepés, iv. 7 


paryddr, iii. 32 

padiora, position of, ii. 22 
pacrevew, ili. II 

pedlxuos Zevs, vill. 4, 23 
pepe, &v TH pépet, vi. 30 
poxrdv éuBadeiy, i. 12 


veavlo kos, il. 33 
yooety, poet., ii. 32 


fevlg or Edna Exe, vi. 3 
éxéAXew, V. 12 


éXokavreiy, Vili. 4 
omrda OécOat, i. 22 


omére in cond. clause, vii. 17 
éxws, constructions of, ili. 34 


dpelors Opgte, iv. 11 
dpiodwevor oTHAas, V. 13 
door yetoar Gat, ili. 23 
— édddiov, iii. 20 
— Ovpara, viii. 19 
— obrw (?), ii. 5 
— Tpixolvexoy, ili. 23 
ori, repeated, iv. 5 
— with infin. ne i.g 
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obdév, adverbial, iii. 353 vi. 9, 263 


vii. 8 
obre and ov8é, vi. 22 
obrws (absolut. ), iv. 3 
otx Srws 4A, vii. 8 
édpeldowro PI ILaT Oty vii. 34 


wdOnpa, vi. 30 | 
wavoupylay, v. IT 


wapd, irregular: use of, i. 40 
with accus., i. 123 ii. 11 





waparyyetAas Orrws, ili. 34 
mwapadweet, or infin., v. 8 


mapacxevdvew olkade, vii. §7 


mwapeiey, ii. 15 
wapeoricaro, vill. 3 
wapryyua, i. 22 

TATPPY, Vili. 5 

weloeral Tt, iL. 14 
wenpdcerat, i. 36 
wepiBaddecGat, iv. 17 
mepteiAKe, Vi. IO 
wépé with gen., viii. 12 
wepixlarreww, ili. 3'7 
wepirrov Exew, Vi. 31 
wioreviels, Vii. 25 
wraywyevous do-yous, vii. 24 
mwréeTe, Vi. 37 
wodet=dxpombdet, i. 27 
wo epiKdy Kpafey, ili. 33 
wévous, concrete, Vi. 9 
mpagtw, vi. 17 
wpd=vxép, vill. 18 

wpo v van, vi. 27 

a poetev (?), 1 ll. 15 
mpoepwy, Vii. 13 

mw poidpevot, ili. 31; vii. 47 
Tpopmaxedves, viii. 13 
mwpoprac@at, ill. 18 
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apés, force of, vi. 36 

mw poo Savercduevos, ve § 

T poo tet 7d wparyua, vii. 56 
Tpooiixev, vii. 18 

© poo yre, Vi. 24 
apoowenepwrnuevor, iil. 21 
© pooraras, Vii. 31 
wpooxdvres, Vi. 5 


pvdpods caraliey, iii. 32 


oxnvpey or oxnvoter, iv. 12 

o6s, for object. gen., vii. 29 

oraupots, iv. 14 

oTeyvols, iv. 12 

orh\as dplfew, Vv. 13 

orédpuaros(of the Thracian Bosporus), 
Vii. 29 ; 

orpariyeiv ToUro, Vi. 40 

oTparryiay, i. 33 

orparorédy Ent, iii. 2 

ovyyéveav xara, iii. 39 

ouvyyevets, force of, ii. 31 

ovyxareoxeddaaro, ili. 32 

ovykelpeva, KaTd Ta ovyx., il. 7 

ovdAnWerat (=pass. ?), ii. 14 

eer tee with obj. clause, ii. 


Pn ene with accus., vi. 20 
cuveornkés, vi. 26 
cuvnrlcOneay, iii. 48 
cuvoloey, viii. 4 

ouvrlGerat, i. 35 


oxér\ov, Vi. 30 


ré (coupling sentences), vi. 3 
TEUXEDL, V. 14 

rexvatew, vi. 16 

rhode for rabrys, vii. 7 
Tolyuy in asseveration, vi. 19 
To\pay, vii. 46 

rére, force of, vil. 54. 
Tplrodes = rpdmévat, | lil, 21 
tpbwaia, with gen., vi. 36 
Tpoxdgerv, iii. 46 

TUPCLOS, Vill. 12 


dmepoplas, i, 27 
drurxvero, with, fut., i. a 
vrd=dwé (?), li. 373 Vi. 33 
— with accus., iv. § 
brorerwkws, iii, 30 


bpecpévws, vii. 16 
gpavepby, els rd pay., Vii. 22 
xetpov elvat, vi. 4 


xnr7, of a breakwater, i i, 17 
xolpous (of bread?), vill. 5 


xpacbar pry, ii. 25 
peyew, vii. 43 


ws, with particip. and ad», vii. 30 
wore with qualifying clause, iv. 12 


INDICES. 


ISt 


Ill. GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Adramyttium, viii. 7 

Apollonia, viii. 15 

Atarneus, viii. 8 

Athens, her allies and revenue, i. 27 


Bisanthe, ii. 38; v. 8 


Certonium (?), viii. 7 
Cyzicus, ii. § 


Delta of Thrace, i. 333 v. I 
Diacrians, the, iv. 11 
‘Doriscus, iii, 16 

Ganus, v. 8 

Halisarna, vili. 17 
Hyrcanians, the, viii. 15 


Ida, viii. 7 
lepov Bpos, i. 14; iil. 3 


Lampsacus, viii. 1 
Lyceum, the, viii. 1 


Macistus, iv. 16 


Maronea, iii. 16 
Melanditae, the, ii. 32 
Melinophagi, the, v. 12 


Neontichus, v. 8 
Ophrynium, viii. 5 


Paralians, the, iv. 11 
Pariun, ii. 7 
Parthenium, viii. 15 
Pediaeans, the, iv. 11 
Pergamus, viii. 8 
Perinthus, ii. 8; vi. 24 
Phlius, viii. 1 

Plataea, siege of, ii. 18 


Salmydessus, v. 12 
Selybria, ii. 28 
Sparta, allies of, i. 28 


Teuthrania, viii. 17 
Thebe Hypoplacia, viii, 7 
Thynians, the, ii. 22 
———— plain of, iv. 2 
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Alcibiades in Thrace, iii. 19 


Anaxibius, i. 2 


INDICES. 


IV. PERSONAL. 


Medocus, iii. 16 


Athenians, old division of, iv. 11 Phryniscus, ii. 1 


Cersobleptes, i. 14 


Charminus, vi. 38; vii. 56 


Cleagoras, viii. 1 
Cleanor, ii. 1 
Coeratades, i. 33 | 
Cyniscus, i. 13 


Epaminondas, iv. 7 
Episthenes, iv. 7 
Eteonicus, i. 12 
Euclides, viii. 1, 6 
Eusicleides (?), viii. 6 


Gongylus, viii. 8 
Hellas, viii.8 
Hieronymus, iv. 18 
Homer, suggested, i. 30 
Iphicrates, ii. 18 


Maesades, v. 1 


Pollis, ii. 5 

Polus, ii. 5 

Polynicus, vi. 383 vii. 56 
Procles, viii. 17 


Sadocus, ii. 31 

Seuthes, antecedents of, ii. 32 
empire of, i. § - 
more than one, i. 5 
Silanus, iv. 16 

Sitalcas, ii. 31 

Sophocles, suggested, vi. 36 








Teres, ii, 223 v. 1 
Thibron, vi. 13 viil. 24 
Tissaphernes, vi. I 


Xenophon, age of, iii. 46; vi. 34 

— ———_ character of, viii. 3 

—— exile of, vii. 57 

-————_ surrenders hiscommand, 
Vill. 24 
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Breviarium ad usum insignis Ecclesiae Sarum. Fasciculus II. 
In quo continentur PSALTERIUM, cum ordinario Officii totius 
hebdomadae juxta Horas Canonicas, et proprio Completorii, 
LITANIA, COMMUNE SANCTORUM, ORDINARIUM MISSAE CUM 
CANONE ET XIII Missis, &c. &c. juxta Editionem maximam 
pro CLAUDIO CHEVALLON et FRANCISCO REGNAULT A.D. 
MDXXxXI. in Alma Parisiorum Academia impressam: labore ac 
studio FRANCISCI PROCTER, A.M., et CHRISTOPHORI WorDs- 
WorRTH, A.M. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


The Pointed Prayer Book, being the Book of Common 
Prayer with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are 
to be sung or said in Churches. Embossed cloth, Royal 24mo, 2s. 

The same in square 33mo, cloth, 6d. 


The Cambridge Psalter, for the use of Choirs and Organists. 
Specially adapted for Congregations in which the ‘‘Cambridge 
Pointed Prayer Book” is used. Demy 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. Cloth 
limp cut flush, 25. 6d. 


The Paragraph Psalter, arranged for the use of Choirs by 
BROOKE Foss WEstcoTT, D D., Canon of Peterborough, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Fcp. gto. 55. 


Greek and English Testament, in parallel columns on the 
same page. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University. Mew Edition, with the marginal 
references as arranged and revised by DR SCRIVENER. Cloth, red 
edges. 75. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row, 
9/10/80 
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Greek and English Testament. THE STUDENT’s EDITION 
of the above on /arge writing paper, 4to. cloth. 125. 


Greek Testament, ex editione Stephani tertia, 1550. ’ Small 
Octavo. 35. 6d. 


The Gospel according to St Matthew in Anglo-Saxon and 
Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged: with Collations of 
the best Manuscripts. By J.M. KeMBLE, M.A. and Archdeacon 
HARDWICK. Demy Quarto. 10%. 


The Gospel according to St Mark in AngloSaxon and 
Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged, with Collations 
exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. Edited by the Rev. 
Professor SKEAT, M.A. Demy Quarto. ros. 


The Gospel according to St Luke, uniform with the pre- 
ceding, edited by the Rev. Professor SKEAT. Demy Quarto. 105. 


The Gospel according to St John, uniform with the pre- 
ceding, edited by the Rev. Professor SKEAT. Demy Quarto. 105. 


The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the 
Fourth Book of Ezra, discovered, and edited with an Introduction 
and Notes, and a facsimile of the MS., by R. L. BENsLY, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Cloth, ros. 


THEOLOGY—(ANCIENT). __ 

Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirqe Aboth 
and Pereq R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with Critical and 
Tilustrative Notes; and ee pages of the Cambridge University 
Manuscript of the Mishnah ‘Jerushalmith’, By C. TAYLOR, 
er Fellow and Divinity Lecturer of St John’s College. Demy 

ctavo. I0s. 


Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Commentary on the Minor Epistles 
of S. Paul. The Latin Version with the Greek Fragments, 
edited from the MSS. with Notes and an Introduction, by H. B. 
SwWETE, B.D., Rector of Ashdon, Essex, and late Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. In two Volumes. 
Vol. I., containing the Introduction, and the Commentary upon 
Galatians—Colossians. Demy Octavo. 12s. 

VOLUME II. Jn the Press. 

Sancti Irenzi Episcopi Lugdunensis libros quinque adversus 
Heereses, versione Latina cum Codicibus Claromontano ac Arun- 
deliano denuo collata, premissa de placitis Gnosticorum pro- 
lusione, fragmenta necnon Greece, Syriace, Armeniace, commen- 
tatione perpetua et indicibus variis edidit W. WIGAN HARVEY, 
S.T.B. Collegii Regalis olim Socius. 2Vols. Demy Octavo. 18s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. The text newly revised from 
the original MS. with an English Commentary, Analysis, Intro- 
duction, and Copious Indices. Edited by H. A. HoLpEN, LL.D. 
Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown Octavo. 75. 6d. 


Theophili Episcopi Antiochensis Libri Tres ad Autolycum. 
Edidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis Indicibus instruxit Gu- 
LIELMUS GILSON HuMpHRY, S.T.B. Post Octavo. §s. 


Theophylacti in Evangelium S. Matthsi Commentarius, 
. Edited by W. G. Humpury, B.D. Demy Octavo. 75. 6d, 


Tertullianus de Corona Militis, de Spectaculls, de Idololatria, 
with Analysis and English Notes, by GEorGE CurrREY, D,D. 
Master of the Charter House, Crown Octavo. 55. 


THEOLOGY—(ENGLISH). 


Works of Isaac Barrow, compared with the original MSS., 
enlarged with Materials hitherto unpublished. A new Edition, by 
A. NAPIER, M.A. of Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. 
Nine Vols. Demy Octavo. £3. 35. 


Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy, and a Discourse con- 
cerning the Unity of the Church, by IsAac Barrow. Demy 
Octavo. 75. 6d. 


Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed, edited by TEMPLE 
CHEVALLIER, B.D., late Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Durham, and Fellow and Tutor of St Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Demy Octavo. 75. 6d. 

An Analysis of the Exposition of the Creed, written by the 
Right Rev. Father in God, JOHN PEARSON, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Chester. Compiled for the use of the Students of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, by W. H. MILL, D.D. late Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. Demy 
Octavo, cloth. 5s. 

Wheatly on the Common Prayer, edited by G. E. Corrie, 
D.D. Master of Jesus College, Examining Chaplain to the late 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy Octavo. 75. 6d. 


The Homilies, with Various Readings, and the Quotations 
from the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages. Edited 
by G. E. Corrik, D.D. Master of Jesus College. Demy Octavo. 


45. 6a. 
London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row. 
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Two Forms of Prayer of the time of Queen Elizabeth Now 
First Reprinted. Demy Octavo. 6d. 


Select Discourses, by JoHN Smiru, late Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. Edited by H. G. Wituiams, B.D. late 
Professor of Arabic. Royal Octavo. 75. 6d. 


Cesar Morgan’s Investigation of the Trinity of Plato, and of 
Philo Judzus, and of the effects which an attachment to their 
writings had upon the principles and reasonings of the Fathers of 
the Christian Church. Revised by H. A. HoL_pEen, LL.D. 
Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown Octavo. 45. 


De Obligatione Conscientis Prelectiones decem Oxonii in 
Schola Theologica habite a ROBERTO SANDERSON, SS. Theo- 
logize ibidem Professore Regio. With English Notes, including 
an abridged Translation, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late Master of 
Trinity College. Demy Octavo. 75. 6d. 


Archbishop Usher’s Answer to a Jesuit, with other Tracts 
on Popery. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University. Demy Octavo. 75. 6d. 


Wilson’s Illustration of the Method of explaining the New 
Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and Christians concern- 
ing Christ. Edited by T. Turton, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Ely. Demy Octavo. §s. 


Lectures on Divinity delivered in the University of Cam- 


bridge. By JOHN Hey, D.D. Third Edition, by T. Turton, 
D.D. late Lord Bishop of Ely. 2vols. Demy Octavo. 1535. 





GREEK AND LATIN OLASSIOS, &c. 
(See also pp. 12, 13.) 


The Bacchae of Euripides, with Introduction, Critical Notes, 
and Archeological Illustrations, by J. E. SANpys, M.A, Fellow 
and Tutor of St John’s College, and Public Orator. Crown Octavo, 
cloth. os. 6d. 


M. T. Ciceronis de Natura Deorum Libri Tres, with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by JosEpH B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of 
Classical Literature at King’s College, London, together with a new 
collation of several of the English MSS. by J. H. SWAINSON, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy Octavo, 
cloth. 105. 6d. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row. 
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The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With a translation in English 
Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By BENJAMIN 
HALu KENNEDY, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek. Crown 8vo. 65. 


The Theztetus of Plato by the same Editor. [Jn the Press. 


P. Vergili Maronis Opera, cum Prolegomenis et Commen- 
tario Critico pro Syndicis Preli Academici edidit BENJAMIN 
HALL KENNEDY, S.T.P., Graecae Linguae Professor Regius. 
Cloth, extra fcp. 8vo, red edges, price §s. 


A Selection of Greek Inscriptions, with Introductions and 
Annotations by E. S. RoBERTS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Caius 
College. [Preparing. 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes with Introductions 
and English Notes, by F. A. PALEy, M.A., Editor of Aeschylus, 
etc. and J. E. Sanpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John’s 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 

Part I. containing Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, 
‘Boeotum de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum. Crown 
Octavo, cloth. 6s. 

Part II. containing Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; 
Nicostratum, Cononem, Calliclem. Crown Octavo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres with Marginal Analysis, 
an English Commentary, and Indices. Third Edition, revised, 
with numerous additions, by H. A.’ HotpEen, LL.D., Head 
Master of Ipswich School. Crown Octavo, cloth. 9s. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro Cn. Plancio oratio by the same Editor. 

[/n the Press. 

Plato’s Phsedo, literally translated, by the late E. M. Cops, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy Octavo. 55. 

Aristotle. The Rhetoric. With a Commentary by the late 
E. M. Cork, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised and 
edited by J. E. SANpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John’s 
College, and Public Orator. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. £1 115. 6d. 

TIEPI AIKAIOSYNHS. The Fifth Book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics of Aristotle. Edited by HENRY JACKSON, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Pindar. Olympian and Pythian Odes. With Notes Explana- 
tory and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. Edited 
by C. A, M. FENNELL, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. gs. 

The Isthmian and Nemean Odes by the same Editor. 

(Preparing. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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SANSKRIT AND ARABIO. 


Msloparnyenam, or, The Tale of Nala; containing the San- 

skrit Text in Roman Characters, followed by a Vocabulary and 
a sketch of Sanskrit Grammar. By the Rev. THOMAS JARRETT, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Hebrew. Demy Octavo. ros. 


Notes on the Tale of Nala, by J. Peitr, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Christ’s College. [ln the Press. 


The Poems of Beha ed din Zoheir of Egypt. With a 
Metrical Translation, Notes and Introduction, by E. H. PALMER, 
M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 3 vols. Crown Quarto. Vol. II. The ENGLIsH 
TRANSLATION. Paper cover, ros.6@. Cloth extra, 15s. [Vol. 1. 
The ARABIC TEXT is already published.] 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 


- Mathematical and Physical Papers. By GEORGE GABRIEL 
STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Pembroke 
College and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics. Reprinted from 
the Original Journals and Transactions, with additional Notes by 
the Author. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, cloth. 15s. Vol. II. Jn the Press. 


A Treatise on Natural Philosophy. Volume lI. Part I. By Sir 
W. THomson, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tait, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Professors Sir W. 
THOMSON and P.G. Tait. PartI. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P. G. Tart, 
M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 145. 

A Treatise on the Theory of Determinants and their Ap- 
plications in Analysis and Geometry. By RoBEeRT ForsyTH 
Scott, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn; Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 125. 

Counterpoint. A practical course of study. By Professor 
G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Second Edition, revised. Demy 
4to. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The Analytical Theory of Heat. By JoserpH Fourier. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A., Fellow of St John's 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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The Electrical Researches of the Honourable Henry Caven- 
dish, F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781, Edited from the 
original manuscripts in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., by J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Hydrodynamics, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of 
Fluid Motion,, by Horace Lams, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Adelaide. Demy 8vo. cloth, 125. 

The Mathematical Works of Isaac Barrow, D.D. Edited by 
W. WHEWELL, D.D. Demy Octavo. 7s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Comparative Anatomy, Vertebrate and In- 
vertebrate, for the Use of Students in the Museum of Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomy. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 25. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Australian Fossils (including Tasmania and 
the Island of Timor), by R. ETHERIDGE, Jun., F.G.S., Acting 
Palzontologist, H.M. Geol. Survey of Scotland. Demy 8vo. 105.6. 


A Synopsis of the Classification of the British Paleozoic 
Rocks, by the Rev. ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S., with a 
systematic description of the British Palsozoic Fossils in the 
Geological Museum of the University of Cambridge, by FREDERICK 
McCoy, F.G.S. One vol., Royal Quarto, cloth, Plates, £1. 15. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Cambrian and Silurian 
Fossils contained in the Geological Museum of the University of 
Cambridge, by J. W. SALTER, F.G.S. With a Preface by the | 
Rev. ADAM SEDGWICK, F.R.S. With a Portrait of PROFESSOR 
SEDGWICK. Royal Quarto, cloth, 75. 6d. 


Catalogue of Osteological Specimens contained in the Ana- 
tomical Museum of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Astronomical Observations made at the Observatory of Cam- 
bridge by the Rev. JAMES CHALLIs, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy from 1846 to 1860. 


Astronomical Observations from 1861 to 1865. Vol. XXI. 
Royal Quarto, cloth, 155. 


LAW. 


An Analysis of Criminal Liability. By E. C. CLarx, LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge, 
also of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. Crown 8vo. cloth, 75. Od. 


London; Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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A Selection of the State Trials. By J. W. WiLtis-Bunp, M.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Constitutional Law and His- 
tory, University College, London. Vol. I. Trials for Treason 
(1327—1660). Crown 8vo., cloth. 18s. Vol. II. [J the Press. 

The Fragments of the Perpetual Edict of Salvius Julianus, 
Collected, ed, and Annotated by BRYAN WALKER, MA., 
LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College, and late Fellow of 

' Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 

The Commentaries of Gaius and Rules of Ulpian. (Vew 
Edition.) Translated and Annotated, by J. T. ABpy, LL.D., 
late Regius Professor of Laws, and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., 
LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College. Crown Octavo, 16s. 


The Institutes of Justinian, translated with Notes by J. T. 

-  Aspy, LL.D., and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LLD., St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown Octavo, 16s. 

Selected Titles from the Digest, annotated by Bryan 

- ‘WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Part I. Mandati vel Contra. Digest 
xvii. 1. Crown Octavo, 5s. 


Part II. De Adquirendo rerum dominio, and De Adquirenda 
vel amittenda Possessione, Digest XLI.-1 and 2. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, with the Notes of Barbeyrac 
and others; accompanied by an abridged Translation of the Text, 
by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late Master of Trinity College. 3 Vols. 
Demy Octavo, 1s. The translation separate, 6s. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Life and Times of Stein, or Germany and Prussia in the 
Napoleonic Age, by J. RK. SEELEY, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With Portraits 
and Maps. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 48s. 


Scholae Academicae: some Account of the Studies at the 
English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By CHRISTOPHER 
WorpDsworTH, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse; Author of ‘‘Social 
Life at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century.” Demy 
Octavo, cloth, 155. 

History of Nepal, translated from the Original by Munsu1 
SHEW SHUNKER SINGH and Pandit SHRI GUNANAND; edited 
with an Introductory Sketch of the Country and People by Dr D. 
WRIGHT, late Residency Surgeon at Kathmanda, and with nume- 
rous Illustrations and portraits of Sir JUNG BAHADUR, the King of 
Nepal, and other natives. Super-Royal Octavo, 215. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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The University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to 
the Royal Injunctions of 1535. By JAMES Bass MULLINGER, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. cloth (734 pp.), 125. 

History of the College of St John the Evangelist, by THomaAS 
BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited by JoHN E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Fellow of St John’s. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 245. 

The Architectural History of the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge, by the late Professor WILLIS, M.A. With numerous 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Continued to the present time, and 
edited by JoHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (ln the Press. 


CATALOGUES, 


Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts preserved in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M. ScCHILLER-SZINESSY. 
Volume I. containing Section 1. Zhe Holy Scriptures; Section 1. 
Commentaries on the Bible. Demy 8vo. gs. os 

A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. 10s. each. 

Index to the Catalogue, Demy 8vo. ros. oy 

A Catalogue of Adversaria and printed books containing 
ar aioe ore in the Library of the University of Cam- 

ridge. 35. 6d. ; 

The Illuminated Manuscripts in the Library of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, Catalogued with Descriptions, and an 
Introduction, by WILLIAM GEORGE SEARLE, M.A., late Fellow of 
Queens’ College, and Vicar of Hockington, Cambridgeshire. 7s. 6d. 

A Chronological List of the Graces, Documents, and other 
Papers in the University Registry which concern the University 
Library. Demy 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Catalogus Bibliothece Burckhardtiane. Demy Quarto. 55. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Lectures on Education, delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge in the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. Fircu, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools. [Mearly ready. 

Statuta Academi# Cantabrigiensis, Demy 8vo. 2s. 

Ordinationes Academies Cantabrigiensis, New Edition. 
Demy 8vo., cloth. 35. 6d. 

Trusts, Statutes and Directions affecting (1) The Professor- 
ape of the University. (2) The Scholarships and Prizes. (3) Other 
Gifts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. ss. 

A Compendium of University Regulations, for the use of 
persons in Statu Pupillari. Demy 8vo.° 6d, 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row. 
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The GCambridge Wible for Schools, 


GENERAL EpiToR; J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., DEAN OF 
PETERBOROUGH. 


THE want of an Annotated Edition of the BIBLE, in handy portions, 
suitable for school use, has long been felt. 

In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination pur- 
poses, the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press has arranged to publish the 
several books of the BIBLE in separate portions, at a moderate price, 
with introductions and explanatory notes. 

Some of the books have already been undertaken by the following 
gentlemen: 


Rev. A. CARR, M.A., Asststant Master at Wellington College. 

Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Rev. S. Cox, Nottingham. 

Rev, A, B. Davipson, D.D., Prof. of Hebrew, Free Church Coll, Edinb, 

Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 

Rev, A. E, HUMPHREYS, M.A., Fellow of Trintty College, Cambridge. 

Rev. A, F. KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College. 

_Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., late Professor at St David's College, Lampeter. 

Rev. J. R. LuMBY, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 

Rey. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Warden of St Augustine's Coll. Canterbury. 

Rey. H. C. G. MouLe, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. W.F. Mouton, D.D., Head Master of the Leys School, Cambridge. 

Rev. E. H. PEROWNE, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St Asaph. 

The Ven. T. T, PEROWNE, B.D., Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Rev, A. PLUMMER, M.A., Master of University College, Durham. 

Rev. E. H, PLumptre, D.D., Professor of Biblicat Exegesis, King’s 
College, London. 

Rev. W. SANDAY, D.D., Principal of Bishop Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

Rev. W. Simcox, M.A., Rector of Weyhill, Hants, 

Rev. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, Aberdeen. 

Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

The Ven. H. W. WATKINS, M.A., Archdeacon of Northumberland. 

Rev. G. H. WHITAKER, M.A., Fellow of St Fohn’s College, Cambridge. 

Rev. C. WORDSWORTH, M.A., Rector of Glaston, Rutland. 


Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Fcap. 8vo. 
THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. MacieEar, D.D. 
With Two Maps. Cloth. as. 6d. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. A. F. 
KIRKPATRICK, M.A. Cloth. 35. 6d. 
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THE BOOK OF JONAH. By Archdeacon PEROWNE. 
With Two Maps. Cloth. 15. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. Carr, M.A. With Two Maps. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F. Mactear, D.D. With Two Maps. Cloth. 5. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By the Rev. 
F, W. Farrar, D.D. With Four Maps. Cloth. 45. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Part I., Chaps. 1.—XIV. 
By the Rev. Professor LumBy, D.D. Cloth. 25. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. H.C.G. 
MOoULE, M.A, Cloth. 35. 6d. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 
Rey. Prof. Lras, M.A. Witha Plan and Map. Cloth. 25. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By 
the Rev. Prof. Lias, M.A. With a Plan and Map. Cloth, as. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the Rev. 
E. H. PLumptre, D.D. Cloth. 15. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST PETER AND ST JUDE. By the 
Rey. E. H. PLumptTrRE, D.D. Cloth. 25. 6d. 


Preparing. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. PLUMMER, M.A. [Nearly ready. 
THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. By the Rev. E. H. 


PLUMPTRE, D.D. 


ay a OF JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A. W. STREANE, 
| [Nearly ready. 
THE. BOOKS OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. By 


_ Archdeacon PEROWNE, 
In Preparation. 


‘THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 
THE VERY REVEREND J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. Carr, M.A. [ln the Press. 


The books will be published separately, asin the Cambridge Bible for Schools. 


London; Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row, 


12 PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


ADAPTED TO THE USE OF STUDENTS PREPARING - 
FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
AND THE HIGHER CLASSES OF SCHOOLS. 


I, GREEK. 

Luciani Somnium Charon Piscator et De Luctu. (ew 
Edition with Appendix.) With English Notes, by W. E. HEITLAND, 
M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Price 35. 6d. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, Book VI. With a Map and 
English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St Catharine’s 
College, Editor of Sophocles (Trachiniz) and Persius. Price 2s. 6d. 

Books I. III. IV. and V. By the same Editor. Price 
as. each. Book II. Price 25. 6d. ; ‘ 

Agesilaus of. Xenophon. The Text revised with Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, Introduction, Analysis, and Indices. By 
H. Haristong, M.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
Editor of Xenophon’s Hellenics, etc. Price 2s. 6d. 

Aristophanes—Ranae. With English Notes and Introduc- 
tion by W. C. GREEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. 

_ Cloth. 35. 6d. | 
ee ce ae By the same Editor. Mew Ldition. 
loth. 35. 6d. 

Euripides. Hercules Furens- With Introduction, Notes 
and Analysis. By J. T. HUTCHINSON, M.A., Christ's College, 
and A. GRAY, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Price 2s. 


| II, LATIN. 
M. T. Ciceronis de Amicitia. Edited by J.S. Rem, M.L., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Price 35. 
M. T. Ciceronis de Senectute. Edited by J.S. Rep, M.L., 
Price 3s. 6d. 


P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber VII. Edited with Notes 
by A. Sipcwick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Books VI. VIII. X. XI. XII. By the same Editor. 


Price 1s. 6d. each. 

Books VII. VIII. bound in one volume. vice 3s. 

—— Books X. XI. XII. bound in one volume. Price 
35. Od. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row. 
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PITT PRESS SERIES (continued). 


Quintus Curtius. A Portion of the History (Alexander in 
India). By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and T. E. RAVEN, B.A., Assistant 
Master in Sherborne School. With Two Maps. rice 35. 64. 

Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment. I. II. With 
Maps and Nates by A. G. PesKETT, M.A. Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. rice 25. 6d. 

Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico Comment. IV., V., 
and Com. VII. By the same Editor. Price 2s. each. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastoruam Liber VI. With Notes by 


A. Sipcwick, M.A. Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Archia Poeta, By J. S. Rein, 
at Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Price 
Is. e 


M. T. Ciceronis ‘pr L. Cornelio Balbo Oratio. By J. S. 
REID, M.L., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Price 15. 6d. 


‘Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, Books III., IV., printed 
from the MS. in the Cambridge University Library. Edited, with 
a life, Notes, Glossary, Onomasticon, and Index, by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin, and J. R. Lumby, D.D., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity. Price 7s. 6d. 


M. T. Ciceronis in Q. Caecilium Divinatio et in C. Verrem 
Actio. With Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and H. Cowlg, 
M.A., Fellows of St John’s Coll.,Cambridge. Price 3s. 


M. T. Ciceronis in Gaium Verrem Actio Prima. With Notes 
by H. Cowik, M.A., Fellow of St John’s Coll. Price rs. 6d. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro L. Murena, with English Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition. rice 35. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio Milone, with English 
Notes, &c., by the Rev. JOHN SMYTH PuRTON, B.D., late Tutor 
of St Catharine’s College. Price 2s. 6d. 


M. Annaei Lucani Pharsaliae Liber Primus, with English 
Introduction and Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and C. E. 
Haskins, M.A., Fellows of St John’s Coll., Cambridge. 1s. 6d, 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 13 Paternoster Row. 


14 PUBLICATIONS OF 


PITT PRESS SERIES (continued). 


. I, FRENCH. 
Histoire du Siecle de Louis XIV. par Voltaire. Chaps. I— 
XIII. Edited with Notes Philological and Historical, Bio- 
aphical and Geographical Indices, etc. by GUSTAVE MASSON, 
B. . Univ. Gallic., Assistant Master of Harrow School, and G. W, 
PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Examiner for the Historical Tripos. Pyice 2s. 6d. 


Part II. Chaps. XIV.—XXIV. By the same Editors, 
With Three Maps. Price 25. 6d. 


Le Verre D’Eau. A Comedy, by Scrise. With a Bio- 

phical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical 

Notes, by C. CoLBEcK, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Assistant Master at Harrow School. rice 25. 


M. Daru, par M. C. A. SatnTE-BEvuveE (Causeries du Lundi, 
Vol. IX.). With Biographical Sketch of the Author, and Notes 
Philological and Historical. By GUSTAVE Masson, B.A. Univ. 
Gallic,, Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow School. Price 25. 


La Suite du Menteur, A Comedy by P. CorneIL_e. 
With Notes Philological and Historical by the same. Price 2s. 


La Jeune Siberienne. Le Lepreux de la Cité D’Aoste. ‘Tales 
by CounT XAVIER DE MAISTRE. With Biographical Notices, 
Critical Appreciations, and Notes, by the same. /yice 25. 

Le Directoire. (Considérations sur la Révolution Frangaise. 
Troisi¢me et quatri¢me parties.) Par MADAME LA BARONNE DE 
STAEL-HOLSTEIN. With Notes by the same, Price 25. 


Fredegonde et Brunehaut. A Tragedy in Five Acts, by 
N. LEMERCIER. With Notes by thesame. Price 2s. 


Dix Annees d’Exil. Livre II. Chapitres1—8. Par MADAME 
LA BARONNE DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. With Notes Historical and 
Philological. By the same. rice 25. 

Le Vieux Celibataire. A Comedy, by Cottin D’Har.evIiLte. 
With Notes, by the same. Price 25. 

La Metromanie, A Comedy, by Prron, with Notes, by the 
same. rice 25, 

Lascaris, ou Les Grecs du XV® Siécle, Nouvelle Historique, 
par A. F. VILLEMAIN, with a Selection of Poems on Greece, 
and Notes, by the same. Price 25. 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 14 Paternoster Row. 
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PITT PRESS SERIES (continued), 


IV. GERMAN. 


Hauff, Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. By A. ScHLOTTMANN, 
Ph.D., Assistant Master at Uppingham School. Price 35. 6d. 

Der Oberhof. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by Kart Im- 
MERMANN. With a Life of Immermann and English Notes, by 
WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D., late Professor at the Johanneum, 
Hamburg. rice 35. . 

A Book of German Dactylic Poetry. Arranged and Anno- 
tated by WILHELM WaGNER, Ph.D. Price 35. 

Der erste Kreuzzug (1095—1099) nach FRIEDRICH VON 
RaAuUMER. THE FIRST CRUSADE. Arranged and Annotated 
by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. Price 25. 

A Book of Ballads on German History. Arranged and 
Annotated by WILHELM WAGNER, PH.D. Price 2s. 

Der Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. By G. Freytac. With 
Notes. By WILHELM WAGNER, PH.D. Price 2s. 

Goethe's Knabenjahre. (1749—1759.) Goethe’s Boyhood: being 
the First Three Books of his Autobiography. Arranged and Anno- 
tated by the same Editor. Price 25. 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, With an Introduction 
and Notes. By the same Editor. Price 35. 

Das Jahr 1813 (THE YEAR 1813), by F. KouHLrauscu. 
With English Notes by the same Editor. rice 2s, 


V. ENGLISH. 


The Two Noble Kinsmen, edited with Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Cloth, extra fcap.8vo. Price 35. 6d. 

Bacon’s History of the Reign of King Henry VII. With 
Notes by the Rev. Professor LuMBy, D.D., Fellow of St Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge. Cloth, extra fcap. 8vo. Price 35. 

Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. With Notes by the Rev. 
Professor LuMBY, D.D. Price 35. 6d. 

Locke on Education, With Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. Price 35. 6d. 

Sir Thomas More’s Life of Richard III. With Notes, &c., 
by Professor LuMBY. [Nearly ready, 


Other Volumes are in preparation, 


London: Cambridge Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


-° Gnibersitp “of Cambringe. 

| “LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Examination Papers, for various years, with the Regulations fo? 
the Examinatium Demy Octavo. 2s. each, or by Post 25. ad. — 
(The Regulations for the Examination in 1880 are now ready.) 

Class Lists for Various Years. 6. each, by Post 7d. After 1877, « 
Boys 1s. Gls 6a: 


Annua] Reports of the Syndicate, with Supplementary Tables, 
. showing the success and failure ef the Candidates. 2s. each, by 
Post 28. 34, . 


ia . 


™ 
. 


HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Examination Papers for 1880, 40 which are added the Regulations — 
Sor 1881. Deny Octavo. as. each, by Post 2s. ad. : 


Reports of the Syndicate. Demy Octavo. 1s., by Post 15. 1d. 








TEACHERS’ TRAINING SYNDICATE. 


Examination Papers for 1880, to which are added the Regulations 
- for 1881. Demy Octayo. 6i., by Post 7d. | 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REPORTER. 
; Published by Authority. 

Containing all the Official Notices of the University, Reports of Dis- 
cussions in the Schools, and Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical, 
Antiquarian, and Philological Societies. 3d. weekly. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. EXAMIN ATION PAPERS. 


These Papers are published in occasional numbers every Term, and 
in volumes for the Academical year. 


VoL.VIII. Parts $7 to 104. PAPERS for the Year 1878—9, 125. cloth. 
VoL. IX. ,, IOStO1IQ-* 45 + 1879—8o, 125. cloth. 


London: 


CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
Cambrivge: DEIGHTON, BELL AND CO. 
Geipsig: F. A. BROCKHAUS. 


CAMBRIDGE: PRINTED BY C. J. CLAY, M.A. A? THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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